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PREFACE 

TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

.This book was written in 1891 with a special view 
to the wants and difficulties of students for whom 
there was at that time fiyr less easily available 
assistance than there fortunately is in the present 
year of grace. In issuing a new edition I have 
had to encounter the difficulty of trying to bring 
it as far *as possible up to date without at the 
same time altering it out of all recognition as an 
elementary manual. Through the kindness of 
M*. Muft*ay I have been delivered from the diffi- 
culty of having to consider the exigencies of 
# stereotype plates — for an author anything but a 
leaden rule — and have thus been enabled to 
rewrite large portions besides introducing^many 
detailed alterations. The chief additions will b? 
found in the middle and in the Appendices at 
the end of the book. My aim in making them has 
been to bring the ethical, theory of the text into 



viii Preface to the Third* Edition 

closer connection with recent psychology on th£ 
one hand and sociology on the othef, while re- 
maining true to the original design of furnishing 
the ’student of the science of ethics with an intro- 
duction into the rpain structure of the building 
rather than exploring its recesses or extending its 
boundaries. 

Birmingham, January , 1910. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PROBLEM OF ETHICS. 

if 1. How there comes to be a Problem at all. 

PHji,0SP PHy, s.aid Elata. . begins . irf wonder. The child 

• who wonders why his wax doll shuts its eyes, or his 
kitten wags its tail, has already set forward on the path that 
leads to philosophy and science. Xfa S , fliffer_en cfis airihng 
us that distinguish learned from ignorant depend merely 
upon the exte nt to which we have carried our wonder ; 
whether we are content to acquiesce in superficial answers, 
or still find our desire unsatisfied, and press on with a 
new question so soon as our first is answered. Thus, 
astronomy begins in the wonder and perplexity caused 
by the contradictions and confusions of the apparent 
movements of the heavens. The various systems that 
have succeeded one another — the Ptolemaic, the Coper- 

• ntcan, the Newtonian — have differed only in the relative 
satisfactoriness of the solutions they have offered. The 
question I propose to discuss in this chapter is, fflfi at 
kind of wonder is that in. which .ethics. -begqjSL? To* 
what does that wonder attach ? How does it first ris£? 
How does it express itself? The queStion of the precise 
subject-matter of ethics is deferred. Here I would ask 

• why there should be a science of ethics at all, rather 

3 
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than what the science of ethics is. It may, indeed, seeim 
absurd to ask why it should exist before we know what it 
is. But in this case the “ what ” is a gpod deal determined 
by thtf “why.” At the same time, it must be admitted 
that some of the definitions and results, reached in a 
later part of this esscy, are taken for granted in this 
chapter and the next. 

Etymologies rarely help us much in acquiring accurate 
conceptions of the present use of words. They are as 
often as not misleading.* In the present case, etymology 
will give us considerable help. Ethics is prepisely 
what its derivation {rjOos) implies, the science of moral 
cEaracter. We are, moreover, further helped if we carry 
our etymology a step further back, and recollect that TjOos 
is connected with c 0o<s, custom or hatyt. Similarly, ifjure 
revert to the older name under which our science was 
known, riz., Moral Philosophy, t we find that this means 
the philosophy of mores , which signifies in Latin, primarily 
customs or habits, secondarily the habits of moral agents 
in respect to moral action, i.e. t character. v Assuming, 
then, that ethics is the science of character,” ~and that 
character nfeans, according to its etymology, customs 
pr habits of conduct^ our question is, How does thgt 

* . To ta^e a relevant instance to define Politics, in terms of its 
etymology, as the science of civil life, and go on to argue tl^at 
politicians were those who possessed this science, would clearly be 1 
a mistake. Whately (Logic, p. 118) would remind us df the 
“ Fallacy of Etymology.” 

f Compare “ Physics” and “ Natural Philosophy.” 

< j “ Character,” in our modern view, carries with it greater in- 
wardness than this definition seems to suggest. This is quite in 
conformity with the more subjective aspect which all questions of 
ethics assume in modern discussions as compared with ancient. 
Here it is immaterial whether we define character as habit of con-, 
duct or as habit of will. See bejpw, p. 56. 
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>“ wonder/' which is the source of all science, come to 
attach to national and individual habits of coaduct ? 

JStetangJJt M this question suggests a diffi- 
culty. For at first it might appear as though habitual 
actions trere just that part of conduct which had 
ceased to perplex us or cause# us any trouble. All 
habits may be shown psychologically to be themselves 
the completed form of answers to practical problems. 
The habit of moving one’s limbs in walking is the 
solution of the problem of balancing oneself first 
on gne leg and then on another, and executing a 
forward movement at the same time. When it has 
become a habit, the solution is complete. We are no 
longer troubled with the problem ; we are not even con- 
scious that it is qpe. Similarly with habits *)f conduct 
in a nation or individual, ^he habit, for instance, of 
self-restraint in matters of the body, which th^ ancients 
called Temperance, is the solution of the problem of the 
relative claims to satisfaction of apparently contradictory 
impulses, the impulse of a man to go to the public- 
house, and the impulse to go home to his wife. As a 
habit, or element of character, it is that solution carried 
to perfection, so that the perfectly temperate man is no 
lcmger cSnscious of any conflict or problem as he passes 
tjje tavern. # 

There may. of course, still rise questions as to the 
details _ot the conduct determined by the habit. Thus 
it may remain for the temperate man to decide how # 
much he may drink, at what time, what kind of liquqjr, 
and so on. But these are not ethical questions in the 
sense above referred to. They are a matter of insight 
into the circumstances of a particular case, corresponding 
to the questions of when, # how far, and how fast we 
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shall walk. A hundred such questions may rise in a #> 
man’s mind in a day, without ever bringing him face 
to face with the ethical question proper. This latter 
(Joes not refer primarily to the details of conduct under 
a habit, but to the habit itself. It is not, What acts 
are just, courageous, * temperate ? but, What is justice, 
courage, temperance ? And so the difficulty recurs : 
How can habits of conduct, whicft are^TKemselves solu- 
tions of practical problems in the life of a nation or 
an individual, ever become the subject of that doubt 
and perplexity from which science springs ? ^ 

The answ er brieflyys, that so long as the solutions are 
adequateTo The existing circumstances, so long as 
there is a congruity between the habits of conduct of a 
nation or mdividual and the practical problems of life, 
so long the ethical question remains in abeyance. On 
the othe* hand, it is the appearance of new problems, 
of which the early habits offer no solution, that first 
throws doubt upon the validity of custom. To see how 
this is, let us consider the several stages into wJScfT^ lii this 
ftspffdtpfheTife of progressive nations naturally falls. 

§ 2. General Description of the Conditions under 
which the Problem rises. c 

For the purpose in hand we might divide these stages 
into three. First, there is the period of the formation of ' 
the moral habits of a people, the growth of its morality. 

* IMfiis corresponds in the individual’s life to the period 
of childhood apd early youth. It is the period of its 
education, {fe&tfwe have the period of actiop, corre- 
sponding to early manhood. This is the period in 
which a balance or equilibrium has been established^ 
between the various forces that reside within the nation. 
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•Externally, this equilibrium exhibits itself in the har 
mony of classes, the “balance of the constitution,” 
the reconciliation of interests. Internally, it means the 
adequacy of the moral aptitudes and habits of the 
people, both in force and variety, to meet the calls of 
its daily life. The habits, which # in the previous stage 
were, so to speak, in the gristle, have now hardened 
into a system of traditional morality, the maxims of 
which are embodied in the received moral code, and 
entrenched behind national institutions of State and 
Chujph. I have called this the age of action, because 
it corresponds generally to the period of a nation’s best 
energies and most brilliant achievements. Civil discord 

• is at an end, and the nation is free to expand its power 
abroad.* L a stly we have th e stage of a deej)er fprni 
of disturb ance^ accompanied;., by reflection and effort 
directed^Jo^re-ad^ptation. The balance of # internal 
powers, which was the characteristic feature of the 
second stage, is undermined by the development of 
new forces chief among which is the intellectual pro- 
gress that has gone hand in hand with the enlargement 
of the nation’s experience, as its power extended. 
Corresponding to this progress will be the rise of 
n$w interests, industrial, literary, artistic, philosophical. 
These have to find a place for themselves in the national 

• life. This they can usually only do at the expense of 
existing habits, institutions and formulas. The new wine 
has to be poured into the old bottles. The spirit is con- 
trary to the form. A period of intellectual and«politicaf 

* As examples of this stage might be Mentioned the Jewish 
nation in the time of David, the Athenians in the age of Pericles, 
the Romans after the^ establishment of internal peace by the settle- 

• ment of the long-standing quarrel between patricians and plebeian). 
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ferment sets in'; the age is marked by doubt, perplexity,, 
and hesitation ; it is disconcerted by the apparent base- 
lessness of many forms and institutions upon which 
society has hitherto seemed to rest f the moral law, the 
fabric of the constitution, religion itself, seem shaken 
to their foundations ^ the only choice for individuals 
seems to be either to close their eyes to the con- 
tradictions of the present, and seek refuge in the old 
habits of faith, or to appeal to reason as the “spirit 
which denies” — the illumination that sees nothing in 
the old forms but the tatters of a “creed outworn.” 

But these are alternatives which cannot fail to startle 
and repel. The firSt is to prove traitor to the intel- 
ligence which discerned the new problem, and therefore 
in the last resort to morality itself ; the second is to do 
violence to some of the deepest instincts of the heart. 
It is at this stage that recourse is had to a method 
which opens a third possibility besides the simple accept- 
ance and the simple rejection of the morality and insti- 
tutions of the past. This is to try to understand them. 
It seeks to know whence they really came, what they 
really mean. It blinks no difficulty which the spirit of 
scepticism can raise. It ignores no claim which tra- 
dition puts forward. But it goes its own way, regard- 
less of ba>th, with a deeper doubt than scepticism, 
because it doubts the conclusions of scepticism, and “a 
deeper faith than traditionalism, because it believes in 
the reason which traditions embody, and which is the 
source of what power they still possess. 

§ 3. Historical Illustration from the Case of Greece. 

Historically, the best illustration, both of the decom- 
position Qf national habits and traditions, owing to the 
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growth of national, life, and of the rise out of this 
decomposition of a rational system of morals and 
polity, founded upon the effort to understand current 
forms and, by revealing both their value and # their 
inadequacy, to prepare the way for progress — is to 
be found in the actual origin o£ the study of ethics 
in the age of the Sophists in Greece. This is not 
the place to give any detailed account of the state 
of opinion out of which the great systems of Plato and 
Aristotle grew.* It is sufficient, in illustration of what 
has b^en already said, to remind the reader that the 
Sophists lived at a time of great political, industrial, and 
intellectual expansion. Athens, frdfn a small city-state, 
.had become the head of a great empire. New ideas, 
new interests, new demands, had produced a vague rest- 
lessness and dissatisfaction witji older forms of thought 
and life. In the hands of the Sophists the griticism 
which was the life and breath of the time spread from 
attacks on external forms and abstract theories to the 
ideas of rigljt and wrong, justice and injustice, piety and 
impiety. By their means a general sense of the contra- 
dictions that were latent in the traditional morality came 
to pervade the educated classes in Athens. A condition 
of <Joubt, uncertainty, and general perplexity; was created, 
out of which in due time rose, under the influence *of 
Socrates, the first sketch of a science of morality. 

§ 4. Illustration from Our Own Time. 

But we do not require to go to Athens in ttye time 
of the Sophists to find an illustration of the rise of a 
science of ethics. Our own time, resembling the age 

* See Sidgwick’s History of Ethics ; Grant’s Aristotle , Vol. I., 
tssajr ii. j Erdmann’s History of Philosophy , Vol. I. f pp. 69 folk 
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just referred to in many other respects, resembles it 
in nothing more than this — that it is a time of moral 
and political unrest, resulting in a new demand among 
large numbers of the educated classes to understand 
the meaning of the moral code under which* they live, 
and the institutions that support it. To mention only 
a few of the contradictions and seemingly irreconcilable 
antitheses which criticism has made apparent, and which 
harass and perplex our age, there is, in the field of 
religion, the opposition between faith and reason, science 
and religion, authority and private judgment. In politics 
there is the antithesis between the individual and the 
state; on the one side are asserted “the rights of man ” 
on the other “ the duties of citizenship.” “ Man versus 
Sgtte”* ( may be said to have beep the cause ctfcbre of 
the last century and a h?lf. Coming to more distinctly 
moral questions, we have the conflict between self and 
others, trade sex dr class and community, self-interest 
and the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
pleasure and duty, freedom and necessity, law and 
liberty, circumstance and character, and other sharp- 
homed dilemmas that start from the ground of our 
common life when the light of criticism is turned upon it. 

For all these and similar contradictions 1.0 solution 
is possiBle, except upon condition of a thorough-going 
analysis of the basis of individual and social morality, 
the origin, the meaning, the authority of the moral habits 
of civilised man, and the social, political, and religious 
(institutions in which they have entrenched themselves. 
It is under pressure of these and kindred difficulties that 
the science of ethics has taken a new start in our own 


* See Herbert Spencer’s book with this title 
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tfene. It is indeed true that ethics has always been more 
or less studied in modern times as a department of 
philosophy . Under jfs older name of moral philosophy 
it has always had an honoured place in systems of meta- 
physics. What is characteristic of our time in this regard 
is not the rise of a new study, but»the new significance 
that has come to attach to an old one. The practical 
importance of the science of ethics, as an indispensable 
aid towards the solution of problems that vex our daily 
life, has come to be more fully recognised. Among 
other evidences of this recognition may be mentioned 
the rise of societies to promote its stydy,* * * § the institution 
of the International Journal of Ethics,^ and generally the 
place that is now claimed for it as no longer a subordi- 
nate branch of philosophy, but an independent ?cienc^t 
The validity of this latter clai|n I shall have occasion 
hereafter to examined Meantime it may be noted as 
an illustration of the new importance attaching to the 
study that attempts have been made to detach it from 
the cumbrous adjuncts of logic and metaphysics, and 
to present it as a science in no respect differing, save 
in the complexity of its subject-matte* and the practical 
importance of its conclusions, from other empirical 
scie*ices.|| • 

• * There are Ethical Societies in London, Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and elsewhere, all of recent 
growth. 

t First published October 1890 (Fisher Unwin). 

J On the general question of the dissolution of tlje ancient^artner* 
ship between philosophy and its various brashes, see article l>y 
James Ward, Mind, Vol. XV., No. 58. 

§ See pp. 24, 32 below. 

• || See Leslie Stephen’s Science oj Ethics , pp. 6, 7. Also S. 
Alexander’s Moral Order and Progress, p. 80 
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§ 5. Objection to the Study. 

« 

It is upon this ground that we must meet the objection 
which is sometimes brought agaihst moral philosophy 
from the practical side. Since Aristotle * thejp have not 
been wanting those^ to whom the discussion of the 
validity of moral distinctions has appeared to have an 
“unsettling” effect upon the student. It has been 
thought to undermine his belief in the absoluteness of 
these distinctions. Even where, as in Utilitarianism and 
current forms of Idealism, their validity is strenuously 
maintained, philosophy has yet been accused offsetting 
aside the immediate authority of conscience or Divine 
Law in favour of the secondary end of human happiness 
— or well-being, otherwise interpreted — and so, by en- 
c6uraging the tendency to reflect and refine upon 
common duties, of opening the door to casuistry and 
self-deception. 

The answer to this and all similar objections is clear 
and decisive. In the first place, it is no longer a question, 
as is assumed by those who urge them, whether we shall 
consent, or refuse to consent, to the discussion of ethical 
problems. The spirit of the time has taken the choice 
out of our hands ; and the doubts and difficulties which 
beset the common interpretation of moral responsibility 
are the commonplaces of current literature. No educated 
person can escape them. It is merely a question whether 
we shall encounter them in the spirit of amateurs trusting 
for a ^solution to isolated aper$us % or with the serious 
purpose of the scientific student who may hope to reach 
a systematic view of the whole field. It might indeed 
be suggested that I omit to mention a third alternative. 

* Who thought the study unsuited to young men. Ethics , I. i. 
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Bor have there not -been some, and those the finest 
spirits of thek time, who. like John Henry Newman, 
have been earnest seekers after truth, and yet because 
in this particular fiela have seen no possibility of light 
have preferred 10 fall back on the authority of conscience 
and feeling, where it is claimed .that “ beyond these 
voices there is peace ” ? It is undoubtedly possible, as 
we have seen, to shut our eyes to the issues at stake, 
and renounce the attempt to re-establish intellectual 
order in the field of moral ideas ; but this is a solution 
which ^is not likely to satisfy the bolder and more 
energetic spirits upon whom the hope of the future 
depends. Nor do those who adopf this course really 
get “beyond,” they only get away from these voices. 
It is a retrograde, qot a forward step. The vtound in 
the moral peace of the age hjs been inflicted by tfie 
scientific reason, and it is scientific reason whigh, like 
the spear of Ithuriel, must heal the wound which it has 
itself made. 

In the seepnd place, from the side of particular duties, 
it ought to be pointed out that to set aside the immediate 
impulse to act in accordance with a fpced rule in favour 
of a careful analysis of the conditions of the case, and 
of tfee probable effects of our action, is not always evil, 
as is apt to be assumed by those who make ttffe abofe 
objection. On the contrary, it may be a form of con- 
scientiousness which, in the complex state of civilisation 
in which we live, requires in every way to be encouraged. 
This in itself has nothing in common with the casuistical* 
desire to find in the circumstances an ^ccuse for neglect 
of an obvious duty. It is only because the reflective 
effort to understand the significance of our actions has 
tSeen too uncommon in the past that it has come to be 
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associated wit f h this immoral attitude of mind. It is trutf, 
as we shall hereafter see, that moral philosophy and 
casuistry as reasoned systems alike begin in the per- 
ception that traditional rules are G an insufficient guide 
to moral action ; but the casuistical spirit, which seeks in 
the manysidedness pf action an escape from the claim 
of duty, had not to wait for moral philosophy for 
the opportunity of asserting itself ; nor will the denial 
of the rights of the reflective reason in this field have 
any effect in suppressing or restraining a tendency which 
is, in fact, the outcome of moral insensibility,^ not of 
intellectual alertness. It might, on the contrary, be 
reasonably maintaified that the habit of forecasting the 
consequences of conduct with a view to estimating its 
value, which, on the view before us, is encouraged by 
i&oral philosophy, is the best preservative against that 
self-deception for which casuistry is only another name. 

§ 6. Effect of the Study of Ethics on our General 
View of Life. 

( 

If now, reverting to our definition of ethics as the 
science of moral habits, the reader ask what we may 
expect to be the practical outcome of such an investigation 
on our general view of the nature and authority of these 
habits, £ answer that that effect will be twofold. First, 
it will necessarily be in part destructive. This is implied 
in saying that it is a science. Science is critical. It 
criticises, corrects ; and in doing so dissolves the views 
of coijimonsense. Ethical science does so no less. Some 
familiar distinctions, some effete prohibitions and in- 
junctions, will have to be given up. With these will go 
much that passes in popular judgment for moral conduct, 
and even types of character that have won general 
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admiration. Moral law, like statute law, grows by con- 
stant alteration and accretion; and just as many con- 
tradictory laws, passed at various times, without reference 
to one another, may remain on the statute-book, so # the 
moral code of any period may contain many elements 
loosely compacted and imperfectly, reconciled with one 
another. The result of the application of scientific 
criticism to these will be like the revisal and codification 
of statute law. 

Similarly, in reference to the social institutions that 
suppog existing morality, we may expect that our results 
will have a negative and critical side. These also, like 
the moral code, are an unconsciou/ growth. Like the 
organs of animal life, they were evolved in response to 
vital needs. Yet, as there are survivals and rudimentary 
organs among the parts of aniipals, so in a community 
forms and institutions may survive from a former state 
of life. One of the first results of ethical science will 
be the perception of this fact. 

So too, with regard to the authority on which the moral 
law is based, we may expect, in the first instance, a 
critical and apparently negative result. 9 As man’s notions 
of this authority were formed in the ages of poetry and 
mythology* we may expect the ordinary notions about 
it to be tinged with the colour of their origin. Hi regard 
to these, as in other respects, ethics “ is nothing if it 
is not critical.” 

But if in its first rdle as critical reflection seems 
to be attacking the basis of morality, this is only th^ 
superficial aspect of its work.* In its % deeper aspect it 

* In all scientific education there is a stage in which destruction 
wems to be the chief work of science. Plato calls it the “puppy 
dog M stage. 
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is reconstructive. It comes, not to destroy, but to fulfil 
It does so by separating the essential from the unessential, 
the permanent from the transient, the spirit from the 
form of moral and social institutions, and by leaving 
only that which is seen to be organically connected with 
human nature, it gives it a value and a sanctity which, 
as merely traditional, it never could possess. How it 
does so it is the object of what follows in some degree 
to explain. 
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CHAPTER II. 

a CAN THERE BE A SCIENCE OF ETHICS? 

<# 

§ 7. Difficulty in the Conception#of such a Science. 

In the preceding chapter a sketch has been given of the 
circumstances in which the practical need for a science of 
ethics arises, the general nature of its problem, and the 
kind of answer to it that may be expected. We have 
now to seek for a convenient point from which to start 
in the endeavour to give an outline of its contents. But 
before we do so several preliminary difficulties that rise 
in connection with the very idea of a science of this 
kind require to be noticed. 

Accepting the general definition ^given on p. 4) of 
ethics as*the science of character or conduct, in what 
sense, we may ask, can we speak of such a* scien«e ? 

• Science, it is said, has for its subject-matter necessary 
truths. It traces effects to their causes, formulates 
general laws as to the way in which these causes act, and 
from these generalisations, or the combinations yf them, # 
proceeds to deduce new consequences. The last of 
these processes is especially distinctive of a science. 
No science is considered complete until it is shown 
•to be possible to predict particular effects from the 

2 
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known laws of their causes. According to this idea o$ 
a science, it becomes at once evident that,* in assuming 
the possibility of a science of character and conduct, we 
assume that these entities are the effects of certain 
definable causes, that it is possible to formul&e general 
laws of their origin and course of development, and that 
when the science is perfected we may expect to be able 
to make confident predictions regarding them on the 
ground of our previous generalisations. Thus at the 
very outset we seem to make certain assumptions as 
to the nature of human character and conduct, thF dis- 
cussion of which has always been one of the chief 
subjects of moral philosophy. For is it not contended 
by a large and powerful school of writers that “ character 
and conduct are precisely that which cannot be ex- 
plained as the resultant t of discernible and calculable 
forces ? t They are chiefly dependent upon the human 
will, and we have no right at the outset of our investi- 
gation to make an assumption which prejudges the 
question as to the freedom of volition. I{ the will is 
free, the whole conception of a science of ethics falls 
to the ground : tjiere is a variable and incalculable 
element in character and conduct which vitiates all its 
results.” * « 

This Abjection is, however, based upon a miscon- 
ception of the nature of the science. It is indeed* 
possible to treat human conduct as a natural phenome- 
non on the same plane as other physical events, such 
the notions of the planets, or the evolution of species. 
The aim of the science upon this supposition will be 
to formulate general laws of the action of human 
agents in specific circumstances, and thence deduce 
the course it will take in nations and individuals upon 
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^he recurrence of similar conditions. A science of 
this kind, difficult as it might prove to be to work it 
out in detail, is a| least conceivable, and it would 
certainly proceed upon the assumption that the freedom 
of the wilf is a delusion, or at any rate may be neglected 
for purposes of the science.* Buf such a science would 
have little or nothing to do with ethics. Ethics is not 
primarily concerned with conduct as a fact in space and 
time> — something done here and now, following from 
certain icauses in the past, and succeeded by certain results 
in thtJ future. It is concerned with the judgment upon 
conduct , the judgment that such and |uch conduct is right 
or wrong. The distinction is important, and has been 
made the basis of a general classification of the sciences. 
On the one hand, we have those sciences which are ad- 
eemed with facts or phenomena of nature or of mind, 
actual occurrences which have to be analysed, classified, 
and explained. The movement of the earth round the 
sun is such a fact. Astronomy may be taken as the type 
of this clasi of sciences. On the other hand, there are 
those sciences which have to do primarily, not with facts 
in space and time, but with judgments about those facts. 
It might be said, indeed, that all facts present them- 
selves to Its as judgments. “The earth mov^s round 
the sun ” is a fact, but it is also a judgment. There is 
\ distinction, however (to go no deeper), between a 
judgment of fact and a judgment upon fact, corres- 
ponding to the distinction between “judgment” in its 
logical sense of “ proposition ” and “judgment ” iff 
its judicial sense of “ sentence.” It <ls with judgment 
in the latter sense that ethics has to do. It deals with 

* * Mill’s sketch of a science of ethology in Logic t Book V., is 
interesting in this connection. 
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conduct as the subject of judicial judgment, not with cow 
duct merely as predicated in time. On this ground ethics 
has been classed with what have beep called “ normative” 
sciences, to which Logic, or the science of the judgment 
of truth or falsity, and ^Esthetics, or the sciertce of the 
judgment of beauty o* ugliness, also belong. Ethics has 
to do with the norm, or standard of right and wrong, as 
logic has to do with the standard of truth, aesthetics with 
the standard of beauty. It is concerned primarily with 
the laws that regulate our judgments of right and wrong, 
only secondarily with the laws that regulate concoct as 
an event in time.* 

t 


§ 8. What may be Expected of a Science of Ethics P 

*'If we now come closer to the question of the 
present^ chapter, and ask in what sense there can be 
said to be a science of moral judgment, we open up 
a still more serious difficulty. Although the full im- 
port of our answer can only be apprehended after the 
claim that is now to be made on behalf of ethics 
has been justified by the detailed exposition of the 
theory itself, still it may be permissible to state here 
generally what we may expect as the result of t the 
present inquiry. 

Before attempting to do so, it is necessary, however*, 
to define more clearly than we have yet done what a 
science in the strict sense is, and what we require that 
^t shoqjd do for us. Wherein, in astronomy for example, 
does the scientific differ from the ordinary way of look- 
ing at things ? In the first place, it observes accurately . 
Every one knows that the heavenly bodies change their 

* See note at the end of the chapter, and p. 37 below. 
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position with reference to the earth and* one another] 
astronomical science demands accurate observations and 
descriptions of these changes. In the second place, 
science distinguishes different kinds of the phenomena 
thus observed, and classifies them according to # their 
most significant differences. Astronomy soon arrives 
at the distinction between our own sun and planetary 
system, and more distant suns. Within this it distin- 
guishes moons from planets, planets that have cooled 
sufficiently to permit of life upon their surface from 
those^that have not, and so on. In the third place, 
science must not only accurately observe and classify : 
it must explain . By this it is rfc>t meant that there 

may not be sciences which do no more than classify the 
phenomena with which they deal. Such a inception 
of their function is illustrated by the earlier staged of 
most sciences, which, in their later development, have 
outgrown it. What is meant is that we must always 
refuse to rest in such a limitation. We can never sit 
down satisfied, as some Positivist writers would seem 
to wish to have us do, with the mere discovery of 
likenesses and differences between phenomena; but 
are forced to look beyond these external relations, 
anjjl to s$ek for a principle, in the light of which we 
can explain them. What do we mean by this further 
• claim ? 

Without entering into any detailed discussion of what 
is meant by “explanation,” which is a question for 
logic, not for ethics, I may define shortly wha^ I wijh* 
the reader here to understand b> ^ this term. To 
explain a phenomenon or occurrence, in the proper 
sense of the term, it is not sufficient, as popular 
9 language implies, to find the cause or agency which 
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produced it.** Explanation includes this, but is not 
exhausted by it. A thing can only properjy be said to 
be explained when it is seen necessarily to flow from 
the “sum of the conditions n which the science in 
question takes into account. But these conditions, 
when accurately apprehended, are never merely a series 
of successive phenomena, or even an aggregate of co- 
existent phenomena, but the relations of the parts or 
members of an organic system to one another. In such 
a system it is to be observed .that each separate element 
which calls for explanation appears at once in the twofold 
relation of cause and effect, conditioning and conditiftned ; 
so that this distinction, which is commonly assumed as 
the basis of explanation, may be said to have disappeared 
in the forp under which we are finally required to think 
of <?he several phenomena under investigation. We may 
accordingly go a step farther, and, setting aside the 
definitioh of explanation as the sum of the conditions, 
substitute for it a still more accurate one. A phenomenon 
is in this sense only fully explained when enough is 
known of the particular system in question ft> permit us 
to apprehend the phenomenon in the light of the known 
relations of the other parts, and therefore as a coherent 
member of the whole. To take a simple instance, the 
phgnome^on of the dawn is explained in the sense 
described when we see it to be the necessary result of 
the sum of conditions which we know as the planetary 
system ; in other words, when we know enough of the 
' mutual relations of the various members of the planetary 
system, and the «laws of their motions, to see that these 
involve the turning of our part of the earth to the light 

* For this kind of explanation in its three forms, see Mill’s 
Logic t Book HI., ch. xii. ; Bain’s Inductive Logic , Book III., ch. xii. «■ 
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of the sun at a particular moment in the manner we call 
the sunrise . 11 

By this third sta^e, therefore, in the scientific account 
of any phenomenon, we mean the process by which it 
is showi* to be a coherent part of a system or organ- 
ism. It is shown to be “requited” by the conditions 
previously known to prevail in a particular field or 
group of facts. As so explained, it is seen to be neces- 
sarily involved in these conditions so soon as we realise 
what they mean ; in other words, on the assumption 
of tly existence of the system, to be a necessary truth. 
Of course the particular group is itself related to other 
groups, and ultimately to the whjSle system of known 
reality; so that the complete explanation of any fact, 
if it is legitimate to speak of completeness in such 
a matter, would require tha^ we should see it to be 
necessarily involved in the constitution of thg cosmos 
as a whole. Science however, qud Science, contents 
itself with a perceived coherence of its data relatively 
to a limited sphere, spatial, mechanical, chemical, 
or biological. On the other hand, the ultimate 
relations of these spheres to one another, and to 

* A still simpler example of this process of explanation would be 
th^ adjustment of a piece in a child’s picture puzzle. The “ex- 
planation ” of its apparently strange shape and jumble^>f coloifred 
surface is only found when its place has been assigned to it in the 
organic structure of the whole. With the above statement of the 
nature of explanation in general we may compare Comte’s view of 
what is required for the explanation of social phenomena in* 
particular. It is the more significant, as it is in manifest contrac- 
tion to his frequently expressed view of wl^t ta may look for in 
science in general. Social phenomena, he says ( Pos . Pel., Vol. II., 
p. 95), are explained in the scientific sense of the word when they 
"have been connected with the whole of the existing situation 
and the whole of the preceding movement,’* 
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reality as a w&ole, is the point of view distinctive ofo 
Philosophy. 9 

Can ethics be said to be explanatory in any similar 
sense? I believe that it can. It aims at exhibiting 
the different forms of moral judgment as necessarily 
flowing from the known conditions of the individual 
and social life of man. To the unreflective, moral judg- 
ments appear to be isolated phenomena, without relation 
to one another or to other facts of experience. Into 
a world of otherwise strictly correlated and compre- 
hensible facts and events, there appear to be intruded 
arbitrary pronouncements of condemnation or approval. 
It is the work of ethics, as here conceived, to bring these 
judgments into organic relation with one another and 
with the <known facts of experience ; to strip them of 
their apparent arbitrariness, and clothe them with the 
livery of reason, by showing them to be necessary 
postulates of that organism of relations which we know 
as human society. On the other hand, human life is 
only part of the life of the world as a wh$le, and no 
“ completeness ” of explanation can be looked for within 
these limits. It is.this, combined with the importunate- 
ness with which the human mind presses forward to 
some such explanation, that explains the close connec- 
tion bettffeen ethics and metaphysics hereafter to be 
noted. * 


§ 9. Comparison of Ethics as so interpreted with 
1 Intuitionist and Theological Ethios. 

i 

The nature and extent of this claim will be more 
obvious if we contrast it shortly with two other views, 
that have been held as to the nature and limits of 
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ethical investigation; Attempts have been made to 
limit the scope of the science to the description and 
classification of the utterances of what is called Moral 
Sense. The only ulfimate account which we can give, 
it is said, • of those pronouncements as to right and 
wrong which we call moral judgments, is that in the 
presence of certain conditions ( e.g one’s neighbour’s 
purse and a desire for money) moral sense pronounces 
certain judgments (e.g., that it is wrong to take what is 
not one’s own). Ethics has to do with the description 
and classification of these judgments. It cannot further 
explain them. They rest upon an innate feeling or 
instinct that defies further analysis. fAs against this view 
we should, of course, admit the existence of what is 
called moral sense or feeling, — the consideration^ which 
is an important part of ethics, —but we should refuse to 
regard it as an unanalysable utterance of a # special 
faculty. It has an origin, a history, and a place among 
the other data of the moral life which it is the function 
of ethics to jinfold. Similarly, its dicta (though it is not 
at all clear how a “ sense ” can speak as well as feel) are 
not isolated utterances (as such they # would be wholly 
unintelligible), but derive what significance they have 
from* their*relation to an objective system of mutually 
related parts or elements. # • 

• Another view traces the moral judgments or decrees 
which are the subject-matter of ethics back to the will 
of an external authority. They are communicated to 
man partly through conscience, partly through revelation* 
but in both cases are in the last resorfc to be explained 
by a direct reference to this Supreme Will, not to human 
life and experience as such. It is not necessary to enter 
8n disputed points of theology to see that, whatever the 
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connection Between morality and religion (and it is^ 
very close one) may be, this view amouats either to a 
denial of any science of ethics in the proper sense of 
the word, or to the logical fallafiy of tetitio principiu 
If it be meant that no account can be giyen of the 
good and the righ^ except that they are the will of 
God, there is an end of all inquiry. We may be told 
by conscience and revelation what is right, but to the 
question of science, Why is it right ? why am I bound 
to accept this authority? there is no answer. As 
Shaftesbury puts it, “If the mere Will, Decree ^>r Law 
of God be said absolutely to constitute right and wrong, 
then are these latter words of no significancy at all. 
For thus, if each part of a contradiction were affirmed 
for truth* by the supreme Power, they would consequently 
Become true. Thus if one person were decreed to 
suffer ^for another’s fault, the sentence would be just 
and equitable. And thus in the same manner, if 
arbitrarily and without reason some beings were destined 
to endure perpetual ill, and others as constantly to enjoy 
good, this also would pass under the same (fenomination. 
But to say of anything that it is just or unjust on such 
a foundation as tfiis is to say nothing or to speak with- 
out meaning.”* If, on the other hand, it be meant 
merely that the good and the right become known to us 
through the direct action of another will upon our 
minds and consciences, /.&, that we know that this is 
right, that wrong, because God tells us, the truth of 
this ajcount will be a question for theology and meta- 
physics; but, trup or false, it does not help us to the 
solution of the ethical question. We are still left to 
ask, Why is it right? Is it right because God wills 
* Inquiry concerning Virtue , Book I., Pt. iii., § 2, * 
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jj, or does God will it because it is right? In the 
former case are back at the denial of the possi- 
bility of any science of ethics ; in the latter case we 
are still at the beginning of our investigation, and 
our explanation of the judgment of right is stilt to 
seek. 

I claim then for ethics that it is a science in as full a 
sense as any one of the physical or material sciences. It 
aims at explaining moral judgments, as astronomy aims 
at explaining the motions of the planets, or geometry 
the properties of figures, by showing their place in a 
system which cannot exist as a consistent whole (or, 
in other words, cannot be recognised by reason as 
existing at all) without them. Thus, to anticipate, 
the judgment that theft is wrong is not explained by 
merely referring it to a moral sense or feeling, or fo 
the decree of a divine will,* but by showing that 
disregard for other people’s property is inconsistent 
with that system of mutual relations which we call 
social life. 


Note. ^ 

The distin&ioi) drawn in § 7 between natural and normative is 
not proposed as the basis of a philosophical classification of the 
lienees. (For such a classification, in which ethics, or the Science of 
the Good appears as the last term in the series, see Plato’s Republic, 
Book VI., p. 507 foil., and for an elaborate modern expansion of 
it, Comte’s Positive Philosophy , Miss Martineau’s English Abridg- 
ment, Vol. I.) The distinction is adopted in the text to eigphasis^ 
the point under discussion, and must not be presseck More especially 
I should desire to exclude the common asfcmption that ethics 
aims at laying down rules, or offering direct instruction for the 
conduct of life. That the study has important practical bearings, I 
have already implied in Chapter I. ; that many suggestive practical 
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hints are to be f&und in writers upon ethics, and even that for 
work of the preacher and teacher of morality it ccjpstitutes by far 
the most important intellectual preparation, I willingly admit ; but 
just for this reason I hold it to be all the yiore important to realise 
the distinction between the legitimate aim of analysing our moral 
judgments and “ defining the ideal involved in life,” s^d the quite 
illegitimate attempt to lay down any set of general precepts as the 
foundation of an art of life. As Professor Mackenzie puts it, “ For 
the communication of the art of conduct * exaftfple is better than 
precept,* and experience is better than either ; so that even if it 
were the business of ethics to lay down precepts, these precepts 
would still not suffice for instruction in the art of life.** For the 
further discussion of the relation of ethics to practice see the next 
chapter. f 
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CHAPTER III. 

SCOPE OF THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS. 

§ 10. fn what sense Ethics differs from the Natural 
Sciences. 

Having indicated in what sense etifics may be said to 
resemble other sciences, it remains for me further to 
define its general character by pointing dlit mqje 
particularly in what respects it differs from them. 

It differs from all the natural sciences in that : — 

(1) It starts from the assumption of the existence of 
a rule or standard of judgment, not from physical events 
and the causes which determine them. This has been 
already explained. It will require limitation hereafter, 
but need not now detain us. It involves, however, a 
further distinction which it is of the utmost importance 
to note. • 

(2) Seeing that it deals with judgments consciously 
passed by man upon himself and others, it rests upon 
the assumption that man is not merely a part of nature 
and the blind servant of her purposes, but is conscious # 
of being a part, and of being subject to hef lawsi 
He not only behaves in a certain w*y in presence of 
particular circumstances, as oxygen may be said to 

“ behave ” in the presence of hydrogen, but he is con- 
scious of his behaviour in its relation to himself and 
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others. It is on the ground of this consciousness that 
he passes judgment upon it. Hence arty attempt to 
treat the science of human concoct and character as 
merely a branch of material science is doomed to 
failure. The “ explanations ” in the field ff of ethics 
cannot be in terms « of the laws and hypotheses that 
are applicable in the field of physical science. The 
laws of motion or the principle of the conservation of 
energy are here out of court. It is true that human 
conduct may be described as a mode or form of energy, 
but the important thing is the “form,” — it is conscious 
energy, and that makes all the difference. Among other 
things it involves ala consequence that the powers and 
potentialities of the human will are upon the increase, and 
tljat the* law of the moral world is more appropriately 
expressed as one of thf “increase” rather than “the 
conservation of energy.” * 

Nothing has created more confusion in the history of 
science than the attempt to take principles which 
successfully explain phenomena in one field and apply 
them to those of another to which they are inapplicable. 
It was thus that the Pythagoreans thought that the laws 
of abstract number were adequate to explain the con- 
crete facts of the physical world ; the atomists that the 
hVpothef is of indestructible, material atoms, was sufficient 
to explain all phenomena of life and thought. And though 
we have given over these attempts in their cruder forms, 
yet we are still liable, in our enthusiasm for a prin- 
ciple which we have victoriously applied in one field, 
r 

* “While the physical world is formed of an aggregate of energies 
which vary in form but not in quantity, the moral world, on the con- 
trary, is, so to speak, in continual formation. ” G. Villa Contemporary 
Psychology , p. 360. 
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to overlook fundamental distinctions of subject-matter, 
and apply it % in a field where it is altogether irrele- 
vant or only relatively valid. * We are in continual 
danger of forgetting that the world does not consist of 
groups of facts all upon the same plane and explicable by 
the same axioms and definitions, but disposes them in 
an ascending series resembling rather a spiral column, 
from each new round of which we view the facts that 
lie before us from a higher point and at a different 
angle. In regard to ethics we may here so far anticipate 
as to state the view, hereafter to be proved, that it differs 
from the sciences that stand next below it, viz., biology 
and natural history, in that while tfiese treat man as 
organically related to his environment in nature and 
society, ethics treats of him as conscious tf thaj 
relation. * 

(3) Another distinction is important. It flows naturally 
from the two already mentioned. It has already been 
observed (p. 23) that the explanations of particular 
sciences are, jfter all, relative. No fact or phenomenon 
is fully explained till its relations to all the world beside 
are clearly known and defined. But “all tfieworld beside, 
or the whole system of things, is not the subject-matter 
of aay particular science. So far as it can be made 
a subject of investigation at all, it is the subject of 

• 

* As a prominent instance of this mistake at the present time we 
might take the tendency to apply the law of natural selection, as 
it is observed to operate in unconscious nature and among the 
lower animals, to the life of man as a conscious and intelligent • 
member of a social .system. Even H. Spenc%* is not altogether 
free from this error. A great deal of the antagonism to the scientific 
treatment of the moral life is probably due to attempts to explain its 
pl^nomena upon inadequate principles. See Book III., ch. iii. 
below. 
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philosophy &r metaphysics. But while philosophy^* 
alone deals with the question of ultimate explanations, 
yet relatively, and in their own field, the explanations 
of the particular sciences are regarded as valid. It 
might be said, for instance, that the truth ( pf the fifth 
proposition of the §rst book of Euclid is independent 
of the conclusions of philosophy as to the nature and 
reality of space, and no one would think it worth 
while seriously to question the statement that mathe- 
matics is independent of metaphysics. But the 
question may be and has been put with refe^pnee to 
ethics, Is it in like manner independent of philosophy ? 
The older thinke!^ apparently were of opinion that 
it was not, as it was commonly spoken of as moral 
philosophy . Modern nomenclature and methods of 
treating it have emphasised its independence. Recent 
writer^ even go out of their way to disown all con- 
nection between ethics and metaphysics. But besides 
the general connection which there is between all the 
sciences which deal with some particular aspect of 
the world (e.g., mathematics, which deals with space; 
dynamics, which deals with bodies in motion) and 
philosophy or metaphysics, which deals with the 
nature and reality of the world as a whqle, there is 
‘in the*- case of ethics a more particular connection. 
This is manifest whether we take the point of view 
of the first or of the second of the distinctions already 
mentioned. 

, Fq£ (a) Ethics, we have seen, has to do with moral 
judgments, ahd^ these judgments are judgments of value 

# Which, however, ought not to be thought of as opposed to the 
sciences, but only, to use Professor James’s words, as “ an unusually 
obstinate effort to think clearly ” on their subject-matter. 
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the value of conduct or character. Now, whatever they 
be in reality* they are apparently, at least, judgments of 
absolute, not merely of relative value ; for it is usually 
thought and asserted that conduct is good or bad, not 
merely refatively, /.<?., according as we choose to regard a 
certain end desirable or not, but absolutely, *>., without 
relation to our individual views of what is desirable 
or not desirable in particular circumstances. This 
apparently is the meaning of duty and right as contrasted 
with pleasure or utility. In other words, morality is 
comnfcnly thought to be required by the nature of 
things as a whole, not merely by the circumstances in 
which we happen to live. It is rl>t necessary here to 
decide whether this opinion is true or false. Clearly if 
it is true there is a most intimate connection between 
ethics and metaphysics. And even if it be false it is 
difficult to see how its falsity can be proved# without 
more or less overt reference to a philosophical doctrine 
of the place of man in the universe, and his relation to 
its central principle or purpose. 

(b) This intimate connection with metaphysics may 
further be illustrated from the fact that in ethics we have 
to do, not only with man as related to his material and 
social en^ronment, but with man as conscious of this 
relationship. For this consciousness, as may # be ea^ly 
'shown, involves a reference to the whole world besides, as 
a cosmos or order in which he has a place. In being 
conscious of himself as a citizen of a particular state,, 
or as a member of the human brotherhood, h& is also 
conscious of himself as a citizen of Ihe world, and as a 
member of a cosmos of related beings. And just as it is 
impossible to think of himself as a member of any lesser 
circle of relations, e.g t% of the family, without thinking of 

3 
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himself as a member of a larger circle, e.g . 9 a society or* 
state, so is it impossible to think of himself as a member 
of society without thinking of him^lf as a member of 
a universal or cosmic order. His thought of himself, 
under this latter aspect, overflows, as it tffere, into 
all his other thoughts* about himself, transforming and 
moulding them in such a way that it is impossible to 
treat of any of the narrower forms of consciousness, e.g. t 
his family consciousness, without taking the wider into 
account. It is of course possible for the moment and 
for purposes of science to abstract one aspect oi^form 
of consciousness, such as the consciousness of ourselves 
as members of a paVticular society, from our conscious- 
ness of ourselves in general, just as it is possible to 
abstract a c particular form or portion of space or of force 
from space or force in igeneral. But when we come 
to analyse our social consciousness into its constituent 
elements, and ask, as we do in ethics, What are its 
nature and contents ? we find that the answer depends 
upon our answer to the wider question,# as to the 
nature and contents of consciousness as a whole, in 
a far more intimate way than does the question of 
the properties of the triangle or the electric current 
upon the ( question of the nature of space of force? in 
general. 'Thus, to take a single instance, the science 
of mathematics will remain unaffected whether we* 
believe with one school of metaphysicians that our 
knowledge of space is given from without, or with 
afiother € that it ( is an a priori form contributed by the 
mind itself. Butf no one could say that our ethical 
analysis of that form of social consciousness which, we 
call conscience will remain unaffected whether we believe; 
with the Epicureans that the world is an accidental 
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fconcourse of atoms,' or hold with the Stoics that it 
is the reflection of divine intelligence. We are thus 
led to the conclusiqp that, while the natural sciences 
may be said to be practically independent of metaphysics, 
the conclusions of philosophy as to the nature of the 
world at large and man’s relation to it are of the utmost 
importance to ethics, and cannot be neglected in a 
complete exposition of its subject-matter.* 

While this is so, it may be convenient and even 
necessary, in an elementary treatise like the present, 
to consider the subject-matter of ethics with as little 
reference as possible to the philosophical questions 
involved. Little harm can corned of this course, so 
long as we know what we are about. It only comes 
to be misleading when we confuse the tempofary con- 
venience of neglecting these ^questions with the per- 
manent possibility of doing so. To assert that«we may 
for purposes of investigation abstract from metaphysical 
considerations is one thing ; to assert their irrelevance to 
our ultimate«results is quite another. t 

§ 11. Ethics as a " Practical 99 Science. 

Ethics has sometimes been distinguished from the 
natiyal sciences on the ground that it is practical while 
they are theoretic. On examination, however? the dis- 
tinction is found to be a superficial one. It is true, 
indeed, that ethics stands nearer to our everyday life 
than does, for instance, astronomy or physiology. Its 
very name, as we have seen, implies this, and *>n this 

* The. precise point at which metaphysicafcjuestions press them- 
selves upon our notice will be noted below. See pp. 237 and 251. 

f On the relation of philosophy to science in general, see the 
fygic of Hegel (Wallace’s Eng. Tr.), pp. 9-12 ; and cp . Mackenzie’s 
Manual of Ethics, pp. 41 foil. 
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ground it has sometimes been called practical philo* 
sophy. It is the science of conduct (irpofis) and the 
judgments which more deeply effecj, it. Its conclusions 
may therefore be said to be of immediate and universal 
interest in a sense which cannot be claimetl for the 
conclusions of the sciences just mentioned. But this 
does not carry us far. For it may easily be shown that 
as a science ethics is just as theoretic as astronomy or 
physiology, while, as furnishing the basis for the scientific 
practice of the arts, e.g., of navigation and of healing, 
these sciences are just as practical as ethics. * 

The idea that there can be such a thing as a science 
which is purely tlfeoretic comes from our habit of 
thinking of the natural sciences as systems of truth 
el^borateh in books which are chiefly useful as a means 
of intellectual training. In the early stages of the history 
of science such a mistake was impossible. Man's in- 
terest in the laws of nature was then only the reflection 
of his interest in his own ends and purposes. Causes 
in nature were only interesting as means «to practical 
ends.* It is true that there came a time when man 
began to develop tiiat “ disinterested curiosity ” which is 
the condition of all higher achievement in science. Yet 
it is equally true that, just in proportion a! scientific 
research ^becomes divorced from the practical interest 
that man has in the subjugation of nature, there is a* 
danger that it may become pedantic or dilettante.! 

’ * See Hoffding’s Psychology , p. 240 (Eng. Tr.). 

c f E.g* Mr. Casgubon's Key to all Mythologies in MiddUmarch . 
One cannot help sometimes a suspicion that much of the erudition 
oi the present time, which, as Hegel once said, “ finds most to be 
done where' there it least to be got from it,” is in the same con- 
dition. But here we are on a dangerous track. 44 Practice ” is 4 
large word. On the whole subject see Appendix C at end. 
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Jiven the most abstract and theoretic of all the sciences, 
viz., ipetaphysics or philosophy, while, as Novalis said, 
“ it bakes no bread,” may, as we have seen, become the 
most practical. 

On the; other hand, the notion that ethics is* less 
theoretic than any other science can only come from 
the tendency, already remarked upon, to confuse theory 
with practice in the field of conduct — ideas and judg- 
ments about morality in the study or in the class-room 
with moral ideas and moral judgments in the concrete 
circumstances of daily life. 


I 

§ 12. Has Ethics to do with what Ought to be 
rather than with what IsP • 

» 

Closely allied with the views' just criticised is another 
that is not less misleading. Ethics, it is sai 3 , differs 
from the natural sciences in that, while they deal with 
things as they are , ethics deals with them as they ought 
to be. This distinction, it is maintained, is based upon 
the fundamental antithesis between natural and moral 
law. The former is the law of what is, the latter of 
wh^t is t<* be. The law of gravitation is a statement 
of the actual relation between the pen I harfd in my 
•hand and the earth which attracts it. On the other 
hand, the law that I shall be perfectly sincere in the 
opinions I express by my writing is a statement of 
what ought to be my relation to my reader, ighatevjr* 
the actual fact may be. ^ * 

To all this it may be replied that the distinction 
is true enough, but it only brings us back to the 
*point, by this time sufficiently obvious, that in the one 
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case the emphasis is on a standard of life, in the othe$ 
on a law of physical causation. To press the distinction 
into a complete separation between the “is” and the 
“ought” — fact and standard or Criterion of fact — can 
lead*only to confusion. The truth is that what^s called a 
natural law is itself no c t so much a statement of fact as of 
a standard or type to which facts have been found more 
or less to approximate. This is true even in inorganic 
nature, whose laws are coming to be conceived of by 
physicists themselves rather as a statement of averages 
or working hypotheses than as anything verifiable of 
individual entities * In physiology and biology it is 
obvious that we ar^ dealing not merely with things as 
they are, but with normal or standard types of adapta- 
tion exemplified in particular organs and organisms, 
n8t merely with what things are, but with what they 
ought to be. This may* be otherwise stated by saying 
that in all science there is a reference to a system 
or whole which makes definite demands upon its parts, 
setting rules and limits to their form and action. The 
difference between the sciences consists in ttie difference 
in the nature of the wholes to which reference is made, 
and therefore in the implications of the “oughts” requiring 
conformity to it. What differentiates ethics t from other 
sciences «is not that it sits looser to the “is,” but that 
since the whole or type is, as we shall see, nothing less 
than human nature itself, the “ought” is not only 
one that comes with all the weight of the implied 
Reality H but one that can be recognised by the individual 
himself and cah feerefore come to him as a self imposed 
obligation . 


See, eg., Poincare’s Science and Hypothesis , Part IV 
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* § 13, Ethics and Politics. 

It remains to distinguish ethics from two sciences with 
which it may seem to have been confused, when we*spoke 
of the former as having to do with man as a member of 
society. The connection between ethics and politics * 
is obvious. They both deal with human conduct and 
character. They both treat of these in connection with 
the end of human good, and therefore as the subject of 
mor^ judgment. They both conceive of them as at 
once determined by and determining social relations. 
The difference corresponds to thaL which exists between 
law and morals. While Law has to do with conduct in its 
external consequences , or if it goes deeper merely takes 
account of intention , Morality takes account of the inward 
motive and disposition as well^s the outward effect, — the 
conduct of the understanding and the imagination as well 
as conduct as it immediately affects other persons. It says 
not only “ Thou shalt not steal,” “ Thou shalt not kill,” but 
“ Think na evil,” “ Flee vain and foolish imaginations.” 
Political enactment can maintain property, the currency, 
the family, public education ; it canftiot secure that the 
citizens shall use these institutions in the spirit and for 
tht purpose for which they were intended — a truth 

* ♦ The hybrid term, “ Sociology,*’ seems likely to assert a place 
for itself beside the older Politics or Political Philosophy. I 
understand the word as meaning the theory of society in general, 
including its origin and growth, whereas politics is the theorj 
of civilised society organised as a state for the fulfilment of*an 
end latent in human nature. See B. I&sanquet’s Philosophical 
Theory of the State , c. ii. On the parallel distinction between 
Society and State, see D. G. Ritchie’s Principles of Slate Inter * 

• ference , Appendix 
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which is expressed in the common saying that you f 
cannot make men moral by act of parliament. The 
justification for legislation which apparently has this aim 
— e.g.y the regulation or suppression^ public-houses — is 
not that by means of it we may make certain persons con- 
form to moral demands, e.g. y abstain from intoxicating 
liquor, but that we may improve the conditions, e.g ., for the 
neighbours or the children of the toper, and remove temp- 
tation out of his own way. The man who abstains merely 
because owing to the state of the law he cannot get liquor 
is obviously not moral.* We may say, therefor^, that 
ethics, starting from the inner side, concerns itself with 
the form under whic|j we must conceive of human good 
the fundamental needs, and, therefore, rights of human 
nature ; fjplitics, starting from the outer side, considers 
fortns of social organisation, legal enactments, and dis- 
tribution of civic rights as the essential conditions 
under which individuals at once appropriate what is 
good and communicate it to others. It is in this 
sense that ethics may be said to precede politics. 
Only after we have arrived at a clear conception of 
the inward nature of what is good can we hope to 

* A story is related of Connop Thirlwall, who on one occasion 
became involved in a discussion with the late Dr. Christopher Words- 
worth, Bislftp of Lincoln, when the latter was residing at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, about the retention of enforced attendance at, 
chapel. “It is a choice/* said the Bishop, “between compul- 
sory religion and no religion at all.” “The distinction,** replied 
^Thirlwall, 14 is too subtle for my mental grasp.** The same might 
hf> said compulsory morality : it is equivalent to no morality 
at all. On the geherjJ subject of the relation between Law and 
Morality, see Sidgwick*s Methods of Ethics , Book I., ch. ii. ; also 
Elements of Politic s, ch. xiii. ; and on the apparent permanency of 
the legal as compared with the moral code, Alexander, op . cit '., 
p. 286. 
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sgttle the question as to its proper external condi- 
tions. The foundation of a true criticism of political 
institutions must be laid in a true criticism of human 
life as subject to a Supreme law or purpose, *.<?., in 
ethics. . * 


§ 14. Ethics and Economics. 

In view of the prominence in our own time of the 
social problem, it is even more practically important to 
realise Aie relation between ethics as the science of good 
and the science which is concerned with “goods” in 
the secondary sense of the means |for the satisfaction 
of human need so far as they are regarded as exchange- 
able commodities. As in respect to politics, the 
difficulty has been to draw any clear line of dis- 
tinction between it and ethics, the difficulty with t regard 
to economics has been to bring it into connection with 
ethical principles. At the first rise of the science of 
political economy the creation, distribution, and con- 
sumption of wealth seemed to fall under laws of their 
own, which, like those of the material \yorld, had merely 
to be understood and submitted to. It was not till the 
practical consequences of this fatal assumption began to 
manifest themselves in the condition of the peddle that 
the essential difference between them, corresponding to 
the distinction between the rigidity and uniformity of 
material forces and the pliancy of human desires and 
interests, came to be recognised by theorists. Is whafc 
sense in view of this difference it is p&ssible to speak of 
economic laws at all is a question for the economist to 
decide. What has become clear is that, granting the 
pliancy of desire, the conditions under which men, women, 
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and childreit'earn their living, and again, the system un<Jp r 
which the products of industry are distributed, have far 
too important bearings on the formation of character 
and on general social welfare to € be left to the uncon- 
trolled play of the lower forces in human nature. This 
being so, we must henceforth regard with suspicion any 
attempt to separate'the study of the conditions of the 
production of wealth from the study of the ideal of life 
which alone gives value to wealth. 


Note. 

Although I have followed in the text of the above section the 
distinction suggested Ay language itself between moral and political 
science, I may be permitted here to suggest that the recognised 
mode ofr treating them apart from one another is the result of 
temporary circumstances, and may be very misleading. It is at any 
rate significant that the greyest thinkers have either refused them 
separatt treatment, or placed them in the closest connection with 
one another. Thus Plato's Republic is as much a treatise on 
moral as on political philosophy in the modern sense of the word ; 
Aristotle’s Ethics is to be taken, as he insists, only as introductory 
to his Politics ; in modern philosophy it has been Vrequently noted 
that Hegel, the most encyclopaedic of philosophers, has no place 
for ethics apart fro*i the analysis of society which he gives us in 
the Philosophy of Right. The truth seems to be, that modern 
intuitionalism and modern hedonism (both, it is t$ be observed, 
Jforms of individual ism and of English growth) are responsible for 
the present fashion of treating ethical questions in abstraction from 
their political correlatives. Finding as they do the principle 'of 
moral obligation in the individual mind, whether as the seat of 
“ innate ideas ” or the percipient of pain and pleasure, they have 
assigned to ethics, as its chief subject, the discussion of such ques- 
tions a^ the nature of conscience and the freedom of the will. But 
it is every day becoming clearer that it is a mistake to look to what 
is purely individual in man as the ground of his moral judgments 
or the source of his prevailing motives, or even to conceive of the 
individual in any way as arbitrarily selecting the principles whfch 
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|re to guide his conduct. The motives under the influence of which 
each of us habitually lives are much more accurately represented by 
that mysterious confluence of impulses which we call the spirit of the 
age, and which, as consisting of elements borrowed from the present 
constitution of society, current ideas upon rights of person and pro- 
perty, and t^e prevailing conceptions of the end or purpose of social 
effort, it is the duty of social or political philosophy to analyse. 
When this is more generally acknowledged, it may be anticipated 
that the distinction in the text will again pass into the background, 
psychological questions will occupy a smaller, sociological and 
political a larger and more central place in ethical discussion. 




BOOK II 

MORAL JUDGMENT 




CHAPTER I. 

9 

) THE OBJECT OF MORAL JUDGMENT. 

§ 15. What is Conduct P 

We have seen that ethics has to do^vith conduct and 
character, and that it differs from a physical or experi- 
mental treatment of the phenomena of human action in* 
that its subject-matter is a form of judgment upon them. 
Before proceeding further we must borrow fronft psy- 
chology some clearer idea of what is meant by the terms 
of our definition with a view to understanding what it is 
we judge. • 

It seems natural to define conduct as “ willed action,” 
in contradistinction to reflex, instincts and all forms 
of involuntary action.* But until we have defined what 
we mean b)P will, this definition leaves us ver^ much 
where we were. Apart from that there is the twofold 
difficulty that some forms of involuntary action are 
subject to moral approval and condemnation, while 
some forms of voluntary action seem to escape it.f 

* On the distinction between reflex action, instinct and volition 
see Hoffding, Psychology, Eng. Tr., ch. vii., and Tor a full discussion 
of the “instinctive germs of volition,” Bain’s Senses and Intellect , pp. 
246 foil. Cp. Ward’s art. in Sncy. Brit . on “ Psychology,” p. 73. 

f On the distinction here drawn between conduct and action, see 
Lotze’s Practical Philosophy , pp. 23 foil. 
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Starting from the easier question, we may note that :<■— 

(1) We pass moral judgments on habitual actions 
however apparently involuntary f and irresistible they 
may be. How is this to be explained if moral pre- 
dicates attach only to conduct, and conduct is always 
voluntary action? The answer is, that habits are dis- 
positions to act in a particular way, which having been 
formed in the first instance by repeated acts of will are 
epitomised volitions. So that, while we may not be 
said to be responsible for the habitual act as art isolated 
event, seeing that it is involuntary, nevertheless' we may 
be responsible for it as an instance of a habit which 
has been volunt&ily acquired, and which we might 
have checked before it became inveterate.* In other 
, words, 'what we really judge in such a case is the 
series of voluntary act? whereby the habit has become 
irresistible. 

(2) Contrariwise, if conduct and voluntary action are 
to be taken as equivalent terms, the difficulty might be 
raised that many actions are clearly seen tp be voluntary, 
and yet are not commonly reckoned as conduct or made 
the subject of moral judgment. Thus it is thought that 
while the artisan is at his work, though all his acts may 
be strictly voluntary, yet they are not conduct : conduct 
(that in virtue of which we apply moral attributes to him) 
only begins when he lays down his tools. We do indeed 
blame him for being dilatory or careless in his work, but 
this is thought to be on the ground of his breaking his 
contract with his employer, not on the ground of the work 
itself. Similarly^ in the higher fields of the artist and the 
scientific reasoner or experimentalist, we do not generally 

* See Aristotle’s Ethics , Book III., ch. v., where this point is 
raised, and once for all solved in the above sense. 
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$ink of their labour as conduct The distinction, how- 
ever, here urged is entirely arbitrary, and cannot bear 
investigation. The conduct of the hand and eye and 
intellect in daity wor? is as much moral conduct as the 
voluntary dealings with ourselves and others outside *that 
work. An artisan or an artist or ^writer who does not 
“ do his best ” is not only an inferior workman, but a bad 
[man.* Conduct then embraces not merely a section of 
man’s voluntary life ; it is not “ three-fourths of life,” as 
Matthejv Arnold said of it, or any other vulgar fraction 
of it, Aut the whole of life so far as it is human life 
at all. 

§ 16 . What is Wifi P 

We have still to- ask What do we mean by will or 
volition ? It is impossible here to go into detail on so 
large a subject. Our aim must be to bring out ^broadly 
one or two of the main facts that are necessary for the 
right understanding of what follows. If the psycholog- 
ist complains that I am giving diagrams of a few 
sections I shall not deny it. I trust him to fill out 
the picture. 

Starting from an example : it will £e agreed that for 
me ip decide to stop writing and go for a walk to warm 
myself is a voluntary act. What does this •involve*? 
<^t) It clearly involves a feeling of pain arising from the 
sensation of being cold. Feeling is an element in all 
conscious action. The feeling of pleasure or pain, excite- 
ment or depression is involved even in the most unemo- 
tional actions, as in the investigation of %scfentificproblem. 

* Carlyle once said of a joiner who was doing a job in his house 
in Chelsea that he “ broke the whole decalogue with every stroke 
of his hammer.” On the whole subject see Appendix C at end. 
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If there were' no element of feeling, of pleasure in th* 
thought of the acquisition of knowledge or of pain in 
the thought of being without it, i.e., unless we had an 
interest in it, the activity itself would be impossible. 
In the case chosen for illustration it is obvious enough 
that there is an elegient of feeling, and that on the 
supposition that the action we have under analysis is 
voluntary this feeling makes itself felt distinctly as mine. 
It involves the incipient judgment, “I feel cold.” In 
proportion as this is realised my state is recogrfised as 
different from the state of the cat which at thb same 
moment may show signs of moving to the fire. (2) 
There is desire of Che warmth of the walk. It is im- 
portant to note the new elements that are here intro- 
duced. c(a) There is the idea of the exercise and the 
heat which is to be the Result of it accruing to myself. 
(d) Sidg by side, and contrasted with this, there is the 
idea of my present coldness, the contrast producing 
a heightened state of feeling curiously compounded of 
the pain of the present state and the pleasure or interest 
in the idea of the warmth, (c) But if these two were 
all, — if the rise qf the idea of the warmth were imme- 
diately followed by its enjoyment, as putting on the 
wishing-cap in the story means possession of the thing 
wished f&r, — there would be no such thing as desire or 
will. It is the fact that there is resistance to be oven*- 
come, something to be done, that is the condition of 
both. Desire is a state of tension created by the 
contrast between the present state of the self and the 
idea of a future stGte not yet realised. But desire is not 
will, as may be seen from the fact that there may be 
a conflict of desires in the mind, as, in our illustration, 
the conflict between the desire of getting on with my 
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work and the desire of getting up and going for a walk. 
(3) This is the stage of deliberation ,* in which the mind 
weighs, as in a balance, two or more mutually exclusive 
objects of desire, or rather itself sways between them. 
Finally (4$ there is the acceptance of one, the abandon- 
ment of the other, constituting the stage which we call 
the “ act of choice ,” “ decision,” or “ resolution,” the 
essence of which is that I identify myself in anticipation 
with a particular object and with the particular line of 
action Irequired to realise it. It may be, however, that 
the actual realisation is deferred to a future time, eg., 
till I have finished the work on hand. In this case 
I am said to have made a resolution, which means that 
the idea is, as it were, hung up meantime in a state of 
suspended animation, to .be called into life s£a in ayd 
the volition completed by thq final “ fiat ” when the 
proper moment shall arrive. It is true we paa$ moral 
judgments upon resolutions^ but they are only pro- 
visional. A man is not good because he makes good 
resolutions, por bad because he makes bad ones. It is 
only when the resolution passes into conduct that it 
justly becomes the object of a moral judgment, t 

* With rejprence to the object or end. At a later stage, after the 
resolution has been taken, there may be a subsidiary process of 
deliberation as to means. I do not wish to be understood as 
Applying that deliberation or even desire are definitely recognisable 
elements in all actions we call voluntary. I think the elements of 
them are always there. 

t And even on desires. See Matthew’s Gospel, v. 28. 

% How far the resolution is from the completed act has become 
a proverb in respect to good resolutions, bur they ought to be only 
provisional. Would some charitable person invent a converse pro- 
verb for bad resolutions? Hoffdirfg ( Psychology , Eng. ed., p. 342) 
Quotes the case of a woman who, having got into a neighbour’s 
garden for the purpose of setting fire to her house, and been taken 
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§ 17. Relation of Desire to Will and Character. 

The chief difficulty in consider^ an act of will does 
not, fiowever, attach to the analysis of it into its elements, 
but to the question of the manner in which c we are to 
conceive of these elements as related to one another in 
the concrete act. 

Thus it is a common mistake to think of a desire 
in abstraction from the self. We speak of our “ having 
desires, ” “following our desires,” “ controllii^ our 
desires,” etc., as though they were something separate 
from ourselves, acting upon us from without, or con- 
trolled by us as an c unruly horse is by its rider.* This 

conception of the relation between will and desire is at 

c 

« 

almost in the act, swore solemnly in court that she knew she would 
not have* perpetrated the act, but hesitated to state upon oath that 
she had abandoned her intention when she was surprised. With 
this we may compare the passage in Mark Rutherford’s story 
of Miriam's Schooling , where, speaking of Miriam’s tempta'ion to 
take her own life, he says : “Afterwards the though", that she had 
been close to suicide was for months a new terror to her. She was 
unaware that the distance between us and dreadful crimes is much 
greater often than it appears to be." On the other hand, the mere 
wish for a result (e.g. , Tito Melema’s wish for his father’s death in 
Romola) may contain already in itself, all unknown to^he con?eiver 
of it, the felly formed resolution and the act as well. The occa- 
sion only is wanting for the wish and the deed to spring together 
On the nature of will in general see W. James’s Principles of 
Psychology , ch. xxvi. of will and desire ; Ward’s loc. cit. ; Green’s 
. Proleg. to Ethics , Book II., ch. ii. ; Dewey’s Psychology , pp. 360 
itoll. 5 Bmdley in Mind, N. S., Nos. 43, 46, 49; Appearance and 
Reality , p. 463 n. ; Mackenzie's Manual of Ethics , pp. 250 foil. ; 
my own art., “Ethics,” in Hastings’ Dictionary of Religion and 
Ethics . 

* See Plato’s well-known simile of the charioteer apd the horsey 
Phadrus , § 253. 
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the basis of the anti-libertarian doctrine/ that conduct 
is at all times determined by the strongest desire, i.e. 
(since desire is a force outside and independent of 
the will), by something other than the self. The 
conception, however, is itself inaccurate. It for- 
gotten that desires are always fior objects, and that 
these objects are always relative to a self for whom 
they have value. It is owing to their having a value 
for self that they become “objects of desire,” whose 
character, even whose existence, may be said to be 
dependent upon the character of the self to whom they 
“appeal.” Thus it is an object of desire to the 
reader to apprehend this section on the nature of 
conduct, but it is so in virtue of his intellectual and 
moral needs, acquirements, and capacities. #In other 
words, the desire depends ujx>n, and is organically 
related to, the character of the person who dgsires to 
understand this book. This section has a significance 
and an attraction for him which it does not possess for 
the man in jhe street, precisely in virtue of the difference 
of their respective characters. His character reflects 
itself in the object of his desire; he # thinks he sees, in 
the idea of himself as having read the book, a more 
desirable telf than his present self : whereas to the man 
in the street the sight of the book and the^aragraph 
ogives back no such reflection, and awakens, consequently, 
no such desire. 

These considerations bring out several points which 
are of the utmost importance in the theory oj desij^.’ 
First, human desires are not mere ^rational forces or 
tendencies propelling a man this way and that way. 
# They are always for objects more or less definitely 
conceived. As such they are to be distinguished from 
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mere appetite^ or propensities which are shared by th^ 
lower animals. Secondly, these objects are related to 
a self, and that in two ways, (a) They are organically 
related, as just explained, to self-firmed character . So 
far fifom being the creature of desire, each m^n may be 

said to create his own desires, in the sense that, as he 

«. . 

himself changes by development of his intellectual and 
moral powers, he changes the character of the objects 
which interest him or which he desires, (b) They are 
related to the self, in that it is the realisation of. them 
for a self that is desired. Hence it is indifferent 
whether we say, e.g., I desire that object, or I desire 
the fulfilment of myself in that object ; I desire to read 
this book, or I desire to fulfil myself by reading this book. 
The essential point to note is that all desire, and there- 
fore all will (in so far as will depends upon desire), 
carries with it a referenced self. Its object is a form 
of self-fulfilment.* Thirdly, as we shall see, there are 
different selves corresponding to the different interests 
or social groups with which a man may identify himself — 
the search for truth, the victory of a party, the well- 
being of a class. Round these his desires tend to group 
themselves, forming what has happily been called a 
world or “universe” of desires, which tends ^o occupy 
hi/n at a particular time, as a “ subject ” may occupy the 
logical intelligence, and to determine his thought and, 
action indirectly, through one or other of the particular 
desires which are assimilated to it. These universes 
'tqpy co-operate with and support one another, as when 
a man’s philanthropy and his political ambition unite 
as motives to found a hospital ; or may enter into conflict, 

* Cp> Bradley’s Ethical Studies, p. 62, 14 In desire what is desired^ 
must in all cases be self.” 
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9s when a man’s interest as a brewer or a landlord con- 
flicts with his loyalty to his church or his party.* 

§ 101 Will and Self. 

The mistake of conceiving of will and desire as 'con- 
trolling or controlled from withoi# is analogous to the 
more fundamental one of conceiving of the will and the 
self as externally related to one another. As the former 
may be said to be the characteristic fallacy of those 
who ojlpose the common doctrine of the freedom of the 
will, thfe latter may be said to be the characteristic mis- 
take of those who support it. t The latter often speak 
as though the self had, among its other faculties, also a 
will, which was free in the sense of being able to act 
independently of desire, and of the character which, 
as we have seen, reflects itself in desire. If wh*at 
we have already said be true, we shall suspect this 
view, on the ground that, as we have already seen, 
will is dependent on desire, and all desire is related 
to self and character. Will is not something possessed 
by the self. The will is the self. It is the self 
apprehended as consciously moving towards the reali- 
sation of an object of interest. Will thus differs from 

* See on^his aspect of desire Professor Mackenzie’s excellent 
statement in Manual of Ethics> p. 76 foil. * • 

# f It is not possible, perhaps not desirable, to enter, in a text- 
book like the present, into a full discussion of the vexed and difficult 
question of the freedom of the will. The above remarks are rather 
warnings against initial errors in approaching the subject than a. 
detailed solution of its difficulties. For a critical discussion gf 
the points at issue between Libertarians ^|nd 'Determinists, see 
Sidgwick’s Methods of El hies , Book I., ch. v. ; and for development 
of a view similar to that in the text, Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics , 
Jtaok II., ch. ii. ; Works, Vol. II., pp. 308 foU. See also Mackenzie, 
of . cit, , ch, viii. ; H, Bergson’s Time and Free Will , ch. iii. 
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conduct as tfie inward does from the outward aspect 
of the same fact. Looked at from the inside, the 
fact apprehended is that of a self seeking to express 
itself in realisation of a purpose ; looked at from the 
outside, it is conduct. Hence it will be indifferent 
whether we say that moral judgments attach to 
conduct or to the will (or self) that realises itself in 
conduct. 

§ 19. Conduct and Character. , 

In defining the subject-matter of ethics, we sara that 
it was conduct and character; but hitherto we have 
not been in a position to set these two in their proper 
relations to one another. We have now, however, reached 
a point of>view from which we may criticise the common 
ideas of that relationship. For these ideas are founded 
upon ar\ error similar to those which we have just been 
criticising. They assume that the will, of which conduct, 
as we have just seen, is only the outer side, stands to 
the character in a merely external relatiop ; the only 
difference being that, while by some it is conceived of as 
determined by it a 4 s by a natural cause (< e.g ., as the motion 
of the billiard ball is determined by the cue), by others 
the will is conceived of as capable of acting fn an inde- 
pendent fine of its own, without relation to character. 
It will help us to steer our way between the rocks and 
shoals of this controversy, which will be recognised 
by the student as that between Necessarianism and 
libertarianism, if we keep clearly before us two dis- 
tinctions often overlooked. 

In the first place, there is the distinction between 
the so-called natural tendencies and inherited charac- 
teristics, such as quick temper or indolent disposition, 
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\ghich are the raw material of moral training, and these 
same as moulded and systematised by will and intel- 
ligence in that peculiar mode which we call character. 
The former, as isolafed elements of character, may in 
a sense b<* said to be “ given,” and to be indepenflent 
of will ; though, as a matter of f^ct, they never come 
before us in a being whose conduct may be made the 
object of moral judgment, except in a form which they 
owe to the reaction of will and intelligence upon them. 
Character, on the other hand, is the acquired habit of 
regulating these tendencies in a certain manner, in rela- 
tion to consciously conceived ends. In other words, 
character is not something separate from will and acting 
upon it from without, but is the habitual mode in which 
will regulates that system of impulses and desires which, 
looked at subjectively, is the field of its exercise. * 

Secondly, there is the distinction between character as 
relatively fixed and static, as the result of action, and 
character as something that grows and changes from 
moment to moment just through action. 

In its former aspect volition must be conceived of 
as determined by character; the individual act must 
be taken as the expression or embodiment of character. 
If it J>e not so taken it is difficult to see in what sense 
we can speak in ordinary language of a man at respoi> 
stole or accountable for his actions. The theoretic 
justification of moral responsibility is the presumption 
that a man's voluntary actions may be taken as an index 
to the moral qualities of the man himself. Any othei 

% • 

* Hence character has been defined as a “ habit of will.” J. S. 
Mill calls character “ a completely fashioned will.” It is of course 
never completely fashioned. For a discussion of this see Bradley, 
Ethical Studies, Essay I., Note B. 
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hypothesis & to the relation between character anjl 
conduct— whether it be that of the determinist, who 
supposes actions to flow from previous conditions, as 
physical effects follow upon their ^uses, or that of the 
libertarian, who isolates the will from character as a 
mysterious power of e unmotived choice — is incompatible 
with human responsibility. On the former hypothesis 
a human action is only one of a series of natural events, 
for which it would be as absurd to hold the agent 
accountable as it would be to hold the sun accountable 
for heat or the clouds for rain. On the latter supposition 
acts of choice are traced to an abstract force or entity, 
conceived of as without organic relation to the concrete 
self or personality who alone can be the subject of 
moral censure or approval.* 

On the other hand, looked at as in process of forma- 
tion or growth, character must be conceived of as 
determined by volition. As already pointed out,+ our 
habits of conduct are the result of an indefinite 
multitude of past actions, which in the first instance 
were voluntary. If any one objects to this account, 
whereby he is asked to conceive of character as at once 
determining and determined by the will, we shall best 
answer by pointing out that this apparent contradiption 
is not peculiar to the relation of character and the 
individual act: it is simply a law of growth generally. 
The life of a plant furnishes us with an analogous 
instance. At any moment of its growth the plant is 
deterrr^ned by its previous state; while, on the other 
hand, the new ‘shofct (which corresponds to the volitional 

* On the subject of responsibility, see Alexander, op . «V., pp. 333 
foil. ; Bradley, op* cit Essay I ; Dewey, Outlines of Ethics , p. 16^, 

t § 15 and n. 
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a^t) reacts upon and changes, or, in other words, deter* 
mines the future growth of the parent plant We 
must, however, remember that, while in the plant the 
determining and the 'determined are unconscious of 
themselves such, man (and herein lies his freedom) 
is conscious of himself as at oive determining and 
determined by his character. He .can put himself 
above everything, himself included. 


§ 20. |Do we Judge an Act by its Motives or its 
Consequences P 

There still remains a serious difficulty in connection 
with the above account of the object of moral judgment. 
The object of moral judgment, it has been said, •is con^ 
duct ; but conduct, according to^ur definition, has two 
aspects : it is will, and it is action ; it involves an internal 
and an external factor. On the one hand, as will it in- 
volves feeling and desire, which again involves the idea 
of an object. % On the other hand, actions obviously in- 
volve consequences : in action the will goes, so to speak, 
out of itself, implicates itself in an external world, and 
in realising its object produce an effect Hence the 
question risns, Which of these factors is the important 
one ? Is conduct judged to be good or bad irf respect? 
ofrthe feelings and desires involved in the volition, or in 
respect to the consequences which are involved in the 
action ? The controversy has become historic, some 
philosophers maintaining that the rightness or wrongness* 
of an action depends upon the mottue> others that it 
depends upon the consequences . If motives are good or 

bsjd, says Bentham, “ it is only on account of their effects.” 
Similarly, J. S. Mill asserts, “ The motive has nothing to 
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do with the c raorality of the act.”* On the other haqd 
Butler maintains that “ the rightness or wrongness of an 
act depends very much upon the motive for which it is 
done ” ; t and Kant, more emphatically still, that “ the 
effdfct of our actions cannot give them moral worth.” t 
Much of the difficulty here turns on the ambiguity of 
the word motive, upon which, in its relation to conduct, 
we are now in a position to throw some light. 

§ 21. Meaning of Motive. ^ 

(i) We sometimes think and speak of motive as 
though it were a feelings and it is quite certain that there 
is no voluntary action which is not preceded by feeling. 
Putting aside the element of pain involved in all desire, 
rnd through it in volition, it is clear that the pleasure- 
seeker must have a feeling of pleasure in the thought of 
a future pleasure before he can be moved to pursue it. 
Similarly the benevolent man must feel pleasure in the 
thought of other people’s happiness, the scientific man 
in the thought of the truth to be discovered, before the 
will of either can be set in motion. But it is no less 
clear that this feeling cannot by itself be the motive of 
an action. For whatever else a motive is, it is agreed by 
all that ^t implies an end or aim representing sonfething 
"that is to be realised, e.g., a future pleasure to ourselves, 
a good to others, or a truth to be discovered, and not 
merely something that is already realised, as is the feeling 

* * Though it has much to do with our estimate of the agent. 
See Utilitarianism , ii. ; Autobiography , ch. ii. (pp. 50 foil.). 

t See Butler’s Dissertations II. (Bell, p. 336); Theory of Ethics, 
(Abbott,) p. 16. 

J For an early and acute discussion of this problem in its modern 
form, see Godwin’s Political Justice , Bk. II., ch. iv. 
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in§ question. This may be otherwise expressed by 
saying that, while feeling as an element in desire may 
be said to be the efficient cause of action, a motive 
is generally admitted to imply a reference to a final 
cause. ♦ 

(2) While the motive cannot be the feeling alone, 
neither can it be the thought or idea of the object alone. 
The presence of an idea to consciousness is indeed, we 
are now agreed, the central fact in all volition which is 
first thcjight-permeated action. But as Aristotle long 
ago perceived, thought itself cannot move to action.* 
True, modern psychology has found the type of all 
volition in so-called ideo-motor actibn, which seems 
to be just action determined by the idea of something 
which is not desired. But even in cases where *he bar$ 
idea seems to be the active pynciple, as in hypnotic 
suggestion and obsessions, it is necessary that tte idea 
should be in harmony, or at least not in conflict, with the 
natural or acquired impulses or tendencies. A fortiori 
in voluntary action proper, what gives motive power to 
an idea is not its mere presence in the mind, but its 
congruence with some preformed disposition or “ universe 
of desire.” As this congruence manifests itself in feeling, 
we may sum»up by defining a motive as the idea which, 
through felt congruence with some element in Ihe self* 
has taken possession of the will and been realised in 
action. 


§ 22. Motive and Intention. 

• 4 

Further to clear the ground of prefhninary difficulties 
which beset the question of the relation of motive and 

* Aidvota atfri) oi)Bkv Kivti a\V r) fcVf/ca rod teal npaKTiKT) , Eth. 
vi., 2S5 ; as Grant says, thought plus desire. 
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consequent \o each other and to moral judgment, itfis 
useful to distinguish between motive and intention. 
Bentham formulated this distinction by defining motive 
as that for the sake of which an action is done ; whereas 
the*intention includes both that for the salfe of which, 
and that in spite of *which, anything is done. Intention 
is thus wider than motive. The former may be said to 
include the latter, but not vice versa . For while the 
end or consequent for the sake of which the action is 
done is, of course, intended, it is only part of the in- 
tention, and is sometimes distinguished from tne other 
part as the “ultimate intention.” On the other hand, 
the consequences hi -the intermediate steps or the means 
adopted, though part of the intention, are not part of 
Jhe motive. Thus the father who punishes his child is 
said to intend the chiles good. The good of the child 
is the^motive. But he also intends to cause the child 
pain; the pain, however, though it is part of the inten- 
tion, cannot in any sense be called the motive or reason 
why he punished him. Or take the casfl of the man 
who sells his coat to buy a loaf of bread. His motive 
is to buy the bjead. It is also part of his intention 
to do so. It is part of his intention also to part with his 
coat, but this cannot in any intelligible senate be said to 
•be the Aotive of his conduct. 

* 

§ 23. Bearing of Results on Questions between Motive 
and Consequent. 

# If tye now fc revert to the question with which we 
started we perceive that the antithesis upon which the 
controversy turns is in reality a false one. Motive and 
consequent are not really opposed to one another «in 
the manner supposed. The motive is the ultimate 
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consequent as apprehended and desired. It is accord- 
ingly indifferent whether we say that the motive or the 
consequent is the object of moral judgment, so long as 
we understand what we are speaking about. Thus we 
may say that an act is good because the motivl is 
good ; but we shall be careful to jiote that by motive 
we mean, not a mere feeling, but the end with which 
the will identifies itself in the action, and by so doing 
reveals its character. On the other hand, we may say 
that it y the consequences which give moral character 
to the act; but again we shall be careful to note that 
this is true only if by consequences we mean, first, 
consequences as preconceived, r.*.,<»as intended, and, 
secondly, those of the intended consequences for the 
sake of which the act is done, i.e. t the idea ®f whiclj 
is the final cause of the act. A man cannot be held 
responsible for consequences which he did not fpresee, 
except in so far as he is responsible for not foreseeing 
them. Nor is he to be judged good or bad on the 
ground of that part of the consequences which was his 
intention merely and not his motive. So judged, the 
tyrannicide for the cause of freedom woul/1 be condemned, 
the tyrant who saved a victim from drowning to burn 
him aj the®stake would be justified. Only when we 
have taken into account the act as a whole, and Aswered* 
the questions, (1) whether the consequences as foreseen 
are good or bad ; (2) whether these consequences were 
the end aimed at, have we a right to found our moral 
judgments upon them. • » 

It thus appears that Bentham and Mill are substantially 
right in the above contention. The apparent difference 
between their doctrine and our own depends on a differ- 
ence of terminology. After making a distinction between 
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motive and •intention,* Mill goes on to maintain th^, 
while the motive has nothing to do with the morality of 
an action, the intention certainly has. But, on looking 
closer, we find that what he mean^ by intention is “what 
the‘agent wills to do” which, taken in the narrower sense 
of the ultimate intention explained, is precisely what we 
have seen to be the proper meaning of motive. From this 
he distinguishes motive as “ the feeling which makes him 
will so to do,” which is precisely what we have said 
motive ought not to mean \ for the feeling, a^ feeling, 
has no moral quality whatsoever. Mill's opponents 
( e.g . Martineaut) use the words in the same sense as 
he does, and are tcertainly wrong in maintaining that 
the motive conceived of as a feeling or affection is that 
which ia primarily the object of moral judgment . t 

t , § 24. Will and Motive. 

As a further consequence of our definition of motive 
it will be seen that what was said in a previous section 
on the relation between will and desire applies, mutatis 

* Utilitarianism, ch. ii., n. 

f See Types of Ethical Theory , p. 274. One of the instances 
given of a feeling which is unconditionally bad is malevolence. 
But malevolence is more than a feeling. As the wcfrd indifates, it 
«is a “ destte of evil” to another. The same is true of kindness and 
charity, which are sometimes thought to be feelings which $re 
unconditionally good. There is such a thing as mistaken kindness, 
and we have learned to our cost that charity may be misdirected, 
and in a literal sense cover a multitude of sins. 

« J Far a classical statement of the true relation of motive and 
consequent — the' inward and the outward in conduct — see Logic of 
Hegel, Wallace’s Eng. Tr., pp. 219-221 ; and for the further dis- 
cussion of the question raised iiKthe text, and of other difficulties 
that rise out of it, Green, op. cit. t Book IV., ch. i., init. ; Macken$e, 
op . cit., pp. 34-46 ; Note at end of the chapter 
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j^iutandis , to the relation between will and iftotive. Since 
motive is the idea of the wider object desired, and since 
the object desired depends upon the character of the 
self that desires, the* same may be said of the motive. 
This is qpmetimes expressed by saying that a kn 
“ constitutes ” his own motive. Apd this is true in the 
sense that the motive is not to be conceived of as 
external to the will, or as something that acts upon or 
appeals to it from without. The mind and will of a man 
are already expressed in his motives, so that in being 
determined by them he is in strict sense determined by 
himself. Hence we may pass from judgment on a man’s 
motive to judgment upon his charter. In judging a 
man’s motive to be bad, we pass condemnation on the 
character or habit of will for being such that this could 
be a motive to it. 

* 

» 

§ 25. Summary, * 

Returning from the discussion of thes£ difficulties, we 
may sum up* the conclusions arrived at in this chapter, 
so far as they are important for our main investigation. 
The object of moral judgment is conduct , i.e. y voluntary 
action, Tlje volition, or act of will, which is the dis- 
tinctive mark of conduct, may be defined as the mov$- 
ipent of the self towards the realisation of an object, 
conceived of as fulfilling a need, as well-being or as good. 
Judgment on conduct may therefore , with equal justice , 
be said to be judgment upon will y or upon the self which 
is expressed in the act of will \ As, iltorebver, character, 
properly understood, is simply the general habit of will 
determining it in its particular actions, moral judgments 
Attach with equal propriety to character. Finally, the 

5 
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motive of an action is not, as commonly supposed, 
the feeling (which, though undoubtedly present in 
every act of will, has as feeling no moral quality), but 
the idea of the object in whicK the self is moved 
to look for its fulfilment. Hence, as organically related 
to the self (being, in fact, only a possible motive to 
a self of such and such a character),, the motive is 
also with justice regarded as the proper object of Moral 
Judgment. 


Note. 

From the doctrine in the text it follows that it is impossible for 
one who has done wtong to shelter himself under the excuse of 
general benevolence, good intentions, or well meaning. Feelings 
and ideas are only of value as they express themselves in action, and 
nrght action is a matter of fine adjustment of means to end : ** the 
right thing, at the right timq, in the right way.” Habitual want of 
success j|n carrying out good intentions we properly regard as the 
sign of the moral defect we call folly, as habitual success is the sign 
of the moral virtue we call wisdom. But in the search for lucidity 
on this subject I have raised a difficulty, the neglect to notice which 
in a former edition has led to misunderstanding ip some quarters. 
I have maintained the distinction between motive and intention 
in opposition to some writers of authority, among them Professor 
Dewey. This, and ttfe example of the tyrannicide I have used on p. 63, 
might seem to imply the doctrine that the end justifies the means. 
Let but a man’s motive be good, any act of fanaticista would seem 
to find itS justification. The difficulty is, I believe, in principle 
met by recalling the truth that the moral world is one, and tha£.it 
is impossible in actual fact to draw any hard and fast line between 
effects that are means and effects that are ends. The motive itself, 
in the sense I have given to the word, is only part of a larger end ; 
(freedom from tyranny is only of value as a means to a general 
form of national life.* 5, Hence it may very well be that the means to 
the more immediate object are in contradiction to the wider end : 
an assassination from good motives may very well inflict a wound 
on the very form of civil order which the assassin seeks to promote. 
It is this truth that is maintained in Professor Dewey’s doctrine 0/ 
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the “ Concrete Identity of Motive and Intention.”* While the 
principle thus seems clear, the treatment of such cases may in 
practice be surrounded with doubts and difficulties which ought 
to serve to remind us of the imperfections of our present stage of 
civilisation. There ought to be no assassins, but there ought also 
to be no cause for them. 

• 

* * Ethics , p. 248. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE STANDARD OK MORAL JUDGMENT — MORAL LAW. 

§ 26 . The Two General Forms of Moral Judgment. 

If, in seeking for the standard of moral judgment, we 
start with an analysis of the form, we perceive at once 
that this is twofold. On the one hand we speak of 
conduct as “right* or “wrong,* and on the other 
as “ good ” or “ bad.” <And these two forms seem to 
imply different standards. Looked at from the side 
of its etymology, right is connected with Lat. rectus = 
“ straight ” or “ according to rule/ * Similarly the word 
in Greek most nearly corresponding to righf, BUrj (dik£), 
with the adj. SiWos (dikaios) and the adv. 8C 'teqv (dik€n 
=in early Greek ^simply “according to rule”), is con- 
nected with the root die, to point or direct.t On the 
other hand, good, Germ, gut , is connected with the* root 
£ath, found in Gr, dyatfos (agathos), and meaning service- 
able or valuable for an end.t 

* Cp . ius and iubeo, from yu (the root also of ^vyvvfxi and 
i<tgutri),£o bind ; /as, from /art, to speak or announce. 

t Cp. Germ. scKlimtfi (crooked), and its original opposite, s chlecht, 
as in the phrase Scklecht und recht. 

J Cp. Lat. /rugi. In this and the following paragraph I am 
indebted to Wundt’s suggestive chapter on Language and EthiraA 
Ideas in Ethics , ch. i. 
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• Similarly we have a circle of words referring to the 
phenomena of the moral life, and bearing obvious 
affinity to one or qther of these fundamental ideas. 
On the one hand we have the vocabulary of right : e.g. f 
“ duty,” that which is owed or which we are bound to do ; 
“obligation,” that which binds u»; “ought” or owed; 
“responsibility,” or answerableness as before a legal 
tribunal, etc. On the other hand we have the vocabu- 
lary of goodness or fitness for an end : e.g. f in “virtue,” 
the quality of fitness in a man , corresponding to Gr, 
ap^TTj (aret£), from root ar, found in apapCo-Kw (ararisco), 
to fit or join together ; Germ. Tugend (from taugen , 
to be fit) ; fromm (from frommen 9 tcPbe of use), and our 
own “ worthy.” 

§ 27. Whioh of these is Prior P * 

> 

There thus seem to be two standards, or at #ny rate 
two different ways of conceiving of the same standard, 
that of a law and that of an end. The question, Which 
of these is pjior ? is a fundamental one in ethics. 

It is not too much to say that the answer which 
different ethical theories have given to»it forms the main 
line of distinction between them. On the one hand 
there? are theories which, like that of Kant and Butler, 
start from the assumption of the pri5ntyof*7Ke^Sow- 
Jeption of right. This seems to find support in the 
familiarTacT** that both to nations and individuals 
morality first presents itself as a form of restraint upon 
natural inclinations imposed by ^ome higher wil!, 
whether human or divine. It is thus that to the Jew 
filial piety, like the observance of the Sabbath, appeared 
as part of the written statutes of the Lord, to the Greek 
as part of the unwritten law of Zeus, while probably to 
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the vast majority of the inhabitants of civilised countries 
at the present day its obligatoriness depends on the 
authority of some social or religious tradition uncon- 
nected with its inherent beauty or value as an element 
in life and character. On the other hancl, nothing 
seems clearer to others than that all this is a gloss 
put by primitive consciousness upon regulations which 
in their origin were individually or socially, directly 
or indirectly, serviceable, and that accordingly the 
idea of end is prior to that of law. This is implied 
in the accepted doctrine of the original identity of 
morality with custom, which, according to the best 
authorities, “while always a common rule of con- 
duct, aims at both individual and social ends” * 
“•There is an idea,” writes Green, t “which equally 
underlies the conception both of moral duty and legal 
right; Miich is prior, so to speak, to the distinction 
between them ; which must have been at work in the 
minds of men before they could be capable of recognising 
any kind of action as one that ought to be ‘done. This 
is the idea of a common good.” “ It was a fatal thing,” 
says Hdffding, J “Tor the treatment of the problem of 
worth when Immanuel Kant reversed the rglation^ and 
tried to derive the concepts of purpose and of worth 
from the concept of the norm or law.” In this chapter 
I propose to try to show how philosophical reflection 
forces this view upon us, and makes it impossible to 

• c 

• Wundt, Ethits , I< p. 133, where however he emphasises the 
distinction between purpose and motive, and points out that 
V fulfilment of purpose, however complete, does not ensure their 
identity.” < 

f Prolegomena to Ethics , Bk. iii, ch. iii. 

, t Problems of Philosophy , p. 156. 
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rest in any conception of morality less ultimate than 
that which represents it as the system of conduct that 
is in harmony with tjie underlying purposes of human 
life. 

To arrive at this result we have only, I believe, to 
follow the course which, as a matter of fact, men’s 
reflections on the nature and content of the moral law 
have tended to take. 

§^8. Three Stages in Reflective Analysis. 

(1) In more primitive times, and among individuals 
at a later stage of development who have not outgrown 
primitive notions, the law, we have J seen, is conceived 
of as something purely external, represented by an 
immutable (usually divine) code. (2) At a later period, 
when reflection has shown this notion to be untenable, 
it has sought to supplement the defects of the tra- 
ditional code, and to free the individual from bondage 
to an external authority, by appealing to the internal law 
of conscience. (3) At a later stage still these two forms 
of “ legal ” morality come to be recognised by reflection 
as unable to bear the light of criticism, and give way to 
a new conception altogether, whereby the law is seen 
to bd related to an end, or to ends, which, as intrinsically 

desirable, are the source of the bindingness of duty. * 

<% 

§ 29. (1) Morality as Obedience to External Law. 

The inevitableness and the educational valtfe for*a 
people, as for an individual, of the stage of submission 
to an inherited code of directions for conduct, have 
frequently been dwelt upon. The fear of the law is the 
beginning of wisdom. Equally inevitable is the reaction 
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of reflection on the contents of tradition and the disr 
covery of conflict within them — ultimately of conflict 
between the whole notion of an external law and the 
inward freedom of the spirit. 

(a) Such codes are found to contain elements which, 
though they are convnonly regarded as of co-ordinate 
authority, are clearly of unequal importance. Thus 
ceremonial are bound up with moral injunctions, 
moral and religious with political. A notable example 
of the former confusion and its subsequent correction 
is to be found in the history of the Jews. The burden- 
some ceremonial legislation which had been insisted 
upon by the traditionalist as of equal importance and 
sustained by the same authority as the moral * begins in 
the time of Amos and Hosea,t through the force of 
altered circumstances and a higher and more reflective 
moral fueling, to be recognised as a matter of quite 
secondary importance, if not entirely irrelevant, or even 
abhorrent, to morality. In the teaching of Jesus and 
Paul, as is well known, the ceremonial ^as dropped 
entirely away. As an example of the way in which 
political duties mgiy come to be recognised as distinct 
from and subordinate to moral and religious duties, we 
have the Greek drama of the Antigone. Its«4nterect to 
tke moral philosopher t lies in the fact that it marks the 
recognition by the writer, and the Athenian people 
whom he addresses, of the inadequacy of a merely tra- 
ditional and aphoristic code to meet the varied demands 

f * In (he decalogue ^itself there are three clearly distinguished 
layers of religious, moral, and legal injunctions, corresponding to 
the first four, the fifth, and the last five Commandments. 

t See Amos v. 21 foil. ; viii. 5 foil. ; Hosea vi. 6. 

J See Caird’s Hegel (Blackwood), p. 6 ; Jebb’s Antigone, Introd.f’ 
p. xxi, 
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of the moral life. In individual life it is unnecessary to 
illustrate the distress which the conflict between a moral 
command and political or paternal authority frequently 
creates in persons to whom moral duty has been pre- 
sented solely or chiefly in the form of a systenf of 
external rules. The point to notice is, that so soon as 
differences in importance declare themselves we have 
passed beyond the idea of mere outward authority and 
taken our stand on the idea of inner sense. 

(b) But the conflict is not confined to elements so 
obviously distinct as the ceremonial or political and the 
moral. Within the laws recognised as moral, contradic- 
tions necessarily rise. The commandment “Thou shalt 
not steal ” may come into conflict with the commandment 
“ Thou shalt do no murder,”* “ Thou shalt not lie ” wity 
“Thou shalt do no injury to ^ fellow-creature.” The 
practical needs of life are sufficient to reveal thi% defect 
in traditional morality, though conscious reflection is not 
slow to follow and emphasise the unconscious criticism 
of changing circumstances. Thus the industrial changes 
in Athens had already sapped the traditional code, before 
the criticism of the Sophists came to assist and accelerate 
its disintegration. 

Thare are*two ways in which the would-be conservators 
of a traditional code may, under these circumstances, en# 
dfcavour to meet the difficulty. They may try to stretch 
the code so as to make it co-extensive with life. In other 
words, by inventing a system of explanations and excep- 
tions they may attempt to find a rule for ^ every possible 
variety of circumstances. This is the method of the 
rabbis to whom we owe the minute regulations of Jewish 
• 


See Plato’s Republic , § 331 and whole passage. 
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legalism.* It is that which was adopted by the Jesuits in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries with the express 
view t of maintaining the religif us authority of the 
Church amid the general defection from its moral code. 
In tills form it was mercilessly exposed by Pascal in his 
Provincial Letters (1656), who in his own way asserted 
in France the main position of Lutheran Protestantism 
by appealing to the inner witness of the heart against the 
sophistry of an authoritative and casuistical morality.^ 
The chief theoretic objections against the attemjtt to pre- 
serve in this way the authority of a traditional code are 
that, in the first place, it is impossible to provide a rule 
for every conceivable complication of circumstances, and 


1 * The startling and paradoxical form of much of the teaching in 
the Gospels is probably to be explained by the conscious purpose 
of the Teacher to oppose the casuistical method of the scribes to 
which this led. He desires to set the principle in its clearest light, 
and to cut off every loophole of escape. See Wendt's Teaching of 
ftsus , I., p. 134 (Eng. Tr.). 

f “They believe it,” says Pascal, “for the good of religion that 
they should govern all consciences ” ; and he puts into the mouth of 
a Jesuit, as an explanation of the grand object of his society, “never 
to repulse any one, let him be who he may, and so avoid driving 
people to despair.” „ ^ 

J For a forcible contrast between the casuistical spirit of the 
Jesuits and the Protestant conception of an inward light revealing a 
universal law see T. H. Green's Lectures on the English Common- 
wealth , I. (Works, Vol. III., p. 282). The modem view of casuistry 
has been well expressed by Burke: “The place of every man 
determines his duly. If you ask, Quem te Deus esse jussit ? you will 
fce answered wh$n yyn resolve this other question, Humana qua 
parte locatus es in ret I admit, indeed, that in morals, as in all 
things else, difficulties will sometimes occur. Duties will sometimes 
cross one another. Then questions will arise, Which of them is to 
be placed in subordination ? Which of them' may be entirely super- 
seded ? These doubts give rise to that part of moral science called 
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secondly, even although it were possible to do so, and 
to bear these rules continually in mind, this could only 
mean the destruction lof morality, which would thus be 
reduced to the unintelligent application of authoritative 
commands? 

Another way is to seek for one* 1 chief commandment 
among many lesser ones.* Thus the doubts and diffi- 
culties of the faithful were settled in the Christian Church 
by advancing the doctrine of Passive Obedience, according 
to which the supreme duty was implicitly to accept the 
decisions of king and pontiff as the oracles of God. The 
demand for such a commandment springs from a truei 

j 

casuistry , which, though necessary to be well studied by those who 
would become expert in that learning, who aim at becoming whs$, 
I think, Cicero somewhere calls artifices ojficiorum , it requires a 
very solid and discriminating judgmem, great modesty and caution, 
and much sobriety of mind in the handling, else there is 8 danger 
that it may totally subvert those offices which it is its object only 

to methodise and reconcile. Duties at their extreme bounds are 

* 

drawn very fine^ so as to become almost evanescent. In that state 
some shade of doubt will always rest on these questions when they 
are pursued with great subtilty. But the very habit of stating these 
extreme cases is not very laudable or safe, because in general it is 
not right to turn our duties into doubts .” — Appeal from New to Old 
IVhigs, (Bell, Vol. III., p. 81). 

* On a celebrated occasion when the question, “ Which is thg 
gjeat commandment ? ” was raised, the misunderstanding it in- 
volved was shown by the selection in reply of one that could not 
by its very nature be a commandment at all, being a direction to 
feel, not to act. In reality the answer went beyond the idea of law, 
and substituted for it a principle of action. It expressed tjiis prin- 
ciple in subjective terms of feeling (love), Uit other passages show 
that it was conceived also in terms of an objective end. It was “ the 
Kingdom of God ” which u is within you.” The distinction between 
IJule and Rational End corresponds to that between “ the Law ” and 
“ the Gospel,” between the ten words and the good word or the word 
about the Good. 
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instinct — the instinct, namely, to seek a principle of 
unity which will introduce order and subordination into 
the multiplicity of the tradition^ code. So far it is 
right. It is wrong in that the principle that is sought 
is slill an external one. It unifies by suppsessing and 
destroying, not by coordinating and vitalising the parts. 
In this way the doctrine just referred to meant in this 
country the suppression of the inward witness of con- 
science against untruth and injustice in favour of the 
duty of obedience to the powers that be. Or,*to take 
another example, the golden rule that we should love our 
neighbour as ourselves has been referred to in the above 
note as a principle? of conduct rather than a command- 
ment. But it has frequently been interpreted by devout 
Christians in the latter sense, and in this case it obviously 
leaves room for conflict and contradiction between its 
terms. « Thus I have heard it seriously argued that it 
only commands us to love our neighbour as ourselves, 
the implication being that when, as often happens, a 
conflict arises between our own and ou$ neighbour’s 
advantage, we require a further guide. The answer 
which is merely authoritative decides in favour of one side 
or the other, and settles the dispute by making an arbitrary 
selection of one of two apparently contradictory maxims. 
The discovery, on the other hand, of a principle which, 
without claiming practical infallibility, may mediate 
between them, and give each its place in an organic 
system of duties, is the problem of rational ethics. 

# (^) A further diflgpulty is raised by reflection upon the 
nature of the moral life itself. If, as appears according 
to the view we are considering, this consists in obedience 
to a law which is merely “ given,” it does not require 
much insight to see that, however august the authority 
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upon which it rests,* this authority itself can only be 
grounded on a force majeure . In other words, the 
interest which man takes in it can only be an indirect one, 
having been made artificially to attach to it by means of 
threatened* punishments and promised rewards. # But 
what is this again but the destruction of morality ? For 
.whatever else morality may be, it is universally acknow- 
ledged by all who reflect upon it to be something more 
than slavish submission to a superior will on the ground 
of its superior power.t 

§ 30 (2) The Law as Internal— Conscience— 
Intuitionalism as Ethical Theory. 

These difficulties it has been sought to meet by repre- 
senting the standard of moral judgment under another 
form. The law, it has been said, that constrains us in 
the field of conduct is not roally an external law at 
all, or this only in so far as it finds a response* in the 
inner law of conscience. It is this inner law that is 
the authoritative court of appeal. The, external law 
may contain* irrelevant matter, and enjoin at times 
contradictory lines of conduct; but we are not left 
without an inward witness and guide«that is sufficient 
for all emergencies, and is the ultimate standard and test 
of molal judgments. 

This view differs from the first in that it has been* 
worked out into a philosophical theory of the general 
nature of our moral life. As we have already seen, 

it was by appealing to the inner witness of the heart 

•• % 

•% • 

* To the Greek, Themis (Law) was the daughter of Uranos 
(Heaven). The Jews, as is well known, traced their moral code to 
the legislation of Sinai. 

*t On the subject of this paragraph generally, see Ziegler s Social 
Ethics , Lecture II. 
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that Pascal sought to recall the mind of Christendom 
from a misleading view of the nature and contents of 
the moral law. Pascal, however, was content with the 
protest contained in his famoufc Letters against the 
practical evils of the Jesuit system ; and, being without 
speculative interest, failed to develop his "principle of 
an inner witness fiito a reasoned system of moral 
philosophy. This task was left to a later generation, 
and was undertaken as a reply, not to the casuistry of 
the Jesuits, but to attempts like that of the English 
philosopher Thomas Hobbes (1588 — 1679), to 'dispense 
with any distinct principle of right and wrong, and to 
find the ultimate basis of morality in the purely natural 
instinct of self-love.* 

We are here concerned with the theory as represent- 
ing a point midway between the view which identifies 
morality with obedienee to a code of commandments 
received from without and that which seeks to find in it 
the expression of some intelligible principle. It is in 
this sense that Mill refers to it as the theory “which 

< 

* It is in the light of this antagonism that intuitionalism in its 
two leading English representatives, Bishop Butler and Dr. James 
Martineau, is best understood. It is not possible here to enter 
into any detailed account of the points of similarity and difference 
in their mode of establishing their conclusions. "in general we 
• should find that they exhibit opposite merits and opposite 
defects. Butler (1692-1752), whose psychology is much ** in 
advance of his time, rightly perceives that affections ought not 
to be distinguished as selfish and unselfish, or made the object 
of moral judgment in any proper sense at all apart from the 
f objectl (wealth, poyer, happiness of others, etc.) to which they 
attach and which give them their moral quality. (See, e.g., 
Sermon VIII . , init.) On the other hand he fails to maintain 
the intuitional point of view throughout, and even admits that the 
suggestions of reasonable self-love, which takes into acccftmt 
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reigns supreme wherever the idolatry of Scripture texts 
has abated, and the influence of Bentham’s philosophy 
has not yet reached.” * 

Neglecting differences of statement in different writers 
we may summarise the doctrine in the propositions (1) 
That conscience is something ultimately simple and 
underived. (2) That its judgments are intuitive : on 
the presentation of actions in fact or in imagination 
they form themselves instinctively. Acts of fraud and 
cowardice are condemned, acts of truthfulness, courage, 
self-restraint are approved, without reason sought or 
assigned. (3) Hence its peculiar authority, command- 
ing our allegiance irrespective of all secondary consider- 
ations of pleasure or utility. (4) Hence, too, its 
universality. It is found among all races, the lowest 
as well as the highest, and in all normal individual^. 
By this it is not meant that it* is found everywhere in 
equally developed form, any more than is the Vacuity 
of discriminating colours or of reasoning, but that what- 

• 

the rewards decreed by the Deity in a future life for those who 
keep His revealed commandments, may be accepted as a working 
substitute for the voice of conscience. (Set Sermon III., fin.) 
Martineau (1805-1900), on the other hand, consistently refuses 
to compromise the disinterestedness of actions prescribed by 
conscience by admitting considerations derived from the nature 
of the object or consequences in any form. It may, however* 
b! questioned whether this ethical consistency is not purchased 
at the expense of psychological accuracy. For when we come 
to Dr. Martineau’s account of the actual judgments of conscience 
we find it maintained, in opposition to Butler and the^analys^ 
on p. 59 above, that these are immedia 4 * pronouncements on 
the relative value of feelings, affections, or “ springs of action,’* 
without reference to the objects to which they attach. (See Types 
of ^Ethical Theory , Part II., Book I.) 

* Essay on Comte and Positivism , p. 71. 
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ever development the faculty may subsequently undergo 
it is innate in just the same sense as are the faculties 
of sight and hearing, and just £s universal as these 

are in all normally constituted human beings. 

*■ 

* § 31. Criticism of Ordinary Objections to 

Intuitionalist View. 

In criticism of this view it might be thought sufficient 
to point to its general incompatibility with the modern 
doctrine of evolution. It is quite true, it may be said, 
that our judgments of right and wrong possess the 
immediacy that is claimed for them. With the thought 
of lying or stealing is bound up the thought of wrong 
doing, with that Of truth and honesty the thought of 
right. So far as the fact therefore is concerned the 
theory seems to be on solid ground. But in view of 
what we know of the cQnditions of racial and individual 
mental growth such “ immediacy ” is no longer a mytsery. 
It is precisely paralleled by our ordinary recognitions and 
expert judgments, and is no more evidence of an innate 
faculty than these are.* ( 

Such a criticism, however, would not be final, as it 
would be possible to appeal from it to the unexplained 
and ultimately inexplicable differences between our rudi- 
mentary feelings and sensations. No “ dVolution,” it 
•might be argued, can ever throw any light on the 
question why violet is the colour we see under one 
stimulus, green under another, or why they should be 
seen at all. These sensations are unique and ultimate, 
# and if these why qot our feelings of right and wrong ? t 

* See Dewey and Tufts, Ethics , p. 319. 

t This is the ground taken up by Mr. G. E. Moore, the most 
recent advocate of the theory, which he states in a new form, (gee 
Appendix A at end.) 
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Nor do I think that this can be met by the 
assertion that the judgments of conscience fail upon 
scrutiny to show^te easily recognisable character which 
the theory attributes to them, as proved by the fact 
that they, may easily be mistaken for various less 
dignified judgments and feelings,: mere sense of pro- 
priety, reverence for custom, or fear of committing an 
offence against etiquette.* For this does not seem to 
be true. An appeal to consciousness seems to 
reveal a clearly distinguishable line of demarcation 
between the two phenomena, failure to distinguish 
which is as much a matter of intellectual as of moral 
obtuseness, f 

For these reasons I have preferred, keeping to the 
principle of following its own logic, to found the criticism 
of this theory on the difficulties that are met with in any 
attempt to apply it consistently to practice, and ijs failure 
to live up to its own profession of constituting an 
internal principle. 

.# 

§ 32. Elements in Conscience. 

The appeal, we have seen, is to conscience ; but it is 

clear, when we reflect upon it, that conscience involves 
» ** 

* “You ride using another man’s season ticket, or you tell, a 
white lie, or speak an unkind word ; and conscience, if a little used 
to such things, never winces. But you bow to the wrong man in the 
street, or you mispronounce a word, or you tip over a glass of water, 
and then you agonise about your shortcoming all day long ; yes, 
from time to time for weeks. Such an impartial judge is the feeling 
of what you ought to have done.” — Royie's Religious Aspect of 
Philosophy, pp. 53, 54. 

f The case of survivals such as that mentioned p. 84 n., in which 
what has come to be a mere convention is still mistaken for a moral 
obligation, is different. 


6 
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at least two distinguishable elements, (a) There is an 
intellectual element. Conscience is knowledge or judg- 
ment This, we have seen, is not* merely logical judg- 
ment It is not merely a judgment of fact. t It is also 
judicial.* It is a judgment upon fact. This judicial 
attitude of conscience is a prominent characteristic of 
it. Conscience in its usual manifestations seems to be 
engaged in a species of judicial investigation. Older 
writers delighted in this metaphor, which they worked 
out to show that, as common language seems to imply, 
conscience is at once lawgiver, accuser, witness, and 
judge. Conscience, it is said, “commands,” conscience 
“accuses,” conscience “bears witness,” conscience 
“ acquits ” or “ condemns.” They might have added 
to this pluralism of function that it is also executioner, 
seeing Jhat it punishes # with “ stings ” peculiar to it. 
So prominent is this function of judging, that by some 
it has been held to be its chief or only one. It is 
thought to be *in a peculiar sense the voice of reason, 
and has been elevated into the position of a special 
faculty, which under the name of the moral faculty, or 
the faculty of moral judgment, had a prominent place 
assigned to it in the older text-books, (b) Jt is glear, 
however, that this is not the only element, or perhaps 
the most distinctive. It is as involving a characteristic 
feeling that the judgments of conscience come most 
home to us. This is especially marked, as is to be 
expected) in judgments upon past conduct, — the feeling 
of remorse, as 1 is fell known, being one of the most 
violent of human emotions. Hence some writers have 
gone to the opposite extreme from those who woul^ 

* In the language of recent psychology it is a “ value-judgment.” 
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exclude feeling altogether, and claimed for conscience 
that it is wholly a matter of emotion.* This view 
seems to gain support from popular language, which 
substitutes^ “ moral sentiment ” and “ moral feeling ” 
for conscience, and endows therewith all the judicial 
attributes which we have seen to belong to the latter. 
That this view involves the inaccurate use of language 
is obvious, inasmuch as feeling may emphasise and, 
in the metaphorical sense referred to above, give effect 
to the judgments of conscience, but as feeling it is 
dumb and cannot pronounce them. Nevertheless the 
side of the phenomena of conscience which is here 
emphasised is a true and important one.t 

§ 38. Defects of Conscience as Ultimate Standard. 

(a) If with this fact before us we now return to the 
criticism of the Intuitionalist theory, we may state the first 
serious difficulty as follows : So long as the two elements 
of conscience just described are in harrfiony with each 
other — so long, that is, as the appropriate feeling 
accompanies the intellectual approval or condemnation 
of an act — little practical difficulty may arise in the 
conduct of, life. But suppose, as is frequently the 
case, that reason approves of a line of conduct which 
)*et, on being chosen, is accompanied by a feeling of moral 
aversion or remorse. How are we to explain such a 
conflict? and which of the conflicting elements must 

* “ The approbation of praise and blame cannot/ 1 say* Hum*, 
{Inquiry concerning Principles of Morals, $ 1), ’ “ be the work of 
judgment, but of the heart, and is not a speculative proposition or 
affirmation, but an active feeling or sentiment. 11 

On the general subject of conscience, see Alexander, op. cit. % 
pp. 153 foil. ; Dewey, op . cii. , pp. 182 foil. Also below, p. 256 
foil. 
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we follow ? * Psychologically, the explanation is simple 
enough. It is that feeling is the conservative element 
in human life. In the present cas* it continues to attach 
to certain lines of conduct in the form of remorse, or, as 
we say, “qualms” of conscience, even after 'reason, the 
radical and revolutionary element in life, has pronounced 
in their favour as morally innocent, t The ethical 
question, however, still remains, Which of these elements 
has the more authoritative claim upon us? Whatever 
our answer to this may be (whether we take our stand 
upon the instinctive feeling, or upon the rational judg- 
ment), shall we not have to go further, and seek for 
a reason for our preference some standard of judg- 
ment elsewhere than in the witness of consciousness 
itself? t 

(b) But secondly, within the field of the particular 
element of conscience which we have described 
as judgment, serious difficulties present themselves. 
What, it may* be asked, are these judgments? The 
common answer is, that they represent *the generally 
recognised principles of right and wrong : as that lying, 
cheating, unchastity are to be reprobated ; truthfulness, 
honesty, temperance are subjects of approbation. In 


* The reader will supply instances for himself. The contradiction 
^between reason and feeling which some of us will recollect, when 
first we permitted ourselves to take a row or attend a concert on 
Sunday, is a good example from contemporary life. 

t Another instance is the feeling that continues to keep us attached 
£p institutions after we know them to be useless, or to individuals 
after they have ctasedcto merit our regard. 

X Shaftesbury acknowledges this when he admits, in an interesting 
passage, the possibility of disturbing and impairing the natural sense 
of right and wrong — eg., by an immoral religion — and inconsistently 
proposes as a counteractive a high ideal of “ the good of our species 
or public. ” — Inquiry concerning Virtue, I. 3, § 2. 
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other words it is ihe “middle axioms” * which are 
intuitively discerned. But if this is so, what becomes 
of the universality which we saw above is claimed on 
behalf of the judgments of conscience ? Instead of the 
universal agreement on the main lines of moral obligation 
which the theory demands, we find a perfect chaos of 
contradictory principles at various times and in various 
places, t and the standard of right and wrong is still to 
seek. 

If it be sought to meet this difficulty by giving a 
different answer to our question, and maintaining with 
some that “ though undoubtedly men differ in different 
ages and countries as to what they judge to be right 
and wrong, yet they are all agreed as to the fact that 
there is a right and a wrong, and this is what is declared 
to be innate,” this is to giv.e up the whole position. For 
it amounts to the assertion that we know intuitively that 
there is a standard, but that intuition is helpless to tell 
us what the standard is or what it requires. 

If, finally^ it be said that what is intuitively appre- 
hended is not right and wrong as such, but the true end 
of human life, we have passed to a new theory altogether. 
We have passed from the theory that the standard of 
moral judgment is ultimately to be conceived of as a Law, 
and we have substituted for it a theory of the End. In 
frhis form Intuitionalism can no longer maintain itself as 
an independent theory. For whatever end we suppose 

* What Aristotle calls the major premise of the pract^al syllo- 
gism : “ All lying is wrong ” ; the complete?! argument being, 
‘‘This would be a lie, therefore this is wrong.’* 

f See the classical proof that there are “no innate practical 
Principles.’’ — Locke’s Essay concerning Human Understanding, 
Book I., ch. iii., and Book V., ch. ii., below. 
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thus to be intuitively revealed, the task of ethics is still 
before us, viz., to show that moral judgments do not rest 
on a number of isolated intuitions, but are organically 
related to an end or good. - On tht? other hand, on any 
theory of the end, we may very well admit that its 
worthiness is intuitively discerned, in the senSe that it is 
the necessary postulate of morality, and is not in the last 
resort susceptible of other proof.* 

(c) This leads to a third objection. In discussing 
the conception of morality as obedience to external law, 
we saw that difficulties rose, not only from the demand 
forced upon us, both practically and theoretically, to 
find some principle of unity in the particular injunctions 
of which it consists, but also from the consideration 
of the nature of its authority. If the 4w is merely 
external, it can only be recognised by man in virtue 
of its sanctions, that is,* the pains and penalties which 
are decreed by another as the price of disobedience ; 

* For an exhaustive discussion of different interpretations that may 
be put on the intuitionalist doctrine, see Sidgwick’s Methods oj 
Ethics , Book I., ch. viii. Professor Sidgwick (^S^igoo) himself 
regards happiness as the supreme end (Book III., ch. xiv., § 2), 
and thus claims to b^ a Utilitarian. With the utilitarian point ot 
view, however, he unites elements drawn from intuitional and 
theological ethics. Thus he maintains that, while in ( virtue of the 
constitution of our sensitive nature, agreeable and satisfied con- 
sciousness is the only ultimate standard of the value of actions, it is 
reason or intuition that informs us that another’s happiness is of 
equal value with our own ( Ibid 1 , ch. xiii. and cp. p. 118 below). 
When again he comes to discuss the question of the coincidence 
between virtue and happiness he seems to find ultimate support for 
the clai&s of confcienge against the suggestions of egoism in the 
conviction of a divinely appointed moral order (Book IV., ch. vi.). 
As he suggests no means of combining these different points of view 
into a systematic whole, his theory does not entirely escape the 
reproach of eclecticism. 
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and this was seen .to be the substitution for morality of 
a long-sighted prudence, and therewith the destruction 
of it. To meet this objection it was suggested that the 
law is not merely external, but is the voice of conscience. 
This led us into some account of conscience, with the 
result that its injunctions have been seen to lie jdst as 
much outside one another as those of external law, and 
therefore leave us with our explanation or principle of 
unity still to seek. 

We have now, therefore, to ask, in the third place, with 
reference to the authority of the law on the intuitional 
theory, whether it has really been made internal by 
being called the law of conscience ? To be “ internal” 
in the sense demanded, the law must be seen to be really 
our own, not merely the law of some part of us. If it is 
the law of a part only, it is still external to the self, and 
obedience rendered to it by th^ self is, after all, obedience 
to something which is external. Our question, tfierefore, 
resolves itself into this : Is conscience, on this theory, the 
name for the whole self, desiring judging and feeling in a 
particular way, or is it only a part, connected indeed with 
the self in that it inhabits the same body, yet to all 
intents and purposes a stranger the*s? 

Now our final objection to the theory that we must 
rest' content in ethics with the intuitions of conscience 
is that, as commonly maintained, it leaves the law still 
external in the sense just explained. Conscience is not 
explained, as on any true theory it must be, as the whole 
self judging of its own acts,* but (as the very phraseology 
of the intuitional theory implies) as g special faculty. Id is 
the “ Faculty of Moral Judgment,” — an innate and inex- 
plicable power of moral discrimination, sitting apart from 
9 * See below, pp. 256 foil, 
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the rest of human consciousness, like the priestess in the 
oracle at Delphi, and authoritatively imposing its decrees 
upon the human will. The whole conception may easily 
be shown in psychology to be contrary to all sound 
analysis ; it is here seen to contradict the •presuppo- 
sition implied in the ^vhole vocabulary of moral praise 
and blame, viz., that morality is free obedience to a law 
imposed by man as a self-conscious unity upon the 
various subordinate elements of his own nature. 

§ 34. (3) Morality as determined by End. 

There is only one way of correcting this theory so as to 
meet the demand made upon it in the last paragraph. It 
may be said that conscience is the whole or true self claim- 
ing to legislate for the parts. Its claim is the claim of the 
self as a conscious and ratipnal being, to judge any particu- 
lar manifestation of itself in voluntary action. Its voice is 
the voice of the true self, or of the self as a whole, which, 
as addressed to die false or partial self of particular desires 
and passions, rightfully assumes the tone c£ command, 
and has built up in connection with the varied circum- 
stances and desires of life that system of authoritative 
commandments known as the moral law. Morality con- 
sists in obeying this voice. Man’s freedom Just mfeans 
his power of being moral, *>., of obeying the imperative 
of reason or of his true self. But, in making this correc* 
tion, we have once again passed beyond the conception 
of the standard as Law, and substituted in its place the 
idfca of %n End, Tjiere is indeed a moral law which is 
authoritative and supreme ; but it is now seen to be so 
by no indefeasible right of its own, but in virtue of its 
relation to a larger self, as the End which man, qufr 
rational being, seeks to realise. 
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The following books will be occupied with the endeavour 
to show that this conception is that to which we find 
ourselves forced, and yhat in detail it involves. Mean- 
time it will aid the student, in realising the relation 
between the* conceptions of end and of law or rule, we 
return to the point from which we smarted in the present 
book and inquire how far the logical priority which we 
have here claimed for the former accords with psycho- 
logical fact. 
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CHAPTER III. 

REASON AND CONSCIENCE. 

§ 35. Purpose in Human Life. 

The view to which we have been led in considering 
what is implied in the recognition of a moral law is 
in essential harmony with the teaching of modern 
psychology on the central place of purpose or end in 
human life. While the* idea that the world is arranged 
to seite man’s purposes has fallen into discredit, the 
idea that he is in essence the arranger of his own 
world — has purpose in and for himself — has everywhere 
gained ground. Modern biology may he said to be 
founded on the notion that what distinguishes living 
things from dead matter in general is their purpose- 
fulness. They are controlled not from without, but by 
inward promptings, centering in what Spinoza catted the 
* effort in suo esse perseverare — the struggle to continue 
in being and to be a particular thing. Man differs 
from all lower kinds of life in that he is conscious of his 
purposes. Purposes exist not only in him but for him. 
The Snimals,. said Kant, are guided by law, man by 
the idea of law, and this is true also of end , which we 
have seen underlies the idea of law. It is this that 
we mean when we speak of the rationality of man* * 
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$ 36. Purpose and Reason. 

It is important to realise all that it implies. Though 
it is obvious that reason thus enters qualifyingly into 
human life, it may be maintained that it does so merely 
as the pow e\ of adapting means to end and of calculating 
results. If not, as some earlier philosophers thought, 
the cunningest of machines, man is the cunningest 
of animals. He is a being of large discourse, but his 
discourse is of means and instruments ; the ends them- 
selves are given to him in his instincts and passions, as 
they are to the lower animals. But a little reflection is 
sufficient to show that man’s rationality does not stop 
with fuller control of the means to satisfy appetites 
and passions which he shares with the lower apimals. 
It enables him to break away from this lower circle 
altogether, and set before himself ends involving the 
subordination, it may be the total extinction, of tht lower 
appetites. Familiar examples of such “ rational” ends 
are knowledge or skill sought for their pwn sake, the 
perfection of ^ome trait distinctive of human nature, the 
victory of some impersonal cause or principle. They 
prove that ends which thus carry us beyond momentary 
passion or mere bodily and individual well-being are 
not exceptional phenomena, but constitute a large part 
of normal human life. It is in a “ being ” or form of 
life in which these are possible that man normally 
seeks to persevere. When we compare this new circle 
of motives with the bodily appetites we find that they 
differ from them in two main respects* In tfle firsl 
place they are objects which we may always be 
attaining , but which are never completely attained . 
'fhey are ideals rather than definite realisable things 
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or conditions. While the satisfaction of a bodily desire 
leads nowhere beyond itself, the attainment in any 
degree of these self-constituted objects as a rule only 
opens up new vistas of achievement. In being rational 
they are “ progressive.” In the second place (and this 
brings us back to tfye question before us) they involve 
the control and subordination of the simpler and more 
nearly animal desires , and the organisation of life on a 
new basis . This is so fundamental a point of practical 
and theoretic ethics that no excuse is needed for dwelling 
upon it here. 

§ 37. The Authority of our Purposes. 

The essence of rational as opposed to merely in- 
stinctive self-direction is, we have seen, the power of 
breaking through the narrow round of recurring appetite. 
But the very narrowness and instinctiveness of the life 
of the lower animals keep it true to its own centre. The 
animals do not live “dissipated” lives. In the power 
of selecting Bis own ends and setting up controlling 
purposes, man, on the other hand, runs the risk of 
making a selection which, instead of raising him above, 
may sink him below the level of the animals. Having 
lost the natural order, he may fail to rise to the spiritual. 
.Having eaten of the tree of knowledge, instead of be- 
coming as a god he may sink below the beasts. Ends 
essentially incompatible with his esse as a progressive 
being may usurp the place of those that are in harmony 
cvith i|, and the best, through its corruption, may be- 
come the worst. Instead of being simply non-rational, 
human life may become irrational. To realise its own 
final end or idea, to be purposeful in the full sense t pf 
the word, it must be rational in the still further sense 
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of substituting for the merely natural organisation of the 
instincts one that is self-created and self-sustained. 

How is this possible ? Remote as is the rational life 
we have been describing from crude instinct and passion, 
it is founded upon it, and the more we know of its 
origin and history the more recent and comparatively 
unstable we realise it to be. How, we may ask, does it 
succeed in establishing itself at all ? How is the control 
of “ reason ” rendered possible ? 

For the answer we must turn to the account which 
psychology gives of the formation of the sentiments or 
secondary springs of action. We start from instincts 
and impulses differing, as we have seen, from those of 
the animals only in that we have the power of selecting 
and dwelling upon the objects of them. But this power 
is all-important, for it enables us to give fixity and 
stability to anything that happens to satisfy the instinct 
or feeling, and to make it a centre round which feelings 
and ideas may gather as a crystal round lts nucleus. 
It is thus that, on the basis of elementary appetites, 
sentiments of affection for persons and things — a parent, 
a plaything, a home — or again, for qualities and ideals, 
an accomplishment or type of character, build them- 
selvesf into our lives. Partly by memory of individual 
experience, partly by the force of example, partly by the 
support given to them by the approval of public opinion, 
partly by the constancy with which, more or less un- 
consciously, they occupy our thoughts, these objects take 
root in the affections, and, as they root th^mselvef, comb 
to exhibit an active hostility to all that is opposed to 
them, an active affinity to all that favours them. It is 
hi some such way that we must conceive of the secondary 
purposes that form the distinctive mark of human life, 
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establishing themselves in individuals and communities, 
and constituting literally a second nature, .which has the 
power of modifying and controlling the suggestions of 
the*first. 

I have spoken of this second nature as though it 
were superimposed, as something wholly different from 
the first, but there is no such discontinuity. The 
pressure to which our instincts and passions are sub* 
jected by our “ interests ” does not involve their sup- 
pression, but the direction of them into channels in 
which they will be an assistance instead of an obstruction. 
Wherever we have such centres of practical interest we 
have the condition of such organising pressure, with an 
accompanying feeling of obligation on the effective 
operation of which depends all that we mean by pur- 
posefulness, consistency, loyalty in human life.* 

§ 38. Conscience as the Unity of Purposes. 

Is there any analogy between the authority of con- 
science and the sense of constraint which the deeper 
and more permanent purposes of life exercise over our 
ordinary behaviour? The argument of the previous 
chapter, which aimed at showing that in the analysis 
r of moral judgments we cannot stop short of the idea 
of some final end, seems to support the view that thefre 
is. I believe that this is the right answer to our 
question. In the pressure of our sentiments and inter- 
ests vfte have f a feeling precisely analogous (though on 
a different plane) to the pressure of conscience. Indeed, 
by a suggestive use of language the feeling of harmony 

* It is this fundamental truth that underlies Professor Roycfe’s 
interesting attempt in his recent book on the Philosophy of Loyalty 
to express the principle of the moral life in terms of loyalty. 
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or discord of a line of conduct with such a ruling pur- 
pose is often spoken of as itself endowed with quasi-moral 
authority. We hear of the student’s conscience, the 
artist’s conscience, a professional conscience, and a 
society conscience, whose requirements may go quite 
beyond, or again be actually opposed to, ordinary morality. 

I am not here concerned with the difference between 
these partial consciences and conscience in the more 
general sense of the word, interesting and important for 
ethics though this question is, but rather with the unity of 
psychological principle which underlies them. For just 
as we have been led to see how feelings of approbation 
and disapprobation of particular acts may have their 
source in the dominance of wider and more inclusive 
interests, so we can understand how there may be still 
more comprehensive ends to which these in tury may 
be subordinate, and which may in turn exercise authority 
over them. Whether there are such ends and what 
they are, more particularly whether they are expressible 
in terms of any single end, is the question of the suc- 
ceeding book. Should it be said that tjie very fact that 
we can put such questions shows how irrelevant the 
above analogy is, seeing that even if they can be shown 
to exist, they clearly lie for most people below the , 
threshold of consciousness as unconscious assumptions 
rather than conscious purposes, constituting, to use a 
happy distinction of Wundt’s, moral facts rather than 
moral ideas } this indeed points to an important difference.* 
If, as is claimed by those who believe in the existence of 
such an end or totality of ends, it represents what is 
of intrinsic value to man as a rational being, we may 
expect that the interest in it resembles far more closely 
an ingrained and inherited instinct than a self-chosen 
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purpose. But the difference ought not to be exaggerated. 
The interests to which I have likened it may operate 
to a large extent unconsciously in individuals and 
societies. On the other hand, from the beginning at 
leaSt of philosophical reflection, there is a pendency to 
convert the unconscious presuppositions of the moral 
life into its conscious motives and regulating principles. 
How these principles must be conceived of, how they 
differentiate into ideals of character, how, finally, their 
apparent multiplicity is compatible with the unity we 
feel ourselves forced to ascribe to human nature, are 
the questions that must henceforth occupy us. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE END AS PLEASURE : EMPIRICAL HEDONISM. 

§ 39. Man himself the Sad, but what is ManP 

The point of view reached at the close of the pre- 
ceding discussion was the one taken up through a 
true instinct by the founders of European philosophy. 
There was much in the general outlook of th§ Greek 
mind as well as in the organisation of life, and even in 
language, to suggest it. Such words as “ end,” “ happi- 
ness,” “good,” and even “ the good,” were familiar in the 
vocabulary of ordinary life. The idea of a highest end 
or happiness was easily suggested by th,e most superficial 
glance at the hierarchy of the arts and industries. The 
contemporaries of Socrates were surprised at the per- 
versity with which he kept his discourse on the leve} 
of the market-place. But the tenacity with which he 
and his great successors, Plato and Aristotle, clung to 
the analogy between art and morality was at once result 
and source of their deepest insight. Aristotlt only 
made the starting-point of the whole movement explicit 
when he opened his Ethics by offering the economic 
structure of society, wherein the lower arts serye the 
higher , as a proo f of the existence of a highest good. 
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In the further interpretation of this good, moreover, 
it never struck the Greek to look for it anywhere 
else than in human life itself. Lif? was made for man. 
Good must be something which it was possible to reach 
withih the four corners of human life : rsomething 
attainable, if not actually here and now, yet in and 
through activities continuous with those that occupy the 
present. The term “ self-realisation ” has been criticised 
as though it were an invention of modern idealists. The 
idea is one which underlies all Greek philosophy, and 
the phrase itself is merely a translation of the word 
ivtpyt ia, in which Aristotle seeks to sum up the best 
of its teaching as to the nature of the end. In al 
this the founders of ethical philosophy stamped upon 
it the form it has ever since retained. If it seemed 
to lose it temporarily in the thinkers who, with Kant, 
sought tf\e starting-point rather in the idea of law, recent 
philosophy has made up for the aberration by the whole- 
heartedness of its return to the Greek point of view. 

Yet from the outset it became manifest that man’s 
life was an ambiguous oracle to which to appeal, con- 
taining in it at l$ast two factors of apparently opposite 
tendencies. On the one hand there were the ordinary 
needs and desires — each with its burden of pleasure or 
o f pain according as it was satisfied or disappointed. On 
the other there was the insistent consciousness of d 
deeper need which implied compulsion and control of 
the more superficial and insistent desires. Which of these 
ttfo, natural feeling and impulse or reason and restraint, 
represented more truly the nature that was to be realised? 
Here was no mere theoretic difference, but a “ deep-set 
boundary line” between two different views of life and 
practical tendencies. Granted that the vulgar pleasures 
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of the hour or - the day were obviously unsatisfying, 
could it be held that any form of life was desirable 
which did not bring with it a surplus of joy? Could 
the end be reached by any one who could not 
sum it up % in “ I have felt ” ? On the other hand* what 
was feeling without being, and what was that being worth 
which was not the being of a man controlling himself 
by his own ideas and asserting his inborn freedom? 
It was inevitable that philosophy should separate before 
it could unite these divergent elements. If we follow it 
in the separation, it is that we may understand more 
fully what the union implies. 

Starting with the theory that seeks for the standard 
in a form of feeling, we may try to give it definiteness 
by a review of some of the chief phases through which 
it has passed in the history of philosophy. 

§ 40. What is meant by saying that the Standard 
of Moral Judgment is Pleasure P 

This theory in its simplest and most general form 
rests upon two dogmas: (i) that conduct has value in 
proportion to the amount of pleasure it produces. One 
line of conduct is good relatively to another which, when 
it is possible to produce less, produces more pleasure; 
that is bad which, it being possible to produce morp, 
produces less pleasure. And (2) that there is no differ- 
ence in motive — all men being moved alike by the one 
motive, desire for pleasure. The difference is in the 
amount of pleasure which, owing to insight ^nto Ihe 
conditions of happiness and their previous moral training, 
their actions tend to secure. Thus, the intemperate man 
is reprehensible, not because he makes pleasure his end, — 
i*we all not only do that, but we cannot do anything else, 
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— but because he habitually chooses courses of action 
which involve to himself, his family, and to society at 
large an amount of pain far exceeding the pleasure which 
the momentary indulgence gives ?o himself. When it 
is possible for him to create a balance of pleasure by 
restraining himself, he has done the reverse and created 
a balance of pain. Similarly the liar gains immediate 
pleasure or advantage,— so far his act is good, — but the 
pain and disadvantage ensuing to society, in increased 
suspicion, mutual distrust, impaired credit, etc., far out- 
weigh the pleasure, and the conduct must accordingly 
be stamped as bad. The worst conduct is that which 
under the circumstances yields the least, the best is 
that which yields the greatest sum-total of pleasure.* 

§ 41. Ancient Forms of the Theory. 

This ^theory of the end, in a more or less fully 
developed form, has, as is well known, played an im- 
portant part in the history of ethical thought. It 
made its appearance in the early morning of philo- 
sophy. The teaching of Socrates, whose influence, 
like that of Christ, was rather due to his life and 

* These two principles are clearly indicated by J, S. Mill in his 
clussical statement of what he called the Greatest Happiness 
Principle. ft The creed holds that actions are right in proportion 
as they tend to promote happiness, wrong as they tend to produce 
the reverse of happiness. By happiness is meant pleasure and the 
absence of pain ; by unhappiness pain and the privation of pleasure.” 
There are, he explains, many supplementary questions. “ But 
th§se supplementary questions do not affect the theory of life on 
which the theory ©f morality is grounded— namely, that pleasure 
and freedom from pain are the only things desirable as ends ; and 
that all desirable things are desirable either for the pleasure in- 
herent in themselves or as means to the promotion of pleasure an<} 
the prevention of pain” ( Utilitarianism t ch. ii.). 
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character than t6 any system of doctrine which he 
propounded, contained a number of elements loosely 
held together. Upon his death these fell apart, as did 
the different elements in Christian doctrine,* and were 
% taken up I^y different groups of his followers, and *made 
the basis of different theories of the end of life. One of 
these groups seized upon the element of feeling, and 
under the name of the Cyrenaicst (from the city of 
Cyrene, to which _Aristippus, the chief exponent of the 
doctrine, belonged) became the precursors of the later 
and better-known school of Epicureans. They held 
that pleasure was the end, interpreting this to mean 
the pleasure of the moment, and, as the theory fell 
into the hands of men of less refinement of taste and 
insight than the founders, using it as little more than 
an excuse for self-indulgence. 

At a later time the theory was taken up by Epicurus , t 
who deepened and dignified it (1) by connecting it with 
the atomic theory of the nature and origin of matter 
as expounded by Leucippus and Dentocritus, (2) by 
supplementing it with a sensationalist psychology, and 
(3) by interpreting pleasure so as to include the higher 
social and intellectual enjoyments. *The noble expres- 
sion which was given to this theory of the nature of 
the world and human life by the greatest of the Roman 
•poets, Lucretius, § is well known. 

# For example, Faith and Works as represented by Paul and 
James, Universalism and Judaism by Paul and Peter. 

t See Zeller's Socrates and Socratic Schools . Walfcr Pater's 
historical romance Marius the Epicurean gives probably the subtlest 
presentation of the inner spirit of Cyrenaicism that we have. 

t Zeller’s Stoics, Epicureans , and Sceptics . See Professor W. 
•Wallace’s Epicureanism, 

§ Dc Rerum Natura , Eng. Tr. by Munro. 
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$ 42. The Theory in Modem Times. 

The doctrine has been revived in modern times and 
developed chiefly by English thinkers, who differ from 
their predecessors in antiquity (i) in seeking to provide 
it wifh a securer basis in philosophy and psychology, 
(2) in applying it to fne dynamics of the moral life in 
general, (3) in making the doctrine the starting-point for 
enlightened theories of legal and political, social and 
educational reform. The discussion of the first of these 
differences, involving as it does the whole scheme of 
the “ associationist ” philosophy, belongs to psychology 
rather than of ethics. The development of the theory in 
the direction indicated by the third difference coincides 
generally with the successive appearance of Egoistic, 
Universalistic, and Evolutionary Hedonism * to be 
discussed below, and need not further detain us here. 
The sectmd, however, requires more detailed notice, as 
it contains the hedonistic doctrine of duty, and reveals 
at a glance both the strength and the weakness of the 
whole theory. • 

§ 43. The Sanctions of Morality. 

We have seen how the theory starts from the as- 
sumption that pleasure or happiness is the natural and 
nfccessary object of desire, but how as reflection de-, 
veloped it was forced to recognise that the pleasure of 
the moment and of the individual and pleasure as a 
whole or of society may be entirely different things. 
However much • the former may represent the actual 
motive-power in the individual — the object which is 

* For the name see below (p. 109). For the Bibliography,* 
p. 289. 
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actually desired — the latter as the object which is ulti- 
mately desirable represents the true standard of action. 
This is the ground of the distinction which ordinary 
language seeks to mark by the antithesis between duty 
and pleasure To Hedonism these cannot stand* for 
any difference of motive. Nevertheless the fact remains 
that if the larger and remoter object is to be attained, 
the nearer and more individual has by some means to 
be brought into line with it. How is this done ? How 
is it possible to prefer duty to pleasure ? Only if there 
are considerations normally acting on the individual 
which may lead him just on the ground of pain and 
pleasure to prefer the conduct which promotes the 
more general end. But this is precisely what the con- 
stitution of the physical and social world actually pro- 
vides. The laws of the physical world by the painful 
consequences they attach to thoughtless indulgence, of 
themselves teach us self-restraint. Similarly in the 
social world the individual finds himself faced by laws 
and ordinances, expressed and unexpressed, attaching 
their own penalties to conduct departing from the line 
which experience has marked out as t>hat required by 
the general welfare, their own rewards of pleasure to 
that coinciding with it. 

These reasons or persuasives to good conduct are, 
the so-called “sanctions of morality,” the enumeration 
of which is a characteristic addition to the modem 
form of the pleasure theory. 

By the sanction of a legal enactment is meaat th& 
penalty that is annexed to the infringement of it. In 
ethics, as just explained, the meaning is extended to 
natural law, and is taken to include the pleasures 
which are the persuasives to conformity, as well as 
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the pains which act as deterrents from disobedience 
to moral law. The main sanctions of morality in this 
sense are five: (i) There is the natural sanction , by 
which are meant the physical pains which follow upon 
the*disregard of natural laws, e.g., in the ov^r-indulgence 
of the appetites. ^2) There is the political sanction^ 
or the pains and penalties attached by law to such 
obviously “ unfelicific ” forms of conduct as theft, assault, 
libel, etc., and the public rewards and honours be- 
stowed upon the social benefactor. (3) There is the 
popular or social sanction — the pleasures of social respect, 
gratitude, etc., which a favourable public opinion brings 
with it, and the pains of the disgrace attaching to forms 
of immoral conduct which do not come within the 
reach of the law as well as to those that do. (4) There 
is the religious sanction . Though this does not belong 
to the^catalogue of legitimate motives on a naturalistic 
theory of ethics like ordinary Hedonism, yet in speaking 
of the sanctions or external persuasives to morality 
founded on *the desire for pleasure and aversion to 
pain it is necessary to take account of*the influence 
which fear of ^punishment and hope of reward in 
another life have exercised, and still continue to exercise, 
in the moral education of the race and the individual. 
t (5) To these may be added, as a fifth, the internal or 
moral sanction , by which is meant simply the pleasu»es 
of a good conscience and the pains of remorse.* 

We shall have occasion hereafter to discuss at length 
ihe postpositions on which the whole theory is founded. 

* For the theory of the sanctions of morality, see Bentham’s 
Morals and Legislation , ch. iii. ; Mill’s Utilitarianism , ch. iii. ; 
Bain’s Emotions and Will, ch. x. ; Spencer’s Principles of Etfflcs , 
Pt. I., ch. 7; Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics , Book II., ch. v. 
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Meantime it is sufficient to point out that to any but 
the Hedonist the phrase “ sanctions of morality ” is 
suspiciously like a contradiction in terms. Conduct 
which issues from regard for these sanctions is not 
morality, if fry that we mean conduct which is moially 
approved. It may conform to a .certain type and be 
externally indistinguishable from good conduct, but it 
is not good. The man who is temperate because he 
desires the rewards of temperance (whether these be 
earthly or heavenly, physical or social) is, as Plato 
pointed out, temperate by reason of a kind of in- 
temperance. Similarly, the man who is courageous 
from fear of the pains which will be the consequence 
of cowardice is courageous by reason of a kind of 
cowardice. Appeals to the so-called moral sanctions, 
i.e.y to the pleasures of a good conscience (or the 
pains of remorse), as a motive to good conduct, ^ppear, 
moreover, to involve an additional absurdity. The 
pleasure in question depends upon the approval of 
conscience, and this in turn depends on the* disinterested- 
ness of the conduct, />, upon the exclusion of the idea 
of personal pleasure from the motive. To point there- 
fore to the pleasure likely to result from such approval, 
as a reason for well-doing, is to suggest a motive which, 
if accepted, would render approval impossible. 

♦While obviously defective as an account of the ground 
of duty or of the latent motives of good character, yet 
as a statement of the influences at work in the develop- 
ment of moral interests this part of the theory *is no* 

% 

The later writers differ from Bentham in the emphasis they lay 
upon the “ internal” sanction and the attention they have paid 
toAhe development of the sense of duty in the individual and the 
race. See Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, pp. 353 foil. 
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without its truth. We have already seen how the 
expectations of others, their censures and approvals, 
their examples and injunctions, may act upon un- 
developed character, and how new standards of moral 
value may build themselves up under the silent pressure 
of public opinion, or the overt requirements of public 
order. The educational value of these influences cannot 
be overestimated. But it is important to understand 
what it is that is being effected by them. It is this 
that Hedonism so seriously misrepresents by conceiv- 
ing of it as the substitution through habit of more 
artificial for more natural and deeply seated motives, 
as the inclosure of the individual, so to speak, in a 
straight- jacket in the hope that in time he will get 
accustomed to it and come to mistake it for his more 
natural wear. What these influences really effect is not 
the artificial repression of the deeper instincts and 
impulses of the normal individual, but the restraint 
of such of them as in his cruder state obstruct the 
course of normal development. It is therefore a 
fundamental error of principle to conceive of social 
education as a ^process of forcing conceptions of the 
general good upon a being whose fundamental need 
and dominant motive is something entirely different, 

^ instead of as the development of motives for activities 
that are necessary elements in that fullness of life which 
is the deepest of all human needs, and at a certain stage 
of moral evolution becomes the most pressing of all 
objects of human desire. 

Returning to the discussion of the specific forms 
which Hedonism has taken in modern times, it is 
not difficult to see how they rise out of difficulties 
and ambiguities inherent in the theory itselfi 
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§ 44 . (1) Pleasure and Happiness. 

Confusion is liable to be introduced into the discus- 
sion by the failure to distinguish between pleasure and 
happiness. ^Assuming that they both refer to a state 
of harmonious feeling, it does not fo|low, as is commonly 
assumed, either that the terms are synonymous, or that, 
if there be a distinction, happiness is only pleasure 
raised to a higher power by an arithmetical process of 
multiplication or addition.* The distinction between 
them reflected in ordinary usage, as in Wordsworth’s 
“ Happy Warrior,” is founded on a qualitative difference 
in the modes of self-realisation which pleasure and happi- 
ness severally accompany, not merely on a quantitative 
difference in the amount of the feeling itself. Pleasure 
is the feeling which accompanies the satisfaction of 
particular desires ; happiness is the feeling ^which 
accompanies the sense that, apart from the satisfaction 
of momentary desires, and even in spite of the pain of 
refusal or failure to satisfy them, the self as a whole 
is being realised, f We have already questioned the 
propriety of describing the end in terms of either. 
Yet if this distinction be accepted there is less objection 

The Greeks were the less inclined to the assumption which 
underlies modern Hedonism, that pleasure and happiness are* 
interchangeable terms, or differ only as the part from the whole in 
that to them ii&orij (— pleasure) conveyed a wholly different idea from 
e^daifsopla («= happiness), and accordingly Hedonism would have 
represented a wholly different theory from Eudaemonism. 

f On this distinction the student is recommended to*consuit 
Dewey’s Psychology , pp. 292-4. His definition of happiness in 
his more recent Ethics , p. 281, as the “ agreement, whether anti- 
cipated or realised, of the objective conditions brought about by 
ouf endeavours with our desires and purposes,” agrees, I think, 
with the above. 
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to expressing the good in terms of happiness than in 
terms of pleasure pure and simple. For while both 
descriptions of the end err in # identifying it with a 
state of feeling, the happiness theory (Eudaemonism) has 
the 'advantage over the pleasure theory (Hedonism) that 
it refuses to consider the sumtnum bonum as a mere 
aggregate of particular pleasures, and insists that it is 
pleasure for the self as a whole.* 

To advance another step and call it blessedness, 
which, as Carlyle says, is better than happiness, would be 
less misleading still. Joy or blessedness may be defined 
as the feeling of pleasure which accompanies modes of 
conduct in which an existing harmony of activities is 
sacrificed to a higher conception of what a true harmony 
implies — in other words, in which the self as static is 
sacrificed to the self as progressive. Seeing, therefore, 
that, as already pointed out, man is essentially pro- 
gressive, and that harmony is no sooner established 
between himself and his environment than it is broken 
into by aspirations after a still higher foyn of life, the 
theory which represents the emotional reaction of such 
aspirations and tjie activities resulting from them as the 
end, while theoretically not less erroneous than that 
which defines it in terms of any lower form of feeling, 
.may yet, by reason of its implicit admissions, be less 
practically misleading.*!* * 

* Which, as we can never insist too often, is more than a mere 
aggregate of its parts. 

t Cp. Mackenzie’s Introduction to Social Philosophy , pp. 164 foil., 
where the distinctions in the text are connected with that between 
simple consciousness, c.g, y of momentary states of pleasure or pain, 
consciousness of self as an individual, and self-consciousness # or 
consciousness of self as partaking in a universal life. 
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§ 46. (2) Do Pleasures differ in Quality P 
A difficulty suggested by the discussion in the pre- 
ceding paragraph has ri^en within the school itself as to 
whether pleasures differ only in quantity, or in quality 
as well. Tb^ early Hedonists held that pleasures differ 
only as greater or less, and that, in estimating the com- 
parative value of two or more lines of conduct, we have 
only to cast up the arithmetical total of the pleasures 
which they severally tend to produce. Mill, on the 
other hand, held that pleasures differ in quality as well. 
The controversy carries us into psychology, in which 
field the answer is seen to depend on considerations 
already touched on in a previous section, where it was 
pointed out that it is impossible to consider feelings, 
quel feelings, as qualitatively differing from one another. 
It is only in virtue of the qualitative differences of the 
objects in connection with which they rise that 'ye are 
justified in attributing qualitative difference to the feelings 
themselves. Thus, on the hypothesis that knowledge is 
a higher goo^ than wealth or power, the pleasure of 
acquiring it may be judged to be higher than that of 
gratified vanity or ambition. But from, the Hedonist’s 
point of view how can this be ? Knowledge can only 
be judged a higher end in so far as it is the source of a 
greater quantity of pleasure. In other words, differences » 
in the value of objects are themselves reduced to quanti- 
tative differences in the feeling of pleasure they produce, 
To introduce, therefore, into the pleasure theory a 
qualitative difference among feelings which is n&t re-’ 
solvable into quantitative, is to introduce a standard of 
higher or lower in a scale of relative dignity or worth not 
determinable in terms of greater or less pleasure-value. 
It is to go beyond the conception of self as a subject of 
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feeling, and to declare that there is another standard 
besides the greater or less agreeableness of its experi- 
ences, viz. their worthiness as experiences of a being 
who is more than feeling, and may have higher ends 
thati pleasure.* * 

That Mill, in spite of so obvious a fallacy, should have 
insisted on the preferability of certain kinds of happiness, 
and explained it as resting on a sense of their harmony 
with an idea of human dignity, merely shows how open 
his mind was to truths which had been darkened by the 
theory in which he had been brought up. New wine 
had been poured into old bottles. 

§ 46. (3) How are Pleasures calculated in respect to 
their Value? 

For those Hedonists who hold the simpler and more 
logical view that pleasures differ only in lespect to 
quantity, the question still remains, What dimensions 
must enter into the calculation ? what elements enter into 
the “pleasure calculus”? We calculate the size of a 
room by the three dimensions of length, breadth, and 
height. What are the dimensions of a pleasure ? Jeremy 
Bentham was at pains to formulate them as seven — 
intensity, duration, nearness, certainty, purity, fruitful- 

* * On this controversy see Mill’s statement of the doctrine that 

there are differences of quality among pleasures, Utilitariani$m % 
p. 12 (ioth ed., 1888), and the earlier criticism of it in Kant’s 
Theory of Ethics (Abbott), p. 109 (4th ed.) ; Green, op . eit Book 
III., ch. i., §§ 162 foil ; Bradley, op. cit pp. 105 foil. ; Dewey, 
Psychdtagy , pp. 46 foil. Also Alexander, op . cit., pp. 203 foil. The 
criticism of the text is well summed up by Warner Fite : “ Either 
quality is only another name for quantity, or it is opposed to 
quantity and yields different results. The double criticisn^ is 
therefore in the former case meaningless, in the latter self-con- 
tradictory” {An Introductory Study of Ethics, p. 67). 
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ness, # extent. He seems to have borrowed the idea 
of the pleasure calculus from the Italian legalist Beccaria. 
By means of it he thought that “ the precision and 
clearness and incontestableness of mathematical calcula- 
tion were^for the first time introduced into the* field 
of morals,” t and claimed to have*made a great advance 
on the empiricism of his predecessors. 

§ 47. (4) Modern Forms of the Pleasure Theory. 

A difficulty of another kind is raised by the last of 
Bentham’s list of sanctions. We might understand how 
intensities may be weighed against each other, we might 
even understand how intensity could be weighed against 
duration. But what is meant by weighing extents ? If 
we were considering simply the pleasure of others we 
might see that, in the absence of any other standard, 
we ought to prefer the pleasure of the greater number. 

* See Morals and Legislation , ch. iv. By purity is meant not 
any moral quality, but freedom from accompanying pain : an 
intellectual pleasure may in this respect take precedence of a 
sensual, on th , ground that it does not involve subsequent pain, 
as the latter is liable to do. By the fruitfulness of a pleasure 
is meant the tendency to bring other pleasures with it, as when 
keeping an engagement involves the pleasures of a good con- 
science and the future benefits that might accrue to the good 
character for reliableness which is thus acquired. 

f Works, Vol. III., p. 287; Cp. Montague’s Introduction to 
the Fragment in Government , p. 36. The arithmetic of pleasure 
becomes more complicated when to the pleasures of this world 
are added the pleasures of the next. Thus Paley gave himself 
a longer sum by trying to combine the pleasure theory with the 
orthodox Christianity of his time. His naive definition 6f virtue, 
as " doing good to mankind in obedience to the will of God 
and for the sake of everlasting life,” has been wittily said to 
combine “ the maximum of error in the minimum of space.” For 
a criticism of the whole idea of a “scientific Hedonism,” see 
Warner Fite, op . cit. x Pt. I., ch. iii. 
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But how, on the hedonistic theory, is it possible for us 
to M consider simply ” the pleasure of others ? And, if it is 
a case of weighing our own pleasure against the pleasure 
of others, what is there in the latter to weigh ? To give 
weight to the feelings of others independently*of our own 
is to pass to a new theory of desire and a new standard 
of value altogether. If it be replied that extent is to be 
considered merely as a factor in the individual's own 
pleasure, it is clear that it stands on quite a different 
footing from the other dimensions, seeing that there may 
be those to whom it has no hedonic value at all, to 
whom the “ pleasure of others ” counts as zero. 

Differences on this head have given rise to two 
different forms of Hedonism. Agreeing in the psycho- 
logical doctrine that each not only does, but must, 
pursue what at the time appears to be the greatest 
pleasure, supporters of the pleasure theory have still 
differed as to the proper mode of formulating the end 
which is the standard of moral action. (1) There are 
those who maintain that the end of rational conduct is 
no other than the pleasure of the individual himself. 
Moral judgment^ are the judgments that are passed 
upon conduct according as it is adapted to secure this 
end in the highest degree possible for the individual, 
pr, through his ignorance or folly, fails to do so. This 
section of the school is known as the Individualistic Oc 
Egoistic Hedonists.* (2) There is Altruistic or Univer- 
salistic Hedonism, t which takes the pleasure of others 

§ * Besf represented perhaps by Thomas Hobbes, though his 
materialism and individualism is more prominent than his 
hedonism. 

t Represented in this country by William Godwin, Bentham, 
James Mill, J. S. Mill, and Professor Sidgwick in various degrees 
and in divers manners. 
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also into account. It is important to note the precise 
point in which this differs from the former doctrine. 
It does not differ in^ its account of what is ultimately 
desirable. It agrees that this is pleasure. It merely 
insists on the extent of the pleasure as an independent 
and by far the most important * “ dimension.” This, 
it need hardly be pointed out, makes a vital difference ; 
for whereas upon the former view his own pleasure 
counts to the individual as supreme, and that of others 
is ohly sought as tributary thereto, according to the form 
of the theory now under consideration, and familiar 
to every one under the more popular name of Utili- 
tarianism, the claims of the individual sink into insignifi- 
cance. “ Everybody is to count for one, and nobody 
for more than one.” The pleasure which is the standard 
of moral judgment is not the greatest pleasure of the 
individual, but the “ greatest pleasure of the greatest 
number,” calculated upon the basis of the equality of 
the claims of all.* * 

* As has. be?n well pointed out in Green {Proleg. to Ethics , 
Book III., ch. iii., § 214), it is this democratic principle, and not 
the contention that the end is pleasure, which has made utilitarianism 
so effective as an instrument of legislative reform. How far the 
principle is consistent with the fact that individuals differ in capacity 
for pleasure, and that these differences would have to be taken into 
^count in a distribution designed to produce the greatest sum total 
of happiness, however made up, may be questioned (see Bradley’s 
Ethical Studies , p. no, n. fin.; Mackenzie’s In trod, to Social 
Philosophy , pp. 212 foil. ; Montague, op. cit ., p. 40). The formula 
itself does not seem to occur in Bentham’s writings, thc|pgh Mill 
{Utilitarianism , p. 93) attributes it to him. With regard to the 
phrase “ greatest happiness of the greatest number,” commonly 
associated with Bentham, though he seems to have preferred 
‘^greatest happiness ” alone, it is interesting to notice that it is 
traceable so far back as Hutcheson, the Scotch Intuitionalist (see 
Montague, op . cit. $ p. 34 n.). The term Utilitarian is claimed 
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$ 48. Characteristic Difficulties in the several 
Forms of Hedonism. 

t 

A detailed criticism of the pleasure theory in its 
two chief forms is beyond the scope of the present 

handbook.* It must here be sufficient to refer to 

characteristic difficulties which attach to each. 

(i) The stumbling-block in the way of the Egoistic 
Hedonist is the obvious outrage which is committed 
against the moral sentiments and benevolent impulses 
by the attempt to explain them as modifications of the 
selfish desire for pleasure. The attempt may be made 
to do so either directly, as by Hobbes and his followers, t 
who sought to resolve altruistic impulses, such as those 
of compassion and benevolence, into reflex forms of 
personal fear or hope; or indirectly, as by the later 

Hedonists , t who sought by means of the principle of 

by J. S. Mill (op. cit ., p. 9) as his own discovery. It is not a 
particularly happy one. The word “utility” denotes merely the 
property of serving some end ; it conveys no information as to 
the nature of the end itself. 

* Besides the authorities referred to (p. 103), the student will 
find exhaustive discussion of the Hedonistic hypothesis in Green's 
Proleg . to Ethics , Book III., chs. i. and iv. ; Book IV., ch. iv. ; 
Alexander’s Moral Order and Progress , pp. 196 foil. ; J. S. 
Mackenzie’s Introduction to Social Philosophy , pp. 202, 226 ; 
Dewey, Psychology , pp. 17 foil. — where the important distinction is 
made between 44 pleasure as the (only) object of desire ” and 
14 pleasure as criterion ” of moral value ; Bradley’s Ethical Studies, 
Essays IJI. and VII. ; Caird’s Critical Philosophy of Kant, Vol. II., 
p. 229. 

t “ Self-love,” says La Rochefoucauld, 44 lingers with strange 
objects only as the bees with the flowers, in order to draw from 
them what it requires.” Quoted by Hoffding, Outlines of Psychology, 
Eng. Tr., p. 244. 

% Ey,, Hartley and the Mills* 
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the Association of Ideas to explain how objects like 
liberty, the well-being of others, virtue in general, which 
at first are sought only on account of the personal 
pleasure or the exemption from pain which they secure, 
may afterwards, by a confusion of means and end, # come 
to be pursued for their own sake. The difficulty of 
explaining altruistic conduct upon 'this basis has led the 
lineal descendants of this school to acknowledge, besides 
the egoistic, the altruistic impulse of sympathy as a 
co-ordinate principle of action. ♦ 

(2) The doctrine known as Utilitarianism, while 
escaping this, has difficulties of its own to contend 
with, the chief being to explain how, on the presupposi- 
tion which it shares with the former view that his own 
pleasure is the only object that any one can desire, it is 
possible to desire the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. The difficulty did not much trouble Bentham, 
the father of Utilitarianism, who airily explained the 
phenomenon of his own undoubted benevolence, by say- 
ing that he was a selfish man “ whose selfishness happened 
to have talfen the form of benevolence.” In another 
passage he assigns their respective places to egoism and 
altruism in the characteristic saying fhat though “ sym- 
pathy is very good for dessert, self-regard alone will 
serve for diet.” His successor, J. S. Mill, found this a 
•tougher knot. He tried to solve it by the well-knoifn 
argument in the fourth chapter of Utilitarianism : 
“No reason can be given why the general happiness 
is desirable, except that each person . . . desires Jus 

• The attempt made by evolutionary writers to explain egoistic 
and sympathetic feelings as developments from a common root (see, 
t,j., Holding, op. cit. % pp. 247 foil.) does not, of course, alter their 
qualitative distinctness in their lully developed forms. 
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own happiness. . . . Each person’s happiness is a good 
to that person, and the general happiness therefore 
a good to the aggregate of all persons.” This is as 
though One were to argue (to borfow Carlyle’s famous 
comparison), that because each pig desires for himself 
the greatest amount of a limited quantity of pigs* 
wash, each necessarily desires the greatest quantity for 
every other or for all.* Latter-day utilitarians, who are 
naturally dissatisfied with such an argument, prefer tb 
renounce the dogma that personal pleasure is the one 
thing desired, and so are free to maintain, as some do,+ 
that we ought to desire universal happiness because of 
its reasonableness. But as “ reason ” also informs us 
that we ought to desire our own, and the constitution 
of the world provides no guarantee that these two will 
always coincide, we have a choice between an ultimate 
ethical dualism or an appeal to another world to redress 
the failures of the present. The followers of the late 

Professor Sidgwick waver between these two alternatives. t 
« 

§ 49. Elements of Value in Pleasure {Theory. 

While these objections seem fatal to the several forms 
which the theory has taken, it ought not to be forgotten 
that this view of the end has usually had to maintain itself 

* On this the student may consult any book on logic under head 
“fallacy of Composition,” along with Bradley, op. cit ., pp. 103* 
foil. ; Mackenzie's Manual of Ethics , ch. vi., § 9. 

f E.g., Professor Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics , Book III., ch. xiii. 

% For further criticism of this view which, as opposed to the older 
or ^psychological form of the doctrine, has been called “ ethical 
hedonism,” see Green's Proleg . to Ethics t Bk. IV., ch. iv., § 364 foil. ; 
Bradley, op. cit. y pp. 114-117 ; Mackenzie, op. cit. t ch. vi., §§ $ fell. 
If we fairly face the question in the text we are necessarily led to a 
conception of the self as essentially rational But this annihilate* 
the presupposition upon which the hedonistic theory rests. . 
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against equally one-sided theories, and is thus not without 
value as a protest against their falsehood. Thus it has 
always been opposed to the theory, to be dealt with in the 
next chapter, which invests mere resistance to' desire with 
peculiar m^rit, and which tends to emphasise the agcetic 
or negative element in the moraMife at the expense of 
its positive side as a form, not of self-denial, but of , self- 
fulfilment or self-realisation. Similarly, in the field of 
law and politics, the service of the founders of utilitari- 
anism at the beginning of the present century to legal 
and political reform is inestimable. It may indeed be 
questioned* how far Bentham, Godwin, Place, Grote, 
Austin, J. S. Mill, were inspired by the hedonistic, as 
opposed to what might be called the democratic, 
elements in their theory. But it is certain that, at a time 
when other theories by their conservatism and mysticism 

seemed to favour the maintenance of established abuses, 

§ 

the hedonistic writers brought forward an apparently 
simple and intelligible standard by which the value of 
laws and institutions might be estimated. * 

These merits go far to explain the attraction which 
the theory has exercised, and even now exercises for 
some of the best minds of the time, and might still be 
expected to outweigh the paradoxes already indicated 
were it not that it can be demonstrated to rest on 
assumptions which recent psych plogy has shown to bfe 
no longer tenable. 

§ 50 . Fundamental Error of the Theory based on 
Inadequate Analysis of Desire. * 

With one of these we are already familiar, but it is 
$0 fundamental as to deserve restatement. The end 

* See above, p. ns n. 
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which is the standard of value in conduct is supposed 
to be given immediately. It is the end, not only of 
man, but of all sentient creation. “ All sentient beings,” 
it is said, “desire pleasure by a law of their nature.” 
The difference between rational and non-rational beings 
lies not in the character of the object of desire, but in 
the relative degree in which they possess the capacity 
for its enjoyment and apprehend the means of its attain- 
ment. Similarly, among beings nominally rational, 
differences consist in their relative power of appre- 
ciating the means whereby the greatest sum-total of 
pleasure may be realised. In other words, the function 
of reason is that of directing and regulating action in 
view of an end which is immediately given by feeling. 
Reason gives no end : it merely prescribes the means 
to the attainment of one which, on appearing upon the 
stage, it^finds already universal and inevitable. Accord- 
ingly, the rationality or value of conduct has to be 
judged, not by the character of its end or object, but 
by its suitability as a means towards the realisation of 
that which alone has value, viz., agreeable consciousness 
or pleasure. 

But in ail this there is a fundamental misconception as 
to the relation of thought or reason to desire, which our 
analysis of the latter has already furnished us with the 
means of correcting. We have already seen that the idea 
of the object, as a form of fulfilment of the self, is an 
essential element in all that is properly called desire. 
This m^ins that reason does not simply accept the object 
given it by a natural impulse or propensity, and set about 
devising means for its realisation. It would be truer to 
say that it makes the object, not only because there ca& 
be no object of desire without it, but because the nature 
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of the self, as we have seen, passes over into and reflets 
itself in the object. 

Comparing this conclusion with the view under con- 
sideration, we see (i^ that an “object of desire” can 
only exist for a being which thinks and reasons as. well 
as feels, and that it is an abuse of language to say, as 
the hedonist has done from time immemorial,* that all 
sentient beings desire pleasure. (2) The rationality or 
value of conduct for us as human cannot be measured 
by the extent to which it tends to realise an object given 
irrespective of the self to which it is an object. The 
question is how far an object which, ex hypothesis is a 
mere state of feeling can satisfy a being who in his own 
nature must be taken to be more than feeling. Merely 
to put this question suggests a suspicion of the unsatis- 
factoriness of the hedonistic answer. We saw at the 
outset that this theory was based upon the assumption 
that the self was primarily and essentially feeling. 
When this is shown to be groundless ; when, in the 
mental phenomenon with which we h&ve in ethics 
primarily to deal, viz., human desire, it is seen that a 
self is at work which is more than feeling, we may 
reasonably doubt whether it is possible to hold that it 
can obtain the fulfilment which is its deepest need in 
what is admittedly a mere form of feeling. . 

<3 

§ 51. Is Pleasure the only Motive P Restatement 
of Hedonistic Argument. 

The above argument, however, might be acqui&sced In 
without yet shaking the reader’s conviction that pleasure 
is the only motive of action. Thus after taking the 

* See Aristotle’s Ethics, Book X., ch. ii. 
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almost pains to make the above objections plain, I have 
frequently been met with the following reply : 11 All you 
say may be very true, but you fail to convince me that 
it is possible for me to act from any other motive than 
desise for my own pleasure. Even when I flatter myself 
that I have at last succeeded in performing a really 
self-denying and disinterested action, closer inspection 
invariably reveals to me that I have only done it because 
I pleased, or because it pleased me so to do. Even 
extreme cases of so-called self-sacrifice — as, for instance, 
that of the martyr — are seen on further scrutiny to be 
Only subtler or more eccentric forms of self-pleasing. It 
is not necessary to maintain that, in such a case, the 
object is any form of sensuous pleasure, either in this 
world or the next. All that is meant is, that the course 
of action which the martyr chooses must, in some way 
incomjyehensible to ordinary mortals, have pleased him 
— is in fact only his peculiar way of ‘ enjoying himself. 1 
In this respect saint and sinner, martyr and pleasure- 
seeker, are alike : the only reason each can ultimately 
give for preferring one form of life to another is, that 
it gives him greater pleasure.” 

This argument might be met by pointing out that it 
rests on an ambiguity in the English word “please.” “ It 
pleases me to do a thing ” may mean either “ It gives 
me pleasure to do it,” or simply “ I choose to do it ” — u 
distinction * which may be clearly indicated by translating 
these phrases into their corresponding Latin equivalents, 
abuznum est and placet^ which gives respectively the 
noun-adjectives amcena = things that give pleasure, and 
placita ^ things chosen or resolved upon. If in the 
above contention the word “ please ” is used in tlie 
* Oti which see Sidgwick, op. cit. t Book I*, ch. iv. 
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latter sense; if in saying that I always do what I please, 
or what pleases me, I simply mean I always act because 
I choose to act, the statement cannot indeed be * said 
to be false ; it is only meaningless. It is equivalent to 
saying, I always choose because I choose. With all the 
appearance of assigning a reason, # the sentence assigns 
no reason at all. If, on the other hand, it be meant that 
I always act because the action will please me, or 
because of the pleasure it will give, the statement is com- 
prehensible indeed, but it is precisely that against.which 
the argument of the last few sections has been directed. 

But this mode of meeting the objection might only 
lead an opponent to a more careful statement of it. 
“It is obvious, of course, 1 ” he will say, “that the state- 
ments 4 It will give me pleasure’ and 4 1 choose’ have 
come to be regarded as different, but the point of my 
contention is that this is a superficial distinction On 
a closer scrutiny, 4 to choose ’ is seen to be the same 
thing as 4 to find pleasure in,’ which in turn merely means 
4 to hope for pleasure from.’ Or, putting choice aside — 
as being only determination by the strongest desire, i.e. 
(according to my interpretation), by the greatest pleasure, 
where several courses present themselves — and con- 
fining ourselves to desire, what I contend is, that to 
find the idea of a thing pleasant, and to desire it, 
aae one and the same, and that to say so is merely 
another way of saying that the only object of desire is 
pleasure.” 

• • 

$ 52. Met by Distinction between “ Pleasures in 
Idea,” and “ Idea of Pleasure.*’ 

To meet this form of the objection, it is necessary 
to recall to mind all that has already been said v as 
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to the relation of pleasure to desire. In treating 
of the phenomenon of desire, we dwelt upon the 
relation to it of feeling in general. We saw that 
feeling enters into it as one of ife constituent elements. 
Thus there is in all desire a feeling of pain in being 
without the object of desire. But besides this pain, 
and complementary to it as its correlative, there is the 
pleasure which the idea of the object gives us. This 
pleasure is known in ordinary language as M interest ” — 
“the interest which the object excites.” Strictly defined, 
it is the feeling of the value which the object has for 
the self.* 

It may be admitted that there is a sense in which 
this feeling may be said to move to action. t We may 
even go further, and admit for argument's sake — though 
I think the statement seriously misleading— that the idea 
of the f course of action chosen, e.g ., by the martyr, gives 
him greater pleasure than the idea of any other possible 
course. But to make this admission is one thing, to 
contend that* in choosing that course he chooses his 
own pleasure, or is moved by the desire for pleasure, is 
quite another. Indeed, the one contention is exclusive 
of the other, if the pleasure that moves us be excited 
by the idea of an act, it cannot at one and the same 
c moment be excited by the idea of a pleasure. The idea 
of pleasure may of course be that which gives us pleasure : 
pleasure may be the object of desire. But in that case 
the pleasure which moves (if it be pleasure which moves) 

c * Mi? Bradley defines pleasure generally as “ the feeling of self- 
realisedness ” or '‘affirmative self-feeling” {Ethical Studies, p. 234). 
As an element in desire, it might be defined as the feeling of 
anticipated self-realisedness, or the feeling of the congruity of the 
object with the needs, natural or acquired, of the self. * 

f See p. 60 above. 
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is different from the pleasure aimed at ; nor is the con- 
tention that we are always moved by the pleasure of 
the idea before the mind equivalent to maintaining that 
there can be no motive save desire for pleasure. 

The contention of these sections is that the latter is 
a dogma which is not only inadequate to explain the 
phenomena of moral judgment, but is in contradiction to 
the phenomena of ordinary desire. 

§ 53. Action not always in the Iiine of the 
Greatest Pleasure. 

It only remains to point out that it is merely a further 
dogma to contend that action is always in the line of the 
greatest pleasure. It is true (and no truth is more 
important for a right theory of education) that action 
takes place normally in the line of the things we feel most 
strongly about — if we like to say so, the thiqgs the 
thought of which is the source of the deepest pleasure 
to us. But it is one of the paradoxes of human life 
that the things that we feel most strongly about do 
not always excite in us the vividest momentary feeling. 
When their place, moreover, is thus usurped by other 
objects it is not necessarily, nor I think commonly, 
pleasure that usurps it, but some object which, owing 
to the circumstances of the moment, internal or external^ 
i? invested with exceptional motive power.* 

* On the practical question of 11 pleasure-seeking ” see below, 
Appendix B, 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE END AS SELF-CONQUEST. 

§ 54. Opposite Theory to Foregoing. 

In the last chapter we examined the theory which is 
founded on the conception of the self as primarily 
and essentially a subject of feeling. In this chapter we 
have to consider the doctrine which in many respects 
stands' in direct antithesis to it. It is founded on the 
view that the self as rational has a being independent 
of feeling and* desire. On this theory the end is to give 
effect to the requirements of the rational^ as the inner 
and true, being of a man. Pleasure, so far from being 
the end, is for the most part its enemy. It may be that 
there are pleasures which are good, or at least harm- 
less, but no action which has pleasure for a motive can 
’be truly human or good. In order to be good, an act 
must be done out of reverence for the reason which 
enjoins it, and without regard to the consequences to 
$e sentient self, whether one’s own or another’s. As 
opposed to the theory that the end is pleasure for 
pleasure’s sake, this theory has aptly been called the 
theory of duty for duty’s sake.* 

* Hence it has been said to be “ not so much an explicit theory 
of the end or ideal as a vindication of the absoluteness of moral law 
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A glance at some of the leading forms it has taken 
will enable the student to realise the place it has occupied 
in ethical thought. Q 

§ 65. Historical Forms of Theory.— Cynicism, 

o 

Like Hedonism, it has taken various forms, reappearing 
from age to age and gaining importance from the 
emphasis it has given to the element in human life 
which its rival ignored. Thus when the Socratic circle 
broke up into what are known as the minor Socratic 
schools, and the Cyrenaics seized on the more attractive 
and utilitarian side of the teaching of the master, they 
were opposed by the Cynics, who seized on that side of 
his doctrine and example which pointed to self-conquest 
and independence of passion as the mark of the philo- 
sopher. The end, according to the Cynics, was virtue. 
Virtue was sufficient for happiness. Other thing&might 
be an aid ; none were necessary ; least of all pleasure. 
“I would rather be mad than feel pleasure,” was a 
saying of the founder. It was the mark of the god to 
be in need of nothing. In this form the doctrine was 
too negative and too much out of tou^h both with the 
spirit of Greek life as a whole and with the wants of the 
particular generation to take any deep hold of men of 
culture, with the result that it soon ran into extrava-* 
g£hce and is chiefly interesting as an anticipation of the 
deeper form which Stoicism was soon to give it.* 

or obligation, of the category of duty as the supreme ethical 
category” (J. Seth, Ethical Principles , p. 52, whose term, “rigjbristic,* 
borrowed from Kant, well expresses its spirit). On the contrast 
between this theory and the hedonistic, see Bradley’s Ethical Studies, 
Essays III. and IV. ; Dewey, Outlines , etc., pp. 78 foil. 

* The founder of the school was Antisthenes, but it is represented 
in popular thought by Diogenes, who seems to have combined 
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$ 56. Stoicism. 

As Epicureanism was a deepened form of Cyrenaicism, 
so Stoicism was of Cynicism. *It agreed with it in 
holding that virtue was the chief good in life. But 
virtue was conceived t more positively as life in harmony 
both with itself and with nature, which in turn was 
conceived of as a universal principle of law and order 
instead of the mere negation of whatever was established 
and conventional. To maintain this doctrine was 
clearly the work of thought, and Stoicism was further 
differentiated from its predecessor by the strenuousness 
with which it sought through science and philosophy 
to lay a sure foundation for the ethical life. If the 
fruit was ethics, the earth and the trees were physical 
science, and the guarding palisade was logic. In a still 
further respect Stoicism struck the note that remained 
characteristic of the theory in its more dignified form. 
Among the exaggerations of Cynicism none was more 
marked than 4 its individualism. From the dictum that 
for the “wise man nothing was strange *or out of the 
way ” there was but a step to the doctrine that nothing 
was binding, 'f he Stoic, on the other hand, interpreting 
wisdom as harmony with the deeper spirit of nature, 

«in his own person all that was attractive and all that was 
repulsive in its tenets. To hold that virtue is the only good is *n 
the way to holding that everything else is contemptible in com- 
parison ; and if all is dross, what visible line is there between the 
pbjects of vulgar desire and the refinements of civilisation ? Hence 
a doctrine that began in a protest against naturalism tended to sink 
back into it again. Besides the books mentioned on p. 103, the 
student may be referred, both for this and for Stoicism, to Ritter 
and Preller*s excellent collection of authoritative passages, Historia 
Philos ophia Graca , of which a good English translation is much 
needed. 
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was able to see in civic law and ordinance the earthly' 
embodiment of the divine order, and to regard himself 

as one having a post assigned to him within it.* 

* 

§ 57 . Kant. 

» 

In modern philosophy the theory has been worked 
out in the most striking form and with the greatest 
fulness of detail by Immanuel Kant.t It is even 
more difficult than in the case of Stoicism to condense 
in a few words what has rightly been called “ one of 
the most impressive moral idealisms of all time.”:}: 
The points round which interest centres are mainly 
these : 

1. It is the characteristic of man to be self-determined 
— autonomous. “ Everything in nature works according 
to laws. Rational beings alone have the faculty of acting 
according to the conception of laws — that is, according 
to principles ; in other words, to have a will." § If it 
be said that there is a sense in which all sentient beings 
are self-determined, the answer is that they follow the 
lead of external stimuli of pain and pleasure, and are 
still in this sense heteronomous. 

2. If man were pure reason there would be no conflict 
within him, and life would be purely autonomous ; but 
he shares the life of sentient creation, and with jt 
determination by pain and pleasure, whence arises the 
conflict between the self-given law of reason and the 
irrational other-given law of the sensitive life. The 
former, with its absolute uncompromising demands u]Jjt>n 

* Besides the references on p. 103, see W. W. Capes, Stoicism, 
f T. K. Abbott, Kants Theory of Ethics, 

J Professor J. Seth, op. cit. % p. 163. 

§ Abbott, op, cit. t p. 29. 


9 
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an undivided allegiance, makes itself felt within us as 
a Categorical or unconditional imperative. To be, truly 
human and therefore truly good, the action must spring 
from reverence for this imperative ^without admixture of 
any lower motive. 

3. Hence all idea of happiness must be purged away 
from it, for “happiness is not an ideal of reason, but 
of imagination.”* With this must go also all regard to 
the consequences, of whatever kind. “ An action done 
from a sense of duty derives its moral worth not from the 
purpose which is to be attained by it, but from the maxim 
by which it is determined, and therefore does not depend 
on the realisation of the object of the action, but merely 
upon the principle of volition by which the action has 
taken place without regard to any object of desire.” t 
; 4. White the principle of morality is thus purely 
formal, i,e. y is a requirement that the will shall be in 
a particular attitude of withdrawal from all that is 
material, yet it is not without reference to a moral 
world . Inasmuch as the principle is necessarily con- 
ceived of as one that holds for alt rational beings, it 
carries with it the implication of a society of beings 
who have all in «£he same sense the possibility of 
autonomy. Of this power of free self-determination 
they can only be deprived by an action which, by its 
vary nature, cannot really be willed by a being who 
can only will what is of universal application. In this* 
way Kant arrived at the conception of the moral or 
spiritual world as a Society or, as he called it, a Kingdoih 
of fends, t or of beings who are an end to themselves, in 
which each is at once subject as falling under the law 
and sovereign as giving it. The use he and his successor 
• Abbott, op. cit. 9 p. 36. t Abbott, op . «/., p. 16. 
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Fichte made of this ideal as the basis of religion does 
not here concern us. Its interest for ethics consists in 
the form which it leads Kant to give to the ultimate 
moral imperative: “ Jo act as to treat humanity, whether 
in thine own person or in that of any other , in every case 
as an end ifithfll, never as a means only”* 

§ 68. Value of the Theory in that it recognises 
Bight as distinct from Expediency. 

It must be recognised at the outset that this theory is 
not open to the objection which common-sense morality 
has always brought against Hedonism, that it confounds 
the distinction between what is right and what is prudent. 
On the contrary, the theory before us stretches the dis- 
tinction to the point of denying any relation between 
them. Opposed to the desires, which by their very nature 
are self-seeking, it is held that there is another principle 
of action which is radically distinct from and may de- 
termine us independently of them. The suggestions of 
desire may doubtless conflict with one another, and 
reason, in the sense of reflection, may be called upon to 
arbitrate between them. This regulation of conflicting 
desires in such a manner as to securd the sum-total of 
selfish advantage is known as prudence. But desire, as 
a whole, is maintained to be by its very nature in never- 
ceasing conflict with reason as such, and virtue consists ill 
denying altogether the claim of the former to determine 
the action of the rational will. Right thus stands out clear 
from the taint of all prudential considerations. I*et these 
once enter into the motive of an act, ahd its claim to 
moral rectitude is destroyed. 

With this qualitative difference between prudence 
* Abbott, op % at., p, 47. 
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and morality is connected the absoluteness with which 
ordinary moral consciousness invests the moral law. 
So long as good in general onl^ differs in quantity 
from the particular goods which are the object of par- 
ticular desires, it is difficult to see where an absolute 
* • 

“ ought,” or categorical imperative, can come in. The 
end in reference to which such an imperative has 
meaning must be a universal one, t\e. f one which it is 
reasonable to demand that all should pursue. It cannot 
be conditional on their “liking to.” It is quite true 
that the Hedonist represents the greatest pleasure as 
a universal end, but then the form which the greatest 
pleasure takes to each individual is by its very nature 
particular. Granted that the so-called “ middle axioms ” 
of morality, “ Thou shalt not steal,” “ Thou shalt not 
kill,” etc., are generalisations from experience as to the 
mode bgst fitted on the average for realising this end, they 
have authority for the individual only on the hypothesis 
that there are no other modes, and that his idea of the 
greatest pleasure is the idea of the average man. Obedi- 
ence to them can never be required unconditionally.* 
“You ought to do this” can have no meaning, as an 
unconditional command, to the consistent Hedonist. 
The rejoinder, “ Yes , provided I recognise that action as 
a^means to my greatest pleasure ; but I don't,” puts an 
end to the matter. But on the theory under discussion 
it is different. Reason is the same for all. Being 
that which is distinctive of man, it speaks in the name 
of<his true or permanent self, as opposed to the transient 
phases of appe\ite and passion which he shares with 

* Hence the tendency of the older Hedonist writers to represent 
the middle axioms as the invention of government. Virtue is “ the 
interest of the stronger/’ 
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the low# animals. Its law accordingly is the law«of 
liberty. To disobey reason is to renounce man's special 
birthright of freedom — the freedom that consists in 
submitting to a sel£given law — and to fail under the 
dominion t of the alien power of a merely natural in- 
clination.* It is not therefore open to the individual to 
plead the peculiarities of his sentient nature in excuse 
for disregarding the imperatives of reason. These are 
binding upon him as a rational being. To deny their 
authority is to deny himself part or lot in the kingdom of 
humanity. 

A§ 59 . Value of this View of Man’s Nature in the 
History of Civilisation. 

It is in virtue of this uncompromising attitude towards 
the lower life of desire that this theory, and the view 
of life founded upon it (in spite of their one-sifledness), 
have exercised so important an influence upon thought 
and life. • 

The theoty that the essential element in man, or that 
to which he is called upon to give effect, is his reason, has 
usually risen into prominence in the history of civilised 
nations at periods when, owing to external misfortunes 
or the decay of national institutions, the world has offered 
Jittle that could satisfy man’s higher aspirations. Tlfis 
was notably so at the time of the rise of the Stoic 
philosophy, when, owing to the decay of free national life 

* “ We have a warfare to wage, and one truly in whi£h there is 
no pause nor relaxation of effort Above all we have to fight 
against pleasure, which has cast even strong spirits into chains. We 
aim at freedom, that is the prize for which we strive ; but freedom 
means not to be in bondage to any object, to any constraint, to any* 
thing accidental.”— S eneca, 
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aftong the Greeks, the individual found himself thrown 
bafck upon the resources of his own inner life for support 
to the sense of human dignity and #freedom which could 
no longer be found in civil and political life. It was 
even more conspicuously so during the early ages of the 
Roman Empire, when in a rich and highly cultured 
society “ all men were slaves but one.” To have kept 
alive under such circumstances the heroic view of life, as 
Stoicism did, was no small service to humanity. 

But there are other and more definitely practical 
services directly traceable to this view of life. By laying 
stress on what was common to all mankind, viz., his 
rationality, instead of on what was particular, viz., 
his circumstances and individual capacities, this theory 
laid the foundations of a new view of the relations of 
men to one another. It was in the Stoic schools that 
the ide# of the brotherhood of man, as opposed to the 
partnership of citizens, first took root, and was made 
the basis of thQ denial of the distinction between slave 
and free.* “ The universal need of the period,” writes 
Pfleiderer, in tracing the influence of these ideas upon 
Christianity, “awake the altruistic feelings of mutual 
dependence and obligation.” It might be said, indeed, 
that it was to Christianity itself and not to Stoicism that 
the general acceptance of this idea was due. This is 
doubtless true ;t but that the early Christians conceived 
it in a mystic and emotional, rather than a reflective and 
practical form, is seen in the fact that slavery as a human 
institution rouses no protest in the first writers. 

But his rational nature is not only that which unites 

* The first protest against the institution of slavery seems to 
have come from the Cynics. See Newman’s Politics of Aristotle, 
Introd. p. 140. t See pp. 268, 269. ' 
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man to 'man : it is also that which gives to each his 
separate dignity as a man, and in emphasising this 
element also Stoicism laid the foundations of the con- 
ception of human personality, and thus provided, for the 
first time, secure basis for a consistent theory of legal 
rights. Hence it was that a doctrine, which as a principle 
of morals has too often been stark and barren, blossomed 
in the field of politics under the fostering care of Stoic 
thinkers into the great system of rights and obligations 
known as Roman Law. 

If in the modern world the idea underlying this 
philosophy seems to have been less operative, this is 
doubtless due in part to the fact that, as Professor Dewey 
hints, its direct influence has been national rather than 
universal,* but also in part to the discovery at the right 
moment in the prevalent utilitarian philosophy of working 
substitutes for it. Yet we ought not to fi&get the 
indirect influence it exercised in the revolutionary move- 
ment, of which Hoffding remarks that the proclama- 
tion of the** Rights of Man’ issues from the Kantian 
assumption, and the sting of the social question arises 
from the fact that the assumption has not been fulfilled.” t 
Even in England, while the legal and political reforms 01 
the early part of the nineteenth century may seem to 
have been inspired by utilitarian ideas, it may well Hhe 
doubted whether the underlying principle of the social 
moyement which began towards the middle of the 
century, and is the most characteristic feature of^the 
present time, does not owe more to the Kantian*principle 

* He points to “the influence that the philosophy of Kant has 
had in Germany as affording a principle of legal reform, and 
giving stability to the political system of that country. 

f The Problems of Philosophy , p. 164 (Eng. Tr.). 
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of* the sacredness of humanity in each than to the 
Benthamite dictum that “each was to count as one, 
and nobody as more than one” # 

§ 60 . Place of Self- conquest as a Practical principle. 

The theory that lays the emphasis upon duty, as 
opposed to inclination or mere habit, contains, more- 
over, an important element of truth, which naturalistic 
theories of the end of action have always tended to 
overlook. For it is undoubtedly true that at a certain 
stage in moral development, both in the individual and 
in the race, the negative or ascetic element is the 
prominent one. All moral progress consists in sub- 
ordination of lower to higher impulses, and at a certain 
stage it may well appear more important to conquer the 
lower than to give effect to the higher. How far it is 
possible € to effect this conquest without appeal to more 
positive principles of action — how far, for instance, 
sensual impulses can be made to yield before the abstract 
announcements of reason that they are “ wroaig,” without 
appeal to the higher interests and affections— is a question 
for the educator. What is certain is, that morality begins 
in self-restraint and self-denial, and that, as we shall 
shortly see, it is impossible to conceive of circumstances 
in' which this negative element will be totally absent^ 
from it. Whatever we are to say of the desire for 
pleasure, it is certain that readiness to suffer pain is an 
inexpugnable element * in all virtue, and that there is 
more danger for* the individual in indulging the former 
than in over-cultivating the latter.! 

• See below, p. 144. 

t This is clearly Professor William James’s view, who, in an 
eloquent passage, recommends his reader to “ be Systematically 
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§ 61. Criticism of Theory 

The defect of the ascetic theory is not that it lays 
emphasis on the negative and formal aspects of morality, 
but that it treats these aspects as final. (1) Self realisa- 
tion cannot consist in mere resistance to the suggestions of 
desire . If it did, the satisfaction of one element in 
human nature would mean the destruction of another ; 
the realisation of reason would mean the annihilation 
of feeling and desire. Seeing, moreover, that virtue 
consists in free determination by reason, and reason is 
not otherwise definable on this theory save as the anti- 
thesis of desire, the virtuous man, so far from being 
independent of desire, would be dependent on its 
active opposition for the opportunity of realising 
himself in conflict with it. Virtue, in fact, lives in the 
life of its antagonist. Final and complete victory over 
it would involve its own destruction along with the 
destruction of desire.* This is the explanation of the 

ascetic or hetbic in little unnecessary points ; do every day or 
two something for no other reason than that you would rather 
not do it,” justifying it on the ground that, “ asceticism of this 
sort is like the insurance which a man pays on his house and 
goods. The man who has daily inured himself to habits of con- 
centrated attention, energetic volition, and self-denial in unnecessary 
things, will stand like a tower when everything rocks round hirt, 
2nd when his softer fellow-mortals are winnowed like chaff in the 
blast. "—Principles of Psychology , Vol. I., p. 126. Cp. the 
interesting remarks on his own education in Mill’s Autobiography , 
pp. 52 foil., Comte and Positivism , p. 146 (second^ edition). 
On the subject of the paragraph generally, cp. Dewey, op. cit. % 
PP* 94 . * 55 . * 56 * 

* This one-sidedness might be further illustrated from the depen- 
dence of the ascetic for the feeling or sense of self-realisation upon 
the consciousness of what he is not rather than of what he is, 
upon the contrast between himself and others. Hence, that which 
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flilure which has attended ail attempts to organise a 
practical scheme of life upon the basis of this theory. 
In the absence of an inspiring positive ideal of human 
life, those who have been in earnest about the matter 
have alternately been occupied with the v&in attempt 
to cancel in themselvfes all healthy human interests, and 
(failing, as they were bound to do, to realise this ideal) 
with counselling * that retirement from the conflict which 
death alone can offer. The less earnest spirits to whom 
this ideal has been offered have tended, on the other 
hand, to fall back, with true cynical indifference, upon 
the lower forms of sensual life.t 

(2) Self-realisation cannot consist in merely formal 
self consistency. The defect inherent in the hedonistic 
theory was, as we saw, that it failed to afford any secure 
foundation for the distinction between right and wrong. 
Life wA full of matter as an egg is full of meat, but there 
was no organising principle to give it form and definite 
moral value. .The objection to the opposite theory may 
be said to be the reverse of this : it brings life into 
bondage to the mere form of duty, and this is to rob 
it of all that makes it interesting and desirable. If no 

ih ordinary cases is mere approval of conscience is apt to turn in him 
into an odious species of spiritual pride. When Antisthenes called 
£oCrates*s attention to his rags he received the reply that his pridf 
was visible through the holes in his cloak. 

* TiMON. " Thou art proud, Apemanfus.” 

/Apem. “Of nothing so much as that I am not like Titnori;” 

KThere^is, in fact, a “ paradox ” of asceticism as well as of 
Hedonism: to seek independence directly is the best way not to find it. 

* As did the Homan Stoics. “ To the shipman on this stormy 
sea there beckons but one harbour of safety, namely, death.” — 
Seneca. 

f As was illustrated by the history of the Cynics (see Zeller's 
derates and the Socratic Schools) and the mediaeval monasteries. - 
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a&t is morally right which is done because we desire lo 
do it, then, not only because I am virtuous am I to 
have no more cakes fthd ale, but a stam is cast on all 
conduct which in the common intercourse of life springs 
spontaneously from the ordinary affections of love and 
pity, hope and fear. ’ 

Granted that a man must fail to do his duty who 
looks at everything from the point of view of personal 
advantage, it is an equal outrage upon life to try to bring 
every action in which there is a right and a wrong under 
the light of a formal principle and schedule it as a duty. 
As Professor Dewey puts it, “Between the merchant 
who is honest in his weights and fixed in his prices 
merely because he calculates that such a course is to 
his own advantage, and the merchant (if such a person 
could exist) who should never sell a spool of thread or 
a paper of pins without having first reminded ‘'himself 
that his ultimate motive for so doing was respect for 
the law of duty, there is the ordinary merchant who is 
honest because he has the desires characteristic of an 
honest man.”* 

* 

* Ethics , p. 349. Writers who sought to develop this theory 
into a complete system of duty applicable to ordinary human life 
could only do so by introducing distinctions and additions which 
it was impossible to justify to their own logic. Thus Kant, wh 3 
was far too great a philosopher to let mere logical consistency bar 
him from the consideration of the rich positive content of life, 
sought salvation in the distinction between perfection , which it is 
the duty of each to promote in himself, and happiness , which is the 
only legitimate object in the case of others, and hgain in the case 
of perfection between the cultivation of his natural capacities “ in 
order that he may be worthy of the humanity that dwells in him,” 
and the cultivation of his will “ up to the purest virtuous disposi- 
tion.” Where we should expect him to justify this distinction by 
reducing intellectual cultivation to the place of a means to moral, 
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* The source of those two opposite errors is the same. 
It is doubtless true that in the one case reason gives no 
end at all, being confined to the function of prescribing 
the means for realising the end set by the sentient nature, 
while in the other case it provides indeed an^end, yet in 
denying desire it denies the only means by which the 
ideal end can ever pass into actuality. But while the 
view before us presents this contrast with the preceding 
one in regard to the function it assigns to thought or 
reason, it is in fundamental agreement with it in holding 
that reason stands outside the object of desire, and is 
only externally related to it. On the one theory, as on the 
other, the object is conceived of as given by the appetitive 
or purely irrational part of our nature : the only object 
of desire is pleasure, and in desiring pleasure man is 
determined by his sentient or appetitive nature alone. 

% 

§ 62. The Meaning and Place of Duty in the 
Moral Life. 

« 

To set these defects of the theory in^ their proper 
light it is only necessary to bring them into connection 
with what has already been said as to the nature and 
origin of moral sense in general from which the sense 

he just seems to stop short (Abbott, p. 297), perhaps because it 
would be too like treating one element of humanity not as an end 
in itself, but “as a means only” to another. By a similar incon- 
sistency from the side of feeling, while denying that pleasantness 
can be associated with the idea of duty, Kant saves himself from 
fqjfmalism by conceiving of the law of reason, on the one hand, as 
an object of supreme interest stimulating to action by the feeling 
of reverence and of cheerfulness of heart in the performance of 
one’s duty, on the other, as a mark of the genuineness of the 
virtuous disposition {cf. 330 «.). On Kantian Ethics see Caird’s 
Kant, Vol. II., esp. pp. 202-9, 226-8 ; Mackenzie, ep. cit. % 57-70 ; 
Dewey and Tufts, Ethics , 346 foil, 241 foil 
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of duty onjy differs in that it attaches definitely and with 
full consciousness to something which has to be done 
or to be left undone b^ the individual himself. 

Under what circumstances, we may ask, does the feeling 
of constraint, which is the most obvious feature of the 
sense of duty, arise? It clearly ^ould not arise in a 
being without inclinations that require to be constrained. 
If the mere thought of the reasonable action were 
sufficient to secure its execution unopposed by contrary 
inclinations, or by the inertia of habit, while there 
might be “ duties ” to perform there would be no sense 
of effort in the performance, or of being in any way 
constrained by them. Vice versd , if we could conceive of 
the life of a being which is all inclination, natural or 
acquired, while again there might be action, as there is 
in the lower animals, which we judge to be purposive 
and in a sense reasonable (perhaps even conceive of 
as “ dutiful ”), yet in the creature itself there would be 
no sense of constraint from a right and a reasonable 
which was other than inclination.* The sense of duty 
can only rise in a being, neither a god nor a beast, of 
the type familiar to ourselves, which ge£s its motor force 
and steerage way from instinct and habit, and yet 
knows itself to be constantly liable to be called upon to 
give effect to ideas which involve a check upon th§ 
strongest instincts and the most inveterate habits. 
What gives the situation the touch of paradox, which 
was noticed by Plato + in the earliest analysis of it that 
we have as characteristic of it, is that these ideas speik 
not from the outside, but from a deeper level of the being 

* This does not prejudge the question of the rudiments of moral 
sense, and sense of duty in the higher animals. 

■f Republic , IV., 443a. 
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of the self. To feel ourselves constrained by another 
physically or morally may be the beginning of a sense 
of duty, but it is an entirely different fact. 

So far the rigorist would foiled us. It is just this 
fact of the presence of a “law of the mind” warring 
against the “law of the members ” on which he has 
seized. What we have next to notice is that the first 
does not come merely from within. It does not rise out 
of the void of the “ mind,” but represents some definite 
feature of a man's existing world, social or individual. 
The sense of duty rises in connection with some par- 
ticular “ duty,” something the doing of which is implied 
ip the fact, not of his thinking of an abstract law, 
but of his being a concrete person. Duty, in fact, 
is never duty in the abstract, but always duty to some- 
thing , and this something we shall find always to be 
some definite object of human interest (family, business, 
self-culfure, or what not), which is threatened by the 
uncontrolled indulgence of an inclination or persistence 
in a habit. Oh the other hand, neither are our inclina- 
tions and habits merely external 2 the* law of the 
members is not simply the negation of the law of the 
mind. What m£rks the life of an animal, as we have 
seen, is not the absence of law, but the unconsciousness 
of the harmony into which instincts and inclinations 
Rave been brought with the law of its being. In mag 
it is true that the harmony has been broken, but the 
vestiges of his ancestral psychical organisation remain 
just as t truly as the vestiges of his physical. While the 
break in the harmony is the basis of the possibility 
of vice, the vestiges of it constitute the natural basis of 
man's highest virtues. In this sense, as Aristotle fcaw, 
there is a natural modesty, a natural kindliness, a natural 
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justice, apart from which it is difficult to conceive how 
human life could ever be moralised at all. 

Both of these truths the doctrine of “ duty for duty's 
sake ” has missed. It> conceives of duty as something 
both content and motive of which are supplied a priori 
by the reason itself. It is true (and it is a truth for the 
proper emphasis of which we are la?gely indebted to this 
school) that to be moral in the proper sense the dutiful 
action must be my own, that I must choose to do it. 
But this does not mean it is one whose form I create. 
On the contrary, I could not make the form my own 
unless it were there to make ; it could not be my duty 
unless it came to me from some other source and with 
other credentials than those of my own mind or reason. 
On the other hand, by denying any place in the moral 
life to inclination, besides rendering it inconceivable how 
moral education could even begin, the doctrine commits 
itself to the absurdity of maintaining that no action is 
good which partakes of the spontaneity of natural instinct. 
We shall hereafter have occasion to criticise the ideal of a 
world from which the sense of duty is eliminated. No 
less self-contradictory and no less forbidding is the ideal 
of a world where nothing is worthily done unless it is 
something we dislike to do. The former involves the 
absence of any new calls upon us from an expanding 
ideal of what social and individual life may be that could* 
come into collision with already formed habits and 
sentiments ; the latter involves the absence of any secure 
basis of habit and sentiment which can give us a^senss 
of being at home in our existing moral world and furnish 
the starting-point in the endeavour to remould it to a 
better. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EVOLUTIONARY HEDONISM. 

§ 63. Utilitarianism and Evolution. 

Besides the empirical form which we have examined in a 
previous chapter, the utilitarian theory, after being brought 
into alliance with the doctrine of biological evolution, 
has b^en restated by some of the leading exponents 
of Darwinism, chiefly by Herbert Spencer, in what 
is claimed to be a more scientific form. In proceed- 
ing to consider this reinterpretation of the theory it 
is important to observe the precise point bf divergence. 
The objections urged against the latter do not concern 
the nature of the end, or that which, in the last resort, 
is the standard of value in moral judgments. This is 
still the same. “No school,” says Spencer, “can avoid 
taking for the ultimate moral aim a desirable state $f 
feeling, called by whatever name, gratification, enjoy- 
ment, happiness. Pleasure, somewhere, at some time, 
tft some being or beings, is an inexpugnable element 
in the conception.”* But while this is so, the pre- 

* Data of Ethics % § 15, Cp. Appendix, p. 307 (5th ed.). In the 
same sense Sir Leslie Stephen, another representative of this point 
of view, appeals to 14 Hume, Beniham, the Mills, G. H. Lewes, 
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suppositions oh which the older form of utilitarianism 
rested, and the method which it employed, are held 
to have been undermined and superannuated by the 
advance of biological science. 

(1) The writers who founded and developed utili- 
tarianism, in its earlier form, started from a conception 
of the relation of the individual to his social environ- 
ment which, in view of the results now established, is 
quite untenable. They regard society as an aggregate 
of individuals, mechanically cohering, like atoms or 
molecules in inorganic matter. The weakness of this 
point of view became obvious when the question was 
asked how the atoms or molecules of which society, 
on this theory, consists came together at all. It was 
to meet this question that recourse was had by earlier 
writers to the myth of the “Social Contract,” by the 
later to a natural “ sympathy ” between individuals. 

(2) Analogous to this conception of society as an 
aggregate of homogeneous units, we have the conception 
of fixed and equal “ lots ” of happinesS. “ We must 
conceive of happiness ” (according to this theory) “ as 
a kind of emotional currency, capable of being calculated 
and distributed in Mots,’ which have a certain definite 
value independently of any special taste of the individual. 
Pains and pleasures can be handed about like pieces of 

/money, and we have simply to calculate how to gain a 
maximum of pleasure and a minimum of pain.”* 

(3) Utilitarianism looked at society as static. The atoms 

are relatively constant. It is true that they vary 

% 

and Mr. Herbert Spencer, as “ his own school ” (Science of Ethics % 
Preface, p. vii.). 

* Leslie Stephen, op. cit. f p. 360. Cp. Spencer’s criticism of 
the Benthamite formula, op . cit. t pp. 220 foil. 


IO 
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according to the circumstances of birth and education ; 
but these variations are, as it were, accidental and in- 
dividual. In the aggregate, they remain the same. 
Accordingly the happiness or pleasure, to cause and 
distribute which so as to secure the greatest amount 
to the greatest number is the moral end, i!> conceived 
of as relative only to the capacities of individuals static- 
ally considered. Its main features are fixed by the 
constitution of human nature as at present empirically 
known to us.* 

§ 64. The Organic View of Human Society 
corrects these Errors. 

(1) For the " atomic theory ” of human nature and 
happiness, anthropology has substituted the organic. Go 
back, it teaches, as far as you will, in the history of the 
race or, of the individual, you never come to anything 
that in any degree corresponds to the “individual” of 
the older theories. We never know man but as a 
member of some kind of society. He not only exists in 
a society, but is what he is in virtue of his relation to it. 
The connection jbetween the individual and society is 
not something external and mechanical, but internal and 

* It must not be supposed that all the older school of Utilitarians 
affe equally responsible for these errors any more than its critics 
are equally free from them. J. S. Mill is clearly conscious of som? 
of these defects in the earlier doctrine, and points them out with 
admirable lucidity in his famous essay on Bentham (Essays and 
Dissertations, Vol. I.). Here, as in other parts of his philosophy, 
the great interest that attaches to Mill’s writings is due to the fact 
that he has outgrown formulae with which, yet, he cannot make up 
his mind to part. On the other hand, Spencer often appears to 
part nominally with formulae which he elsewhere shows he has not 
really outgrown. See next note. 
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organic* All* that makes him what he is, all his powers 
of mind and body, are inherited, t\e., come to him from 
a previous state of society. The instincts and desires 
which are the springs of his actions presuppose some 
sort of organised society of family and tribe as the field 
of their satisfaction. The education which he receives 
is only possible by means of such social institutions as 
language, the family, the school, the workshop. The 
prizes he wins in battle, the property he acquires in 
trade, can only be secured to him in virtue of some 
form of social law and social justice, however rudi- 
mentary. In a word, his life takes its form at every 
point from the relation in which he stands to his social 
environment. 

All this is expressed in the scientific doctrine which 
has superseded the myth of the social contract as the 
ground of explanation of the phenomena of morals and 
politics.* “ A full perception of the truth,” says Leslie 
Stephen, “ that society is not a mere aggregate, but an 
organic growth, — that it forms a whole the laws of whose 
growth can be studied apart from those of the individual 
atom, — supplies the most characteristic postulate of 
modern speculation.” “ Society, in fact, is a structure 
which by its nature implies a certain fixity in the dis- 

• 

* * I speak in the text as though scientific writers had an equal 

hold of the notion that society is an organism, and expounded it 
with equal insight. As a matter of fact, a history of the doctrine 
would show that writers greatly differ in these respects. Spencer, 
who might be said to have been the founder of it, holth it with a 
feeble grasp (see D. G. Ritchie’s criticisms, Principles of State 
Interference , I. and II.), and expounds it ( Essays, Vol. I.), in a 
perfunctory way, as though it were an interesting “analogy,” or 
metaphor. On the other hand, Stephen holds to it tenaciously as 
a central ethical principle. 
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tribution and relations of classes. Each man is found 
with a certain part of the joint framework, which is made 

of flesh and blood instead of bricks or timber, but 

c< . 

which is not the less truly a persistent structure.” * 

(2) But society is not only an organism in the sense 
that the form of the individual's life is determined by 
his relation to the whole, as the various members are 
by their relation to the body,t but in the sense that, 
like other organisms, it grows and develops by reaction 
upon its environment. This growth is a simultaneous 
process of differentiation and integration, the structure 
acquiring greater complexity, and the individuals be- 
coming more dependent upon one another. The end of 
the process is expressed in various ways as “ increase,” 
“ development,” “ greatest totality,” of life. “ Evo- 
lution,” says Mr. Spencer, “ reaches its limit when 
individual life is the greatest, both in length and 
breadth .” 

Moreover, the law of social evolution is the law of 
evolution in other fields : that society survives which, 
owing to the constitution of its parts and members, and 
their faithfulness t in the discharge of their individual 
functions, is best adapted to its environment. It is the 
pressure of the environment (e.g., of one tribe upon 
another in the struggle for existence) which explains the 
survival of those communities in which conduct is best* 
adapted to the end of social preservation, />., furthers 
the health and strength of the tribe or nation. Hence, 
M sbcial evolution means the evolution of a strong social 

* Science of Ethics, pp. 29, 31, 

f “ We might as well regard the members of our own body as 
animals,” says Professor James Ward, “ as suppose man is man 
apart from humanity/’ 
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tissue); the best type is the type implied by the strongest 
tissue.” * 

(3) When these results are applied to the theory of 
pleasure, and of moral judgment founded upon it, they 
are seen to imply important consequences. Pleasure is 
seen to depend, not upon the ^constitution of the in- 
dividual considered as an isolated atom, but upon the 
“ organic balance ” of the individual’s own instincts, as 
this is determined by his relations to society. “ Pleasure 
is not a separate thing, independently of his special 
organisation. Each instinct, for example, must have 
its turn, and their respective provinces must be deter- 
mined by the general organic balance. We may un- 
doubtedly point out that certain modes of conduct 
produce pain, and others pleasure ; and this is a primft 
facie reason, at least, for avoiding one and accepting the 
other. But, again, some pains imply a remedia] process, 
while others imply disease; and the conduct which 
increases them may therefore either be wise or foolish 
in the highest degree.” f 

Similarly* the fact of growth and evolution in the 
social organism involves a revision of our conception of 
happiness. Development implies the acquisition of new 
instincts and desires. Hence the happiness (resulting 
from the satisfaction of desires) which satisfies at one 
4 stage ceases to satisfy at another. “ Happiness itself 
changes as the society develops, and we cannot compare 
the two societies at different stages, as if they were 

• • 

* Stephen prefers “ social tissue ” to “ soda! organism/’ because 
a nation has not the unity of the higher organisms . It is limited 
by external circumstances, not, like them, by internal constitution. 
See op. cit ch. iii., § 31. 
t Science of Ethics , p. 365. 
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more or less efficient machines for obtaining an identical 
product.” 

<• 

$ 66. Involves a Restatement of the Nature of . 

Moral Law. 

9 

With this criticism of {he outworks of Utilitarianism goes 
the necessity of a revision of its central doctrine of the 
nature of moral law as an empirical generalisation as to 
the best means of producing the greatest sum-total of 
happiness. If the structure of society at any time has to 
be interpreted, like that of other organisms, in the light 
of the struggle for existence, and moral law in the light of 
social structure, it is clearly on its “survival,” not its 
“hedonic” value, that the authority of the latter rests. 

“ Morality,” says Stephen, “is the definition of some 
of the most important qualities of the social organism.” 
“The m$ral law defines a property of the social tissue.”* 
The imperatives, “Thou shalt not steal,” “Thou shalt 
not commit adultery,” receive their justification, not from 
the happiness to ourselves and others that may be shown 
by appeal to experience to result from obeying them 
(this may or may not be so demonstrable), but from 
their relation to the vitality and efficiency of the 
organism. “ This represents the real difference between 
the utilitarian and the evolutionist criterion. The one 
lays down as a criterion the happiness, the other the * 
health, of the society.” 

Yet, as said at the outset, these two are not really 
oppfbsed. «* The health of society is only valuable as the 
condition of its happiness. The difference between 
evolutionary ethics and Hedonism is not in the ultimate 
end they severally recommend, but in the proximate one. 

* Science of Ethics , pp. 148, 1 68, 
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It does not concern the object to be reached by m£n, 
but the method of reaching it. The end is happiness, but 
that is best attained ty keeping it in the background, and 
fixing attention upon the conditions. “ While I admit,” 
says Spencer,* “that happiness is the ultimate end 
to be contemplated, I do not admit that it should be 
the proximate end. I conceive it to be the business 
of moral science to deduce from the laws of life and 
the conditions of existence what kinds of action neces- 
sarily tend to produce happiness, and what kinds to 
produce unhappiness. Having done this, its deductions 
are to be recognised as laws of conduct, and are to be 
conformed to irrespective of a direct estimation of 
happiness or misery.” Finally, as illustrations of the 
blunders into which the application of an empirical or 
direct method may lead us, Mr. Spencer has drawn up 
a formidable list of mistaken efforts at legislation for 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number within the 
past few decades, f , 

So far we^ have the criticism of the older utilitarians 
by their evolutionist successors. We have now to ex- 
amine the value of the criticism, and Jhe position which 
the critics have left to themselves. 

§ 66. Importance of Theory of Evolution in thcf 
* Field of Ethics. 

In trying to estimate the value of this philosophy it 
is. only just to acknowledge some of the gains? that* we 
owe more or less directly to it. 

(i)It shows the theories already criticised to he as 

* Data of Ethics, § 21. 

t See The Man versus The State, pp. 7 foil. (8th ed.). 
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untenable from a biological as we have seen that they 
are from an ethical point of view . These theories in 
all their forms are individualistic^ i.e., the self whose 
satisfaction is the ethical end is conceived of as isolated, 
or at any rate as not essentially related to society. Thus 
the Cyrenaics, while urging the pleasures of social inter- 
course, took care to add that one should practise the art 
of living together “like a stranger.” The Epicureans 
extolled in this respect friendship, the most subjective 
and accidental of ail social bonds. 411 The^same defect 
hardly needs illustration from modern Hedonism. In 
the older forms, as in Hobbes, f the self is one whose 
satisfaction might not only be attained independently of 
society, but is actually crossed in its completeness by 
the existence of society. In later Hedonism we have 
already seen the shifts to which its supporters are re- 
duced tg> stretch their egoistic basis so as to cover the 
facts of ordinary morality and social life. 

The same feature appears in all the forms of the 
opposite theory with which we made a passing acquaint- 
ance in discussing 44 duty for duty’s sake.” r The Cynic 
and the Stoic aimed at being independent of the social, 
as of other instincts and desires, the former deliberately 
cultivating a form of unsociableness which has passed 
into a byword, the latter living in times when social 
and political life no longer offered scope for the higher v 
aspirations of the soul, and men were forced to seek in 
the inner life for the peace that the world failed to 
give. Similarly the 4 4 world” with which the Christiair 
ascetic waged war included the relationships of family, 
society, and state; and even to Kant, society is the 

* See Erdmann’s History of Philosophy , Vol. I., pp. 90, 185. 

t Who starts from the axiom homo homini lupus. 
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field of the reign of interests hostile to true self- 
) determination.* 

On each and all of these theories, society is conceived of 
as consisting of a mechanical union of mutually repellent 
particles, each of which pursues an end to which the 
others stand at best as means, # and only submits to 
the restraint of social law on the fuller life they might 
otherwise enjoy by reason of the greater general security 
to the interests of persons and property that it brings. 

Amid much confusion, evolutionist writers have helped 
to bring home the truth that the “self,” whose satis- 
faction upon these theories is in one form or another 
the end, is an abstraction. No attempt to define it in 
terms of its individual nature as only accidentally related 
to society can henceforth succeed. 

(2) Just as the application of scientific ideas in the 
field of sociology makes the older forms, both of^atural- 
istic and rationalist theories of the end, untenable, so 
the application of the historic method to the theory 
of conscience , and the forms which morality takes in 
different countries and times , is the refutation of the 
older Intuitionalism .+ In view of the facts brought 
forward, it can no longer be even plausibly maintained 

* Of course it is impossible to secure independence of society 
on these terms any more than of desire (see above, p. 137). t 
* f Spencer professes to have reconciled scientific with intui- 
tionalist ethics. “The evolution hypothesis enables us to reconcile 
opposed moral theories. . . . For ... the doctrine of innate powers 
of moral perception becomes congruous with the utilitarian doctrine, 
when it is seen that preferences and aversions a^e rendered organic 
by inheritance of the effects of pleasurable and painful experiences 
in progenitors.” — Data of Ethics, p. 124; see whole passage, with 
which cp. Social Statics , Introduction. This kind of reconciliation 
resembles the cynic’s interpretation of that of the lion and the lamb 
in prophecy. 
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that the judgments of conscience are innate and unde- 
rived principles, related to the circumstances only as the 
field in which effect is to be giv$n to them. They are 
shown to be vitally related to the stage of development 
at which the society whose morality they represent has 
arrived, and to have had a history in time like all other 
forms of conscious life. The “relativity” of the standard 
will be the subject of a future chapter, and need not 
further detain us here. It is sufficient to notice that 
the recognition that moral ideas have had a history does 
not involve the theory that they are capable of a natu- 
ralistic explanation . The question of the origin of our 
moral judgments is one thing, the question of the 
ground of their validity is another.* 

(3) It brings home from a new side the true place of 
pleasure in the moral life . We have already defined 
pleasure as the feeling of “ self-realisedness.” With this 
definition the theory which sees in it the sign of the 
adaptation of function to environment is in complete 
harmony. On the other hand, the emphasis which the 
biologist lays upon the effect of pleasure in sustaining 
and heightening the flow of energy, and thus upon the 
value of its contribution to life in all its forms is a 
welcome addition to the theory as stated above. We 
are thus brought back through a cycle of much false 
theory to the truth that Aristotle perceived and expressed 
in his doctrine that pleasure was the sign of perfected 
energy, and itself contributed to that perfection.t The 

* On tfiis distinction see D. G. Ritchie’s Darwin and Hegel, essay 
on “Origin and Validity.” 

f See Chapters from Aristotle's Ethics. The gain to Ethics is to 
be measured by the strength of the 'tendency which has asserted 
itself in aU ages to regard pleasure as an illusion of sense, by its 
nature hostile to morality. 
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evolutionist makes a further advance on the old theofy 
in insisting on the distinction between the pleasures 
accompanying activities which are favourable and acti- 
vities which are unfavourable to the welfare of the 
organism a$ a whole. Here also we have a revival of 
the ancient distinction between true ” and “ false ” 
pleasures — those that indicate the well-being merely of 
a part, and those that report the well-being of the whole 
which is the essential man. The evolutionist is only wrong 
when he fails to see that it is the activity that gives 
value to the feeling, and not the feeling to the activity. 

This brings us to the more questionable parts of the 
theory. 

§ 67. Difficulties in Evolutionary Ethics. 

(1) The first group of difficulties and questions which 
this theory raises centres round the uncritical ‘Alliance 
which it has formed with the pleasure theory. The 
hedonistic assumption is so confidently , embraced by 
Mr. Spencer, ,that it might be supposed that biology had 
brought new facts to its support. But so far is this 
from being the case, that biological, theory goes on 
all fours with the results of our previous criticism of 
this theory. It shows that impulse and desire precede 
the feeling of pleasure, and not vice verst. Pleasure 
Indeed follows upon successful effort : it is the sign 
of it ; but the impulse to exercise the function precedes 
and conditions the pleasure, not the feeling the impulse. 
In human life the object gives us pleasure, in fhe first 
instance, because we desire it ; we do not desire it 
because it gives us pleasure.* We may, of course, make 

* For an early statement of this truth, see Butler’s Sermons , XI. : 
“That all particular appetites and passions are towards external 
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the pleasure our object. We may use the organs (e.g., 
of taste and digestion) in order to enjoy the pleasure of 
the exercise of their functions. And no harm will be 

r 

done so long as a pernicious habit is not contracted. 
In the latter case Nature will on occasions revenge 
herself on this, whicfy is, in the strict sense of the word, 
a “ preposterous ” use of the organ, by impairing, perhaps 
destroying, it altogether. \ 

Nor can it be replied that, though desire must precede 
the feeling of pleasure , yet desire itself is the result of 
felt uneasiness, and is therefore, even its most primitive 
form, an effort to escape from pain.* For the natural 
instinct or longing is itself again the condition of the 
felt pain, not vice versd. In view of the demonstrable 
priority of the impulse of self-preservation and self- 
expression it is difficult to understand the preference 
for thf\ hedonistic assumption except on the ground 
of inveterate prejudice. 

(2) There is the more reason why those who, with 
Herbert Spencer, believe in the value of life, and the 
essential sanity of the instinct to seek for its increase, 

things themselves , distinct from the pleasure arising prom them % is 
manifest from hence : that there could not be this pleasure were it not 
for that prior suitableness between the object and the passion ; there 
could be no enjoyment or delight from one thing more than another, 
from eating food more than from swallowing a stone, if there wer:. 
not an affection or appetite to one thing more than another.” See 
also Hume’s Inquiry concerning the Principles op Morals , Appen- 
dix I. fin. This is the explanation of the so-called “ paradox of 
Hedonistn,” viz , that the only way to secure pleasure is not to aim 
at it (see Mill’s Autobiography , p. 142), on which see Bradley, 
op . tit., pp. 91 foil 

* As Locke ( Essay concerning Human Understandings II., 21, 

$ 29 foil., 2nd ed.) and the modem Pessimist contend. Cp. Ward, 
loc. cit., p. 74. 
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should refuse to hamper themselves with this assumption* 
seeing that, instead of closing, it in reality opens wide 
the door to the pessimistic doubts as to the value of life 
which Spencer set himself to combat. The claim, as 
we have se§n, is that what gives value to that “ increase 
of life” which constitutes the eqd of evolution, and 
will mark the “ completely adapted man in the com- 
pletely evolved society,” is the increase of pleasure which 
it brings with it. But is there any way of proving that 
this “ increase of life ” does actually bring increase of 
happiness as ordinarily understood ? Are the more 
highly developed nations and individuals “ happier ” 
than the less developed ? It might indeed be argued 
that the greater the variety of powers and capacities 
developed in mankind, the greater the capacities of 
enjoyment. But that is just the point that is contested ; 
and, as is well known, an influential philosophy has been 
built upon the opposite theory, that “ he that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow.” Without ourselves sub- 
scribing to Pessimism,* we may fairly doubt whether 
more highly developed powers of mind and conscience 
necessarily bring with them increase of Jiappiness. It is 
quite certain that they are apt to throw the individual 
or the nation possessing them into situations where 
an uncompensated sacrifice of happiness seems to b£ 
ffequired: so that, as Leslie Stephen admits, to exhort 
a man to virtue may be “to exhort him to acquire a 
faculty which will, in many cases, make him less fit than 
the less moral man for getting the greatest anfbunt of 
happiness from a given combination of circumstances.” 
If we retain Spencer’s metaphor of the “ dimensions ” of 

* Which, as lias been wittily observed, u if it be true, differs from 
other truths by its uselessness.” 
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li/e we may ask whether in addition to “length and 
breadth ” there is not a third, viz., depth, which, what- 
ever we are to say of the others, may very well be 
a minus quantity as regards pleasure and anything that 
could go by the name of happiness.* To place the 
argument on a solid basis, what is required of the new 
as of the old utilitarianism is a frank recognition of the 
inadequacy of any merely quantitative standard. Spencer, 
as we have seen, seems to advance a step in insisting on 
breadth as well as length of life. But this conception 
is ambiguous. If it means “ more of the same,” as is 
implied in the arithmetical metaphor, the argument 
is open to the above criticism ; if it means, as it ought 
to mean, something qualitatively different as more dis- 
tinctly human, this ought to be stated, as it is the key 
to the whole situation.f 

(3) V to this it be replied that the pain which such 
highly developed types involve is the result of social 
maladjustment, which ex hypothesi is excluded in a 
society where' a perfect equilibrium between function 
and environment has been established, we are brought 
to a further question. For, again, the hypothesis itself 
is open to grave doubt. Can it be shown that progress 
is towards such a state of stable equilibrium ? Is such 

* “ Odd/’ says the doctor in Margaret Deland’s clever novel 
Sydney , “ that it is the sight of trouble which makes me want t<\, 
live more earnestly ; for the deeper you live, the more trouble you 
have. But I suppose trouble is a man’s birthright, and instinct 
makes him seek it.” Cp. the passage quoted from Rotnola , in 
Green's Broleg. to Ethics , p. 404 n. 

f The student should consult Mr. Warner Fite’s excellent statement, 
Introduction to the Study of Ethics, p. 67. “ The term breadth,” 

he concludes, 0 is a mere metaphor. Multiplying the length of a life 
into its breadth is like multiplying the height of a building by its 
architectural beauty.” 
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a “ completely adapted man " as Spencer * supposes 
a possible conception ? That progress means the estab- 
lishment of equilibrium between ever higher and more 
differentiated functions in society and the individual is 
undoubted ; but it is equally undoubted that in each 
case the equilibrium is established only to be broken 
into by new forces which have agaih to be equilibrated, 
new differences that have to be reconciled. Of an 
absolute and final equilibrium of the kind demanded, 
from which pain and conflict will be excluded, evolution 
knows nothing. The only analogue to it in nature is 
death. Where there is life there is change. In death 
alone (individual or national) there is final equilibrium.t 
Here alone there is no change and development in the 
organism, requiring readjustment to an environment 
which is different because the organism is different. In 
regard to social progress, we have no warrant for 
believing that individual aspiration after a higher form 
of life than the environment admits of will not keep pace 

* See the whole chapter on “ Absolute and Refative Ethics ** in 
Data of Ethics , avith which may be compared the earlier and more 
uncompromising statement of the same doctrine, Social Statics , 
Part I., ch. i. For a criticism of it see Bradlay’s Appearance and 
Reality, pp. 421-2 ; Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics , Book I., ch. ii., 
§ 2, and art. in Mind, XVIII., pp. 222 6. See also p. 160 n. 
below. 

f Cp. Dewey and Tufts, op. cit., 363. Professor A. E. Taylor*? 
^gument (. Problem of Conduct , p 231 foil.) to prove that “though 
with the advance of civilisation and the improvement of social 
institutions the occasions upon which they are demanded may 
become rarer, the sacrifices become at the same time mofte 
imperative and harder to make,” seems to me tru£ as a criticism of 
Spencer’s conception 01 an ultimate harmony of duty and pleasure, 
but fallacious for the purpose for which it is intended, viz., as a 
proof of an ultimate discord between the ideals of self-developmeo^ 
and social service. See below pp. 195 foil. 
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with the progress already attained, and that struggle 
and sacrifice, with the pain that they involve, will not be 
the permanent portion of the more highly developed, 
i.e. the more moral, individuals and societies.* 

But even though we admit the possibility of a society 
so completely adapted to its environment, arid consisting 
of wills so completely harmonised with one another, that 
every element of pain, even that expressed by the word 
obligation,! will disappear, it might still be questioned 
whether such a society is one which we could take 
as our ideal. If it be true that man by his nature 
is progressive, that the strain and accompanying un- 
pleasantness of the endeavour to realise himself in ever 
higher forms is a necessary element in his life and not 
merely a transitory accident ; if it be true that it is of the 
essence of man to be 

“ hurled 

From change to change unceasingly. 

His soul’s wings never furled,” — 

then the biological Utopia of Spencer must prove, as 
a moral idea, to be as uninviting and inoperative as the 
economic paradise of M. Godin X or Mr. Bellamy, or the 
“Nowhere” from which Mr. Morris brings us news.§ 

* Recent events in the “ changeless East ” are an instance in 
point. Changes in the environment have found a responsive chord 
within, and the dead awake. The above argument is not of cours^ 
intended to suggest that development is not desirable, but merely 
that on the hedonistic hypothesis it is not possible to prove its 
desirableness. 

f S t&'Data of fthics , § 46 fin. 

J See Gronlund’s criticism, Cur Destiny , ch. i., § 8. 

§ Besides the other advance (mentioned p. 147 n.) which 
marks Stephen’s presentation of evolutionary ethics, it has the 
further merit of relegating the conception of absolute ethics 
to the lumber-room of ethical speculation. “The attempt to 
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(4) If we look for the root of these misconceptions 
we are led finally to ask whether they do not come from 
the preoccupation of >he mind of the school with bio- 
logical ideas that are only applicable with large reserva- 
tions to the* field of ethics. It is under this influence 
that the “ environment ” is conceived of as a system 
of fixed conditions to which the organism is bound to 
conform on pain of extinction — a species of mould, as 
it has been expressed, into which it has to be run. I 
believe it can be shown that such a conception is wholly 
inadequate even in the case of the lower animals. 
Adaptation of the environment to organism is as neces- 
sary as adaptation of organism to environment. With 
the dawn of purposive intelligence and mutual recogni- 
tion the whole horizon is altered, and that in two 
directions. (1) Thenceforth the main problem is not 
to adapt the inward to the outward, but the dlitward 
to the inward, not to mould the self to conformity with 
nature, but to mould nature to increasing conformity 
with moral a aesthetic ideals. “ Purposive intelligence 
once called into existence promptly becomes the master 
of the forces to which it owes its own*creation.” * (2) 

With the birth of society physical nature ceases for the 
individual to be the sole or indeed the main factor in 
the environment. Adaptation to his physical surround 
'?ngs may be said to be secured for him by the society 

establish an absolute coincidence between virtue and happiness is 
in ethics what the attempting to square the circle or to # discover 
perpetual motion is in geometry or mechanics ” 0 Science of Ethics , 
p. 430). Alexander ( Moral Order and Progress , pp. 266 foil.) 
criticises it even more severely, as founded on a misconception of 
the meaning of “adaptation to environment.” Cp. Ethical Studies , 
p. 84 n. 

* A. E. Taylor, op. cit \ 

It 
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oY which he is a part leaving him free for the now 
pressing requirement of the acquisition of the moral 
qualities that will fit him for his place in the social 
whole. To realise these changes is to have passed 
beyond the idea of environment as a fixed limit to 
which human nature may be regarded as asymptotically 
approximating, and for the same reason beyond the 
whole idea of adaptation to environment in any merely 
biological sense as an adequate account of the standard 
of moral judgment. 

§ 68. Summary of Criticism. 

Summarising these criticisms, we may say that evo- 
lutionary ethics as expounded by its leading representa- 
tives has entangled itself in hedonistic presuppositions 
with the result of obscuring the qualitative element in 
different ideals of conduct; so far as it escapes from 
these it is only to become involved in biological ideas 
which are equally fatal in obscuring the place of conscious 
purpose in human life. 

We have already seen how the moral laws which 
are the “data of ethics ” can only spring from the 
conception of conscious purpose. We have further 
seen how such a purpose must be a personal good, t\e. 9 
the realisation or fulfilment of the self. Lastly, we have 
seen how this can only be sought in concrete object^ 
not in any mere state of feeling. The last result is 
practically accepted by the evolutionist, when he pro- 
poses to substitute for greatest pleasure the end of 
“social health” or “increase of life.” But in rejecting 
this element of error in the older utilitarianism, he 
has also dropped the element of truth which it repre- 
sented, viz., that the end must be a form of personal 
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good.* It is open to him to point out that the “ person.” 
cannot be conceived of as an isolated atom, and that 
the end cannot be the isolated gratification of any one 
or of any number of such atoms ; but this only means 
that the “ good ” of the individual must be also a 
common good. It cannot mean # that the good is not 
a personal one. If it did, the theory itself could only 
mean that it is impossible to deduce any moral law from 
the conception of end, />., to have any science of ethics 
in the proper sense. Yet this is precisely the difficulty 
to which evolutionary ethics, in the writings of its leading 
exponents, has brought us. Our objection to their con- 
clusions is not that they apply evolution to conscience 
and morality, or avail themselves of biological conceptions 
in interpreting the phenomena of human life in general, 
but that they cling to the empirical in the sense of the 
naturalistic or exclusively biological point of vj^w, and 
so fail to get the full meaning out of their own results. 
“ The doctrine of evolution itself,” it has been well said, 
“when added to empirical morality, only widens our 
view of the old landscape — does not enable us to pass 
from 1 is * to ‘ ought,’ or from efficient to final cause, any 
more than the telescope can point beyond the sphere 
of spatial quantity.” t The “health,” “vitality,” “adapta- 
tion,” or what not, “ of the social organism,” are valuable 
'formula in helping us to define the contents of “t&e 
good.” As anything more, they are abstractions without 
relation to the moral end. 

• • 

* For criticisms founded on this defect see Royte, Religious Aspect 
of Philosophy, pp. 74-85; Dewey, Outlines , pp. 71-8. 

f Sorley, op. cit. t p. 273. Cp. Sidgwick’s art. on “ Mr. Spencer’s 
Ethical System,” Mind , XVIII., and in further illustration of the 
criticism in this chapter, Appendix C at end. 
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.What is required to complete the evolutionist theory 
is (1) to recognise that Hedonism has become an ana- 
chronism ; (2) to add to its empirical demonstration that 
the individual is essentially social a teleological demon- 
stration that his good is essentially a common^good. 

Note. 

The form into which W. K. Clifford threw the evolutionist doctrine 
marks a still further stage of advance both upon Leslie Stephen’s 
and upon Herbert Spencer’s statement of it, in that he comes nearer 
than either to the view that right is founded upon the contrast 
between a true or extended, and a false or restricted self. In the 
following passage he applies his doctrine of “the tribal self” 
to the practical question of motive. See Appendix C below. 
“‘If you want to live together in this complicated way* (called 
society), ‘ your ways must be straight, and not crooked ; you must 
seek the truth, and love no lie.’ Suppose we answer, 4 1 don’t want 
to live together with other men in this complicated way ; and so I 
shall not do as you tell me,*— that is not the end of the matter, as 
it might be with other scientific precepts. For obvious reasons, it 
is right in this cast- to reply, 4 Then, in the name of my people, I do 
not like you,’ and^to express this dislike by appropriate methods. 
And the offender, being descended from a social race, is unable to 
escape his conscience, the voice of his tribal self, ^hich says, * In 
the name of the tribe, I hate myself for this treason which I have 
done* ” {Essays and Lectures , 44 On the Scientific Basis of Morals”). 
We have here got beyond the pleasure theory ; we have further 
exchanged the empirical for the teleological point of view, in so far 
as the “self” is made the centre of interest. All that is wanted is 
to'realise what is implied in the idea of such a self. This, to a % 
certain extent, Clifford shows that he does in his Essay on “ Cosmic 
Emotion,” where he proves it to imply a consciousness of a universal 
moral order. His early death probably lost us the opportunity of 
seeing evolutionary ethics openly discarding the worn-out raiment 
of the hedonistic philosophy. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE END AS COMMON GOOD. 

§ 69. Summary of Results 

We may now sum up the results which our analysis and 
criticism have hitherto enabled us to reach : — (i) The 
standard of morality is to be found in the conception of 
end, not of law. Moral law is valid as flowing from the 
conception of a moral end, which cannot be mere 
obedience to law, whether supposed to be given by 
another or by the self in the form of conscience. (2) The 
end is an idfeal form of life. As all voluntary action has 
some form of good for its aim, and all consciously con- 
ceived good may be described as realisation of self in 
one form or another, the highest good is that of the 
self conceived of as a whole, however that in turn may 
have to be defined. (3) The ideal cannot consist* in 
a mere state of feeling resulting from the satisfaction 
of qualitatively identical desires ; nor yet in complete 
determination by reason apart from all desir$ ; but in 
the subordination of the parts of our nature and the 
activities to which they prompt to the law of the self • 
as a whole which includes both reason and desire. 

(4) Finally, we have already made some headway toward^ 

l6 7 
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proving that the self as thus defined is not an isolated 
atom, but is only comprehensible as a member of a 
society, whose moral judgments reflect a moral order 
already established in its environment. I may perhaps 
assume that sufficient has been said on the former of the 
last two more positive results : the ideal which is also 
the real self consists in the harmonious, />., the pro- 
portionate or “ reasonable ” fulfilment of its needs 
physical, mental, emotional. But as the prejudice 
against the conception of the self as essentially social, 
and of moral judgments as only intelligible in relation 
to an organised society, has proved so inveterate, I 
may be excused for devoting the first part of this 
chapter to the further elucidation of a point of view 
which, whether a final resting-point in our argument or 
not, is fundamental to it. 

§ 76 . Current Distinctions in Social Theory. 

Until quite lately it was a current opinion * that, white 
it requires a Metaphysician like Hobbes to trace back 
all the elements and instincts of human fiature to the 
egoistic desire for “gain and glory, ” it is yet possible to 
divide them psychologically into two distinct classes — the 
egoistic, or self-regarding, and the altruistic, or other- 
regarding. Of the former type we have the instinct of 
self-preservation and of the acquisition of property. Of * 
the latter we have types in benevolence and sympathy. 
Similarly, there is the obvious social distinction between 
the individual and society, man and the state. On the 
one hand, we have the “rights of man.” The individual 

* Not unsupported by the highest scientific authorities, as when 
Spencer represented human nature as the battle-ground of two 
permanently antithetical forces of egoism and altruism. 
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is supposed to be born into the world with certajn 
natural rights belonging to him as an individual. These 
are the germ of that system of conventional or artificial 
rights with which in 4 ny civilised country the law courts 
invest him.* On the other hand, as securing to him 
the enjoyrient of his natural rights by means of the 
police and the law courts, the state has a certain limited 
right of taxation and control over individuals. One of 
the chief questions for the political philosopher, it was 
supposed, is to define the limits which the state must 
observe in thus “interfering” with the natural rights of 
individuals. The quintessence of wisdom in this field 
was to recognise that, inasmuch as rights belong to man 
naturally and not in virtue of any connection with the 
artificial organisation of society and state, the state has 
really no business to interfere at all. 

It is not difficult to show that these distyictions, 
though relatively valid, as giving us different points of 
view from which it may be useful to look at psychological 
and social facts, are misleading when tak*en as absolute 
and final. • 

* The natural rights of man apparently are liberty, property, 
security, and “ Resistance of Oppression.” Sle Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, quoted in Paine’s treatise on the same. The 
Declaration of Rights in the Constitution of the State of California 
further adds the right of “ pursuing and obtaining happine^.” 
See Bryce’s American Commonwealth , Vol. II., p. 643. As neces- 
sary corollaries of these some add “access to the soil”; others, 
more generally, “access to the means of production.” Professed 
Socialists might be expected to be free of this individualistic leaven ; 
but it appears like a recrudescence of it when a Socialist congress 
(Zurich, 1893) declares against all special legislation for women 
“as an attack upon their freedom and equal rights, as opposed 
to men.” On individualistic survivals in current Socialism see 
Bosanquet’s Civilisation of Christendom , Lecture on “ Socialism 
and Individualism Philosophically Considered.” 
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§ 71. Belativity of these Distinctions. 

(i) In regard to the psychological distinctions referred 
to above between egoistic and altruistic desires, it is easy 
to show how the thought of self and the ^thought of 
others cross and interlace with one another, in such a 
manner as to leave us with only a vanishing distinction 
between them. Thus, nothing seems more individual- 
istic than the desire for life . But the moment we 
think of it, we see how in a rational being it is its 
social significance that makes life valuable to him. It 
is doubtful whether in a moment of peril a normally 
constituted individual thinks first, or even at all, of 
himself, except so far as he is related to others. His 
thoughts fly, e.g., to his wife and family. When life is 
emptied of these relations, i.e., when it appears only as 
an egcKstic good, it is apt to appear no good at all. 
It is just its emptiness of social content that makes life 
appear so worthless to the suicide. N 

On the other hand, the benevolent desire for the 
good of others involves a reference to self. By this it is 
not merely meant* as Professor Bain puts it, that " sym- 
pathy cannot exist upon the extreme of self-abnegation. 
We must retain a sufficient amount of the self-re- 
gyrding element to consider happiness an object worth 
striving for,”* but that, as has been already frequently* 
pointed out, there is a sense in which the object of all 
desire is personal good. It is only as part of my own, as 
in some* way included in the fulfilment of my ideal of 
what life should be, that I can desire my neighbour's 
good. 


* Mental and Moral Science, p. 28 a, 
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The inadequacy of such a classification of the ele- 
ments of human nature into egoistic and altruistic is 
further seen in the difficulty which we should have in 
classifying the more* violent forms of passion under 
either head. Thus love in its purer forms is com- 
monly thought to be an altruistic emotion, having for 
its object the good of the loved object. Yet it may 
on occasions take forms into which the good of the 
loved object does not enter at all, or only as a sub- 
ordinate element.* Similarly revenge, which is pre- 
sumably upon this classification to be set down as an 
egoistic passion, nevertheless takes forms which involve 
the most complete self-abnegation. t 

(2) Of the relations of individual to society it 
may likewise be shown that the personal rights put 
forward by individualistic philosophers are, if taken 
literally, an arbitrary assumption. Whence, it^nay be 
asked, does the individual derive these rights? He 
has them, it may be said, by nature (the theory of 
“natural rights” seems to imply this). “Man,” said 
Rousseau, *^s born free,” /.<?., independent of the laws, 

* In describing Romola’s love for her dea£l father, George Eliot 
says : “ Love does not aim simply at the conscious good of the 
beloved object : it is not satisfied without perfect loyalty of heart ; 
it aims at its own completeness.” ^ 

f Speaking of the passion that consumes Baldassare in the same 
novel, George Eliot says : “It is the nature of all human passion, 
the lowest as well as the highest, that there is a point where it ceases 
to be properly egoistic, and is like a fire kindled within our being, to 
which everything else in us is mere fuel.” Similarly hatred has 
been defined as “ inverted love”; it is often like love in this, that 
“ it seeketh not its own,” dum alteri noceat sui negligens (quoted 
in a similar connection by Hume, Principles of Morals , App. II*). 
Cp. Butler’s Sermons, XI., Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory , 
Vol. II., p. 499. 
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habits, and conventions of society. But this is cer- 
tainly not the case. The child who comes into the 
world inherits everything he has from a previous state 
of society. He owes everything he possesses to a 
combination of forces and circumstances (national, local, 
and family influences^ in their nature social. It was a 
favourite metaphor with the older individualistic writers 
to liken the soul of the newly born child to a piece 
of blank paper, on which it has the right to be allowed 
to print its own record of freshly cast experience. It 
would be a more apt illustration of its true nature to 
compare it to a palimpsest of many layers, or better still 
to no isolated thing at all, but to a word or sentence 
in a continuous narrative. The soul comes into the 
world already stamped with a meaning determined by 
its relation to all that went before, — having, in other 
words, e. context in relation to which alone its character 
can be understood. It sums up the tendencies and 
traditions of the past out of which it has sprung, — giving 
them, indeed, 'a new form or expression, inasmuch as 
it is an individual, but only carrying on anci developing 
their meaning, and not to be understood except in 
relation to them. 

Or it may be said that man acquires these rights by 
education. Knowledge, trained strength of will, gives 
him power, individuality, freedom. This, of course, is 
true, but not in the sense that with these advantages 
he acquires any rights as against society. On the 
contrary* the dependence of the individual upon society 
in the sense claimed is still more obvious when we 
consider what is implied in education. Intellectually 
it consists from first to last in the appropriation of 
a body of knowledge, not contained in the mind of 
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any individual’ parent or teacher, but diffused through 
the language and literature of the society into which 
the child is born. The child has not to make its own 
ideas about the world, nor has the parent or teacher 
to make them for it. In spoken language, which is 
essentially a social institution,* th^re is already a store- 
house of distinctions and generalisations which the 
child begins by appropriating. Its thoughts adapt them- 
selves to the mould which is here prepared for them. 
They will be accurate and adequate in proportion 
(a) to the stage of accuracy which the language has 
reached (/.*., the stage of intellectual advance which 
the society whose language it is represents) ; (£) to the 
degree of culture which the group of persons who form 
the child’s immediate circle have attained; (c) to the 
cerebral organisation it has inherited from its parents 
and remoter ancestors. Not less representative c*f social 
acquisitions is the written language of books. This or 
that man indeed is said to write a bool^: he puts his 
name at the beginning of it, and his list of authorities 
at the end. But in most cases it would represent 
the respective contributions more accurately if he 
reversed the order. All that he has done, all that he 
can do, is to recast the material supplied him by the 
labour of countless generations. In this sense eve$y 
* one, as Emerson maintains, is a plagiarist ; everything, 
“even a house, is a plagiarism.” 

The same remarks apply to the child’s moral education. 
Here, again, it is social custom that is the maid factor, 

* “The man who dares to think himself independent of others 
cannot even put the blasphemous conception into words without 
immediate self-contradiction, since the language he uses is not his 
own.” — Comte, Pos, Pol (Eng. Tr.), Book I., p, 177, 
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whether it acts directly or through a teacher — language 
with its store of ready-made moral distinctions, the 
nursery with its “ spirit / ” its laws, f and, as Plato would 
add, its pictures and songs, the family, the playground, 
the business world, society, the church. These begin 
to act upon the child’s will, forming or deforming it, 
at a time when conscious choice is impossible. From 
its earliest infancy, to use a philosopher’s somewhat 
grandiloquent expression, the child “has been suckled 
at the breast of the Universal Ethos.”* 

§ 72 . Further Illustrations of Dependence of 
Individual on Society. 

Plato sought at the beginning of moral philosophy to 
bring home this truth from the side of the economic 
structure of society, and the illustration, though ob- 
scured* by modern individualistic conceptions, has not 
lost its suggestiveness. Thus we sometimes hear of a 
“ self-made man.” But a moment’s consideration makes 
it obvious that it is as impossible for a man to “ make ” 
as we saw it to be for him to educate himself. All he 
does is to use the opportunities that society offers to 
him. Where, to look no further, would his factory or 
business, his trade or his profession be, but for the 
police who protect it, the laws that secure him the title- 
deeds, the markets that supply the raw material, the v 
community that supplies the labour to work it, the 
system of railways, harbours, etc., that are the means 
of disposing of the product? What is the share that 
all these things, each in its turn depending for its 
existence and efficiency upon a community of organised 
wills, as well as on the social labour of many generations, 

* On the subject of this section, see Bradley, op. cit. t pp. 145-58. 
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have in the wealth that is produced, and what is the 
share of the energetic individual who uses them ? where 
in all this are we to draw the line between the respective 
rights of the man and of the state ? * 

As a final illustration, we might take the case of great 
men. These, at any rate, it might be thought, are an 
exception to this dependence of the individual upon 
his society and his time. They stand out in solitary 
independence of the society in the midst of which they 
live. If they have not made themselves, they seem to 
have been made by God, and to owe little or nothing 
to their environment. Caesar, Charlemagne, Napoleon, 
would thus appear to have been makers of their social 
environment, instead of having been made by it. And 
indeed there is a sense in which this is true. Such men 
seem to contribute a new element to social progress, and 
to leave the world different from what they fdlind it, 
or from what it would have been without them. This 
element of individuality must always be a, fatal objection 
to any attempt to reduce history to a department of 
sociology. “The heel of Achilles in all historical 
speculations of this class has been the role of the indi- 
vidual.” t But this ought not to blind us to his essential 
dependence, both for what he is and for what he accom- 
plishes, on the spirit of his time. He is great not in virtue 
of that which separates him from his time, but of that 

* Cp, Mackenzie’s Introduction to Social Philosophy , ch. iii., pp. 
150-54, where it is pointed out, among many excellent illustrations 
of the general contention in the text, that the self-made man who 
is of no sect or school and calls no man master only succeeds in 
being what Goethe calls 44 a fool in his own right.” In this con- 
nection the history of the Greek word ISu&tijs is suggestive. 

f Professor Bury, “Darwinism and History,” in Darwin and 
Modern Science , p. 541. 
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which unites him to it. It is his insight into the wants 
of the time, his sympathy with its blind longings and 
aspirations, that gives him his po\yer over it. It is on 
this account that great men " represent ” their time. * 
They sum up and give expression to its tendencies. In 
this sense it is not so much they who act, as the spirit 
of the time that acts in them. The permanent part of 
their work (the establishment of an empire, of a system 
of law or of education, a new impulse in art, or a new 
social organisation) was “ in the air ” when the man 
arrived. He was only an instrument in giving effect 
to it. 

§ 73. The Social Organism. 

This view of the dependence of the individual upon 
the larger life that surrounds him, writers imbued with 
biologi^pl ideas have sought, as we saw, to express in 
the formula that society is an organism. But the phrase 
is of doubtful interpretation, and, as we have also seen, the 
ethical student has his reasons to fear the biologist’s gifts. 
For the disconcerting discovery is apt tcf follow that 
there are points of difference as essential as the points of 
resemblance. Thus, Herbert Spencer, t after developing 
the analogy with meticulous detail, realises that there is 
a rift in the lute. While the biological organism has 
one common centre of feeling, society feels and thinks 
in its individual members ; from which he draws the 
conclusion that it represents an organism of a lowly type 
like a sppnge or a jelly fish — in other words, that is not 

* Cp. Ben Jonson’s apostrophe to Shakespeare as 44 Soul of the 
Age.” 

f See Essays. Cp. Essays in Philosophical Criticism (Seth 
and Haldane) : 41 The Social Organism,” by Professor Henry 
Jones, esp. pp. 193, 209 foil. 
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an organism at kll. Others again have pointed out that 
“a vital organism and a society are radically distin- 
guished by the fact that the individual components of 
the former, namely, the cells, are morphologically as well 
as functionally differentiated, whereas the individuals 
which compose a society are morphologically homo- 
geneous and only functionally differentiated,” and pro- 
ceed to warn us that “ sociologists who draw inferences 
from the assumption of the organic nature of society 
must fall into error.” * All this of course has to be 
admitted. Any comparison between the physical organism 
and a society of human beings must be more of the 
nature of a suggestive metaphor than a valid analogy. 
But the point that sociologists have sought to bring out 
by means of it is the real interdependence of the parts 
of society upon one another — the reality of their 
membership in a living whole and the fallaciousness of 
all attempts to represent their relation to one another 
as merely mechanical. The question before us is how 
far the above differences invalidate such a conclusion. 

With reference to the first, it is quite true that there 
is no corporate mind and will independent of the 
individual minds and wills that compose it. But it is 
equally true that we know of no individual minds 
which do not draw their breath and substance from 
the common mind as represented by the habits ^nd 
results of corporate thinking; of no individual wills 
which go their way independently of the objects 
which the community has set before itself. Doubtless 
the possession of mind and will makes it possible 
for an individual to set himself in opposition to the 
life of the whole : to say to the body “ I have no 

* Professor Bury, ibid , , Darwin and Modern Science . 
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$eed of thee,” in a way in which it is impossible for 
the member of an animal organism. But with the pos- 
sibility of secession goes also the possibility of the deeper 
form of union that comes from tiie conscious devotion 
to the ends of the whole.* Still more obviously falla- 
cious must any argument against the organic unity of 
society be that is founded on the morphological homo- 
geneity of the parts. It is quite true that you can't 
always tell a tailor from a carpenter or know a gentleman 
when you see him. But this is because in society we 
are dealing with spiritual entities, and not with physical. 
To one who could see mental structures as we see 
physical, I take it that the morphological heterogeneity 
of the members of an organised society would be as great 
as that of the members of any material organism. 

The conclusion to which these considerations point 
seems /o be that it would be a mistake on the ground 
of the failure of the analogy in arbitrarily selected 
details to reject the vital truth that it contains. If we 
try to express this truth in a word, it would be that 
individuality must be sought for not in separation from 
the whole, but in the whole-hearted acceptance of a 
definite station within it. It is from his unity with the 
whole that the individual draws his substance. By the 
same purposeful act he becomes indivisible from the 
whole of an indivisible unity in himself. 

What we must now ask is the ethical import of these 
facts. 

<§ 74. Ethical Import of these Facts. 

1. The first consequence which it is of importance 

* Those who recognise this will be inclined, with Herbert 
Spencer himself in another passage, to describe society as “ supra- 
organic ” rather than infra-org&nic. 
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to note is how impossible it is to will a merejy 
individual good. For a being who like man is a little 
higher than the animals, a little lower than- the angels, 
it is only possible to realise his own life in so far £s he 
realises that of at least a part of the society of which 
he is a member. There probably never has been such 
a thing as “selfishness for one.” The most selfish of 
men desires the welfare of those with whose interests 
his own are bound up. Even the criminal who sets 
his will against some vital interest of society by the 
same act identifies himself with it. The burglar in 
seeking to elude the police system desires its continu- 
ance to protect himself in the gains of his act. Here 
we are dealing with mere matter of fact, obvious enough 
to have forced itself on the notice of individualism itself. 
“ Any condition,” says Mill,* “which is essential to a 
state of society becomes more and more an inseparable 
part of every person’s conception of the state of things 
which he is born into, and which is the destiny of a 
human being ” ; and Spencer + writes a long chapter to 
show that “ altruism ” is a necessary part of " egoism.” 
If the fact is to have significance for ^thics we must be 
able to show that the well-being of society has rights 
against the individual. 

2. This is precisely what I believe the foregoing 
analysis enables us to do. What it has really effected 
is to have broken into and shattered the conception 
of an individuality through the nature of its contents 
exclusive of other individualities. It enables us to 
see not only that the life and activities of others are 
a means to those of the individual, but are its very 


* Utilitarianism , ch. iii. 
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substance. As Hoffding puts it, “Not only must the 
individual always stand in reciprocal relations with other 
personalities in order to have means for his own develop- 
ment, but there is also a need of c devoting oneself that 
may appear under various forms, and that may lead one 
to attribute immediate worth to other personalities.” * 
In the fulfilment, therefore, of their ends there is a true 
sense in which he is fulfilling his own. To seek to 
maintain himself in isolated independence, to refuse to 
be compromised by social relations, is the surest way 
to fail. To save his life in this sense is to lose it. On 
the other hand, in sinking himself in the life of the 
community, in identifying himself with the interests of 
his family, church, town, or country, he is only finding 
his own. To lose his life is to save it. There is no 
other mystery about the law of duty and of right than 
this. «Hie common good has a claim upon the indi- 
vidual because it corresponds to his own deepest need 
to be an individual Whatever be the psychological 
origin of the sense of duty in him, whatever be the 
sanctions through which it has taken hold of him, what- 
ever be the historical origin of the social bond, whether 
in voluntary or involuntary agreement, whether in con- 
tract or status, the ultimate authority of the one and the 
validity of the other rest upon nothing more recondite than 
th$ relation of a real organic or supra-organic whole to 
its part. The sense of “ duty ” is the pressure which under 
the circumstances previously indicated the idea of the 
whole exercises on the part ; inversely the sense of “right” 
is the sense of freedom which the whole experiences in 
its dealings with what it recognises as its vital parts. 


* Problems of Philosophy , p. 162. 
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3. It. sets (he popular antithesis between selfishness 
and unselfishness in its proper light. We have already 
seen that selfishness in the strict sense is a psychological 
impossibility. Yet it*s undoubtedly possible to take up 
an exclusive attitude towards the lives and interests of 
others, or to permit them to have a place only in so far 
as they minister as a means to a narrowly conceived 
ideal. The moral wrong in this is not that such a life 
is self-centred, or that it seeks self-fulfilment and is 
self-assertive. We shall have to consider the ideal of 
self-assertion hereafter. The wrong consists in the re- 
strictedness of the idea of the self, which belies at once 
its own capacities of reaction and the claim which 
society has upon them. In criticising the older rationalist 
theory which made vice and crime to consist in a species 
of self-contradiction, Leslie Stephen has wittily ridiculed 
the idea that to murder your father is only a# round- 
about way of denying that he is your father. But 
there is a true sense in which selfishness at least is only 
a particularly effective mode of belying the fundamental 
nature of the self. 

4. Are we prepared, on the ground^ of what we have 
thus discovered as the ethical import of the recognition 
of man’s nature as social, to assert that all morality is 
social ? We may indeed claim to have proved that the 
existence and well-being of society are a fundamental 
need of the self, and that therefore nothing that inflicts an 
injury upon society or that treats others merely as means 
to our ends can be moral. But can we go on from that 
to maintain that all moral judgments have reference to 
the health of the social organism, and that no other 
ends are of comparable value to it ? Would not this be 
like saying that because the atmosphere is a fundamental 
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necessity of life, the one supreme object of existence is 
to keep it pure ? 

We have ourselves at the beginning of this chapter 
admitted the existence of a mora^ideal of self-develop- 
ment, and in the last section we have refused to identify 
self-assertion with selfishness. Before we can commit 
ourselves, therefore, to the view that all good is social, we 
shall have to come to terms with such an apparent diver- 
sity of moral ideals. This is clearly a difficult question, 
and must be reserved for another chapter. Meantime 
we may try to make still surer of the ground we have won 
by pausing to note some of the more important conse- 
quences of the conclusions here established with regard 
to the general nature of society and social institutions. 

§ 75. Sociological Import. 

€ 

The origin and nature of organised society questions 
are rather for politics than ethics, but it is the point 
here reached that gives the clue for the larger study. 

1. Older theories consistently with some of the ethical 
doctrines we have reviewed tended to regard the State 
either in whole or in part as the artificial product of a 
formal contract. Thus to Hobbes it was a consciously 
imposed limit on the natural rights of individuals, origin- 
ating indeed in the will of the subjects, but maintained 
and administered at his own discretion by the will of 
the sovereign. To Locke society in its unorganised form 
was a natural institution, but law and government were 
the result of a contract between subject and sovereign 
for certain limited purposes. 

Convenient as these theories were as an expression 
of the dominant political tendencies of the time, and 
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suggestive as the elements of truth * which each con- 
tained must remain, they clearly fail to bring out the 
fundamental and essential unity between individual and 
society. Civil society is not anything external and 
artificial, either in whole or in part, but the organised 
expression in the external world 9f the leading features 
of human life. As Plato said, it is the individual writ 
large. It may be said to represent a will, but it is not 
the will of any arbitrary power. It represents general 
agreement, but it is not a mere business contract. It 
is necessary, as Hobbes saw, for the sustenance and 
embellishment of individual life, which apart from it is 
“ solitary, poor, nasty, brutish short ” ; in particular it 
lays down the conditions of the secure enjoyment of life, 
liberty, and property, as Locke perceived, but it has a 
far more intimate relation with human needs than either 
theory grasped. • 

“ Society is indeed a contract. Subordinate contracts 
for objects of mere occasional interest may be dissolved 
at pleasure ; but the state ought not to be considered as 
nothing better than a partnership agreement in a trade 
of pepper and coffee, calico, or tobacco, or some other 
such low concern, to be taken up for a little temporary 
interest, and to be dissolved by the fancy of the parties. 
It is to be looked on with other reverence ; because it is 
not a partnership subservient only to the gross animal 
existence of a temporary and perishable nature. It is 
a partnership in all science, a partnership in all art, a 
partnership in every virtue and in all perfection# As the 

* Hobbes seized upon the truth that law and government must 
have the unity of a single will, Locke that they must represent the 
will of the whole community. See Bosanquet, Philosophical Theory 
of the State , p. 104. 
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gids of such a partnership cannot be obtained in many 
generations, it becomes a partnership not only between 
those who are living, but between those who are living, 
those who are dead, and those who are to be born.” So 
wrote Burke,* anticipating the modern conception of 
the function of organised society in relation to the 
individual, which is the converse of the ethical relation 
of the individual to society. 

Obvious though it now may seem to be, it has taken 
politicians over a century to realise it. In Burke’s own 
time the prevalent idea of the conscious action of society 
through law and government was that it ought to be 
limited to the protection of citizens from public or 
private attack. In the course of the nineteenth century 
an extended idea of collective responsibility gained 
ground in view of subtler forms of aggression. But 
liberty %was still conceived of as the absence of restraint 
rather than the presence of opportunity, and State action 
was defended as a mode of protecting the individual 
and promoting freedom of contract. It is only quite 
lately, in our own time, that the responsibility of the 
community as an organised whole for the development 
of industrial, intellectual, artistic opportunity in the 
spirit of Burke’s prophecy has been realised. 

2. What is true of society in general is true of the 
special organs of society we call institutions, whether 
the more involuntary, such as the family and the city, 
or the more voluntary, such as a church or a professional 
or industrial organisation. Here also the view to which 
our analysis points stands in marked contrast to older 
theories. To the supporters of natural rights these 
forms were apt to appear in the light of limitations and 
* Reflections on the Revolution in France , 
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obstructions to man’s natural liberty. Man was bojn 
free, yet everywhere he is in chains to the dead hand of 
forms and institutions which he did not make. To the 
utilitarian they were* apt to appear as mere means for 
the increase of material well-being. From the point 
of view here reached the former view can only hold of 
those institutions which are outgrown and continue to 
exist by the mere inertia of custom, while the latter 
doctrine contains at best but a slender portion of the 
truth. It is true that institutions represent custom, 
and are to society in general what habits are to the 
individual. But just as habits are not the obstruction 
to free development which some writers have supposed 
them to be, but the embodiments of more permanent 
purposes and a protection against momentary impulses 
and caprices, so social institutions must be conceived 
of as standing for the more permanent ends of corporate 
life — ways in which the general will has “set,” and 
which have stood the test of experience. As contrasted 
with combinations for more temporary 'purposes, they 
have been happily compared to the concepts of logical 
thought, which differ from mere chance “associations 
of ideas ” in that they represent organising principles 
among our ideas. Just as abstract conceptions like 
mechanical interaction or evolution, or again the con- 
cepts of concrete individuals like the earth or the^age 
of Pericles, are centres or meeting-points at once of 
the ideas of the individual himself and of the ideas of 
different individuals, so the institutions of society serve 
the twofold object of concentrating the individual will 
and uniting separate individual wills in a common 
humanly significant purpose. If this is so, it is clear 
that they enter into the life of the individual in far other 
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fashion than as a mere means to a predetermined idea 
of happiness. Let the reader consider what he owes 
to home or business, to the part he has taken in civic 
life, his political organisation, or his church, in the way 
of the development and recognition of his own powers, 
the extension of his m.oral horizon, or the concentration 
of his will, the formation of his standards, and the dis : 
ciplining of his temper, and he will understand the deep- 
ening and expansion which such institutions bring. It 
is not merely that they contribute to our happiness ; they 
change our idea of happiness. It is this that constitutes 
their educational value. Individually they represent, 
as we have seen, some essential function of the common 
will : they are highly charged centres of common pur- 
pose; collectively they open out into the wide world 
of human life as it ought to be conceived. Just as 
contact* with various concepts and ways of thinking 
expands the mind and makes it at home in the world 
of ideas which we call culture, so a rich environment 
of institutional forms opens up the spiritual horizon and 
makes a man a citizen of the moral universe. To the 
parent who askecj where he should send his son for 
the best education the Pythagorean philosopher replied, 
to the city with the best ordered system of institutions. 

f Note. 

llie historical genesis of the view presented in the text forms an 
interesting chapter in the history of ethics. It may be said to be 
the view from which the great thinkers set out in the beginning of 
philosophy: It is firmly grasped by Plato, who at the end of the 
first book of the Republic suggests the true definition of virtue as a 
social function, and in the later books treats society, though with 
pertain limitations, as a spiritual organism. Aristotle, who is some- 
times erroneously represented as an individualist, develops these 
ideas in the Ethics and Politics with still greater insight into their 
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significance (see especially his remarkable criticism of Plato, 
Politics > Book II). The history of modern ethics may be said to 
be the rediscovery of this fundamental truth, and the presentation of 
it in a form enriched by th$ experience and purified by the discussions 
of the intervening centuries. We have already noted the part 
played in this process of rediscovery by the scientific writers of 
our own time ; but they were anticipated by the philosophers of the 
early part of the present century. Amorfg these, Hegel and Comte, 
working independently in Germany and France, will always be 
acknowledged as master builders. Comte’s presentation of the 
“ organic ” doctrine, otherwise full and striking, suffers unfortunately 
from the want of a sound basis in psychology and metaphysics, and 
from the fantastic embellishments of Positivist ceremonial. For- 
tunately, the English student is no longer debarred by the uncouth- 
ness of Hegel’s own writings from the study of his sounder ideas. 
His nuggets of truth have been broken down by the enthusiastic 
labours of younger thinkers in our own country, and have now 
become current coin in this as in other fields of speculation. Besides 
the books referred to in the notes see B. Bosanquet’s Psychology 
of the Moral Self ; W. Wallace, Lectures and Essays on Natural 
Theology and Ethics ; Wundt’s Ethics (Eng. Tr.), vol. iii. * 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE UNITY OF GOOD. 

§ 76. Apparent Conflict of Standards. 

We were engaged in the last chapter in showing that 
the good is something that carries us beyond the life 
that is merely individual. Yet we started from the 
assumption which our ordinary moral judgments seem to 
support, namely that individuality is itself a good ; and 
these two are not primct facie consistent with each other. 
On the one hand we have the ideal of individual person- 
ality as a unified, self-contained whole, on the other hand 
that of the distracted and dispersed impersonality which 
is represented by devotion to social ends. Moreover, in 
developing the idea of a social self we had the fact 
forced upon us that this is itself a whole of parts — family, 
civ^p community, church, humanity — each of which claims 
a separate allegiance which may conflict with the others, 
while beyond all of them, over and above both personal 
and social welfare, we have to acknowledge certain im- 
personal or super-personal objects, such as beauty, 
truth, God, suggesting new possibilities of conflict. 
Finally, besides all these differences which we might 
call material, as dependent on differences in the content 
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of life, we have found hints of a ! difference of form, 
according as the ideal life is conceived of as many- 
sided and harmonious, or as cramped and mutilated, 
with much imperfecfty developed and therefore im- 
perfectly concordant. 

To these conflicts recent ethical discussion has called 
attention, and the question has been raised whether they 
are not fatal to all attempts to establish any single 
ethical standard. In view of this critical question the 
main problem of ethics in the immediate future is likely 
to centre round the possibility of bringing these conflicting 
ideas into harmony with one another. “ Every ethical 
reasoning,” writes Professor Hoffding,* "has validity 
only so far as the disputants recognise a definite primor- 
dial value which determines all more special goods. 
One may take the standpoint of the single instant, or 
of the single impulse, or the standpoint of the 'isolated 
personality, or that of the family, the class, the state, 
or of mankind. The question is whether all such 
standards can be brought into real harmony with one 
another.” 

While it would be idle to expect th^t a problem that 
goes so deep into the nature of human life can be fully 
solved in the few paragraphs it is here possible to devote 
to it, it is too fundamental to be wholly ignored. What 
I shall attempt in this chapter is the removal of sqpie 
preliminary difficulties and the indication of a line of 
thought which, if systematically followed out, seems 
to me to make it not only possible, but necessary, to 
adhere to the initial assumption of the unity of the 
moral world. 

« 

* Problems of Philosophy , “The Problem of Virtue,” p. 165. 
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* $ 77. Antitheses founded on False Abstraction. 

Among the antitheses above mentioned there are 
some which seem to be the result rather of a false 
abstraction than of any real contradiction in the con- 
tent of the terms opposed. Such an abstraction seems 
to underlie the term humanity when used to indicate 
an object of separate allegiance. Thus when Professor 
Dewey* writes, “The world of action is a world of 
which the individual is one limit and humanity another”; 
or Professor Hoffding in the above passage conceives of 
the obligation to humanity as a possible rival to other 
social duties, we seem justified in asking whether the 
terms or “ limits ” are pari materia . It is undoubtedly 
true that we must conceive of the moral order as extend- 
ing beyond the limits of any particular time and country, 
and astprogressively realising itself over the whole world 
and through the ages. History in the ordinary sense 
is rightly regarded as the record of the form it takes 
and the changes it undergoes in particular countries. 
Universal history is the record of these forms and 
changes as organically related to one another, and 
to the whole which we call the growth or evolution 
of civilisation. It is further true that our own time 
has seen the more or less successful attempt to 
regulate international intercourse in the common 
interest. But we must refuse to recognise any duties 
to humanity as a separate organism which are not 
duties from the point of view of one or other of 
the intermediate organic centres. A parent's duty 
to educate his children, or an employer's to pay a 
°fair day's wage for a fair day's work, is equally a 

* EthicSy p. 43a x 
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duty to humanity, to the family, and to the state. 
Loyalty to the narrower circle of duties necessarily 
involves loyalty to the wider, and vice versa. In his 
description of Mrs. J^llyby’s “ elescopic philanthropy ” 
Dickens is only emphasizing the truth which the philo- 
sopher expresses in different language when he reminds 
us that “there is no other genuine enthusiasm for 
humanity than one that has travelled the common 
highway of reason — the life of the good neighbour and 
the honest citizen — and can never forget that it is still 
only a further stage in the same journey.”* The 
reason is that humanity is not the name of any entity 
different from the ordinary traits of human nature 
or the ordinary organs of human society, but the name 
of what is of universal value in all of them. 

A similar correction, mutatis mutandis , seems to be 
required in the conception of duties to God which may 
enter into conflict with duties to humanity. Here, 
too, it is legitimate, and it may be ultimately necessary 
to recognise a wider point of view than that of mankind. 
We may conceive of the establishment of moral relations 
and the sovereignty of conscience, as Kant and Fichte 
did, as the end or final cause of a cosmic process. 
Moreover, it may be insisted that so to conceive of 
the moral life endows it with a particular dignity, and, if 
not with a new sanction in the sense already discusjpd, 
at least with a new sanctity. But again we have to 
beware of setting up a circle of “religious duties,” 
directed to objects out of relation to those which claim 
our moral allegiance. It is indeed true that the religious 
man may recognise duties which others deny or neglect, 

* T. H. Green, “Introduction to the Moral Part of Hume’s 
Treatise, ” Works , Vol. I.* p. 871. 
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such as meditation, prayer, attendance at public worship. 
But it ought to be observed that it is the import of these 
observances for the service of life which gives them 
their importance for religion. it this import be re- 
cognised by the individual ; if it be acknowledged, for 
instance, that they serve an important end in purifying 
the affections or creating an attitude of will,* they are 
not only religiously but morally obligatory. Apart from 
such recognition, not only are they irrelevant to the 
moral, and therefore to the religious life — they may be an 
actual hindrance to both. 

§ 78. Conflicts which depend on Social 
Maladjustment. 

Nor is there any real difficulty in conflicts that depend 
on imperfect social adaptation. With the rise of new 
ideals of individual or corporate life, the inertia of old 
forms bf thought or organisation may bring not only 
the interests of different groups and persons, but dif- 
ferent interests in the same individual into collision. 
New industrial ideals may not only set class against 
class, but may set a man against his own household in 
the sacrifice of «the comfort of his home or of his 
friendly relations with a benevolent employer which 
they require of him. Under this head also would 
come many instances of the conflict which we de- 
scribed above as that between self-development and 
self-denial. What makes self-denial an ideal to one 
may be the absence of a true ideal of self-development 
in anottier. A temperance reformer forswears strong 
drink, or a socialist forswears the ordinary luxuries of 
life, as a protest against current forms of self-indulgence. 

* Cp . Pascal’s exhortation ** to begin by sprinkling holy water and 
observing ceremonies/’ for “ the rest would follow” 
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In all those cases it may be held that the conflict 
is only temporary. In a better condition of industrial 
relations the interests of a man’s trade will be the 
interests of his family. Even now the strike itself 
is in the interest of a better general family life. In 
the same way there ought to be no antagonism between 
the satisfaction of the reasonable needs of the body 
or of the higher tastes and the moral well-being of 
one’s neighbour. As William Morris, who cared as few 
men for both, said: “If most men lived reasonably, 
and with justice to their fellows, no men would be 
drawn towards asceticism.”* 

§ 79. Narrower and Wider Conception of Good. 

But after we have set aside conflicts which are only 
apparent, or which depend on temporary circumstances, 
we come to others which seem to have their roots in 
human nature itself. 

(1) We have already seen abundant reason for sus- 
pecting hasty attempts at simplification. Particularly 
we have seen reason to reject the reduction of all 
morality to self-interest. But the formula which became 
common in the reaction against it, that “all morality is 
social,” seems no less open to objection if it means 
that no object except social welfare has any right *0 
whole-hearted devotion. Truth and beauty seenr^ to 
give the lie to such a simplification, refusing as they 
do to be treated as mere means to anything beyond 
themselves. The question is thus forced upon us, have 
we in truth, beauty, and social goo$l, three separate and 
independent standards, or can they be shown to be, 




* Lectures on A>t, p. 228. 
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nferely different aspects of one embracive standard of 
human good ? I believe the latter is the right answer, 
but the reasons for this belief car* here only be stated 
in principle, and in the barest outline. The principle 
is the ultimate unity of human nature not only in spite 
of, but in and through its diversity. The student of 
psychology will be prepared to acknowledge the value 
of this conception. Mind, he has been taught, consists 
of different apparently irreducible elements, commonly 
summarised as knowledge, feeling, conation or volition. 
Yet he has realised the relativity of their independence, 
the impossiblity of making a section of mental life 
which fails to reveal strands of all the three. The 
ethical analysis of needs must follow the same funda- 
mental division. There are needs of the intellectual 
and the emotional as of the practical part of human 
nature, 0 but in regard to none of these is it possible 
to conceive of a stable' satisfaction which excludes the 
satisfaction of the others. To state it in terms of ends 
or ideals : besides social well-being, which we have seen 
sums up the practical ideal, there are or should be 
truth and beauty^ which may be taken to sum up the 
intellectual and aesthetic. But this admission cannot 
be taken to imply either that any one of these things 
can have real value apart from the others, or that we 
cou&d regard with approval a life which made any 
one of them, to the injury of the others, an exclu- 
sive object. While ethics may be as incapable of 
explaining why human good should contain these 
different objects of ultimate value as psychology is of 
explaining why there should be these irreducible 
elements of mind, it is equally within its right in 
insisting on the ultimate impossibility of assigning 
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independent validity to any one of them. Of an art 
for art's sake, a truth for truth's sake, or a society 
for society's sake ethics can know nothing. However 
difficult it may be in f particular cases and at particular 
times to reconcile their claims,* it is not difficult to 
see how any one of these interests loses from being 
separated from the whole to which it owes its individual 
significance. It is certainly legitimate to ask what is 
society without art and poetry. But it is no less 
legitimate to ask what are the art and poetry which 
are not rooted in insight into the fundamental needs 
of corporate humanity. What holds of art holds of 
truth. While it is certain that society will come to 
recognise more and more the value of knowledge, and 
to delight in it for its own sake, it seems equally certain 
that the search for truth will more and more derive 
both inspiration and guidance from contact wjtfi the 
needs both practical and aesthetic of human life, t 
There is no doubt a real danger of “mixing things.” 
The student qua student is not a moralist or a social 
reformer, nor the moralist and reformer a student. But 
to exclude momentarily a particular motive from the 
focus of attention is one thing, to fail in sensitiveness 
to the subconscious control which it ought to exercise 
is another. J 

§ 80 . Self-Development and Self- Surrender. m 
(2) The same principle of conscious or subconscious 

* Cf the present discussion as to the Censorship of the Drama 
in England as an example of this difficulty (1909). • 

f It was the knowledge which failed of this contact that B. Jowett 
referred to ^yhen he spoke of a contemporary as “ a learned man 
in the worst sense of the term.” # 

t For further explanations on the subject of this section see 
Appendix D at end. 
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control by the idea of the whole gives, I believe, the 
clue to the conflict between self-assertion and self- 
sacrifice, or, as I should prefer to call it, self-development 
and self-surrender. Let us first make quite clear what is 
meant by the terms. Professor Hoffding, in the passage 
already quoted, defines the first as the “energetic 
striving to develop personality into a work of art such that 
every moment and every power shall have its appointed 
place and its due right,” identifying this ideal with the 
“ever basic idea of Greek ethics.” The second offers 
greater difficulty, but we have already in previous dis- 
cussions gone some way towards a definition. We have 
seen how self-sacrifice cannot consistently with morality 
be made an ideal in itself. The ideal must be the 
realisation or fulfilment of the self in some form. What 
we must mean, then, in speaking of an ideal of self- 
sacrifiqi is the fulfilment of the self in some object of 
human worth which transcends the individual personality 
and involves apparent loss to it. The discussion of the 
previous sectiofa has further made it manifest that there 
are other things besides social good that may be the 
object of devotion in this sense, and therefore that the 
antithesis is not ‘adequately expressed as one between 
self and “ others.” 

So defined, this apparent conflict of ideals has been 
enfphasised by Mr. F. H. Bradley/ who sees in it proof 
of tflie essential duality of our moral world. 

“To reduce the raw material of one’s nature to the 
highest ^degree of system, and to use every element 
from whatever source as a subordinate means to this 
object is certainly one genuine view of goodness. On 
the other hand, to widen as far as possible the end to 

* Appearance and Reality , p. 414. 
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be pursued and to realise this through the distraction 
or dissipation of one’s own individuality is certainly also 
good.” As in logic § we have two standards of truth, 
internal self-consistency and comprehensiveness, so in 
ethics we have harmony and extent, and as both stand 
upon the same level and claim the mastery with equal 
right \ the house of human life, both on the intellectual 
and the moral side, seems to be divided against itself. 

We are not concerned with the general conclusion, 
but with particular ground here alleged for it; and, 
great as is the responsibility of differing from Mr. 
Bradley, we must yet ask whether our moral judgments 
support the claim to equality as between these two 
ideals ? We must of course admit that inner harmony 
is an essential need of human life.* There is a sense 
in which it may be said to be the deepest need of 
all created things and the driving power of the uftiverse. 
But this does not mean that it may legitimately be made 
by itself apart from a reference to larger “ external ” 
ends , into an ideal of life> nor that it can be realised 
at all by seeking “ to give every power its appointed 
place,” if by “ appointment ” is me^nt anything else 
than the place the chosen way of life assigns to 
it . If there be a truth which our deepest experience 
seems to substantiate more emphatically than another, 
it is that the surest way to lose inward harmony is 
to seek for it as something valuable in itself. Idealism, 
no less than Hedonism and Christianity itself, has its 
own paradox : to seek one’s life is to lose it, to lose it 

* It is not without reason that “ harmbny in the inward parts ” 
is made the object of the prayer of Socrates in Plato’s Pkadrusp 
and the inner peace that comes from forgiveness and reconciliation 
holds a central place in the Lord’s Prayer. 
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is to find it It is not therefore surprising that Professor 
Hoflding, after stating the ideal in the words quoted 
above, should raise the question “ whether a single 
person can create for himself a rounded and completed 
world, and whether, if so, it would be of any value.” 
When he goes on to suggest as the reason for his doubt 
that “ there is a need of devoting oneself,” he seems just 
to stop short of the true explanation. This is not so 
much the need of self-devotion as one added to our other 
needs, but the absolute necessity of it as a condition of 
any true self-completion. The truth is that harmony 
and self-devotion are not two separate ideals at all, but 
two correlative, though not equally fundamental, aspects 
of a single ideal. It is therefore a mistake to speak of 
harmony as, though it were something realisable in the 
abstract apart from a given mode of life which endows 
it with form and meaning. If we ask, as we have every 
right to ask, why self-devotion turns out to be self- 
development and not self-destruction, no answer seems 
possible except that the world is one and whole, and 
therefore that there is no one of the substantial objects 
which claim our ^devotion that in its attainment does not 
give us back to ourselves. It is true that owing to our 
finitude we realise only a very small part of the whole, 
and there is abundant room for faith as to the substance 
o? € , things unseen. But we also feel that the defect is 
partly in ourselves, and that a deeper ethical faith would 
result at once in a more perfect devotion and a more 
perfect inner harmony. 

It is impossible here to follow in detail the logical 
analogy which is prdfesed into service in support of the 
* view we have been criticising. It could, I believe, be 
shown to be on all fours with what has been said above 
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as to the subordination of inner harmony to. outward 
extent. Self-consistency is, of course, Si vital logical 
interest. There is a sense in which we should be 
prepared to recognise it as the single standard of truth. 
But it is equally true that both inspiration and moulding 
content come from without. Comprehension is the 
“ dominant.” Granted the need of harmony as the 
condition of the stability of a theory, it is only in an 
atmosphere of constant revision from without that any 
theory can retain its inward balance. Apart from the 
outward-directed look — the eye fixed upon the whole — 
no theory can be safe, but must stand in constant 
jeopardy, 

“In peril of isolate scorn, 

Unfed of the onward flood.”'*' 

“ My error has been a good lesson to me,” wrote^ 
Darwin of one of his few mistaken hypotheses, “ to 
distrust exclusive theory.” 

The conclusion to which these facts and analogies 
seem to point is that, so far from bringing ethics to 
confusion, the antinomy under discussion not less than 
the others only makes it clearer where we must look 
for the foundations of the moral life. 

* Meredith’s Reading oj Earth. The support which the whole 
passage gives to the view of this chapter has been pointed out to 
me by a friend. To Meredith, at any rate, • 

“The world is the same seen through, m 

The features of men are the same..'' 
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CHAPTER III. 

FORMS OF THE GOOD. 

§ 81. Has our Argument been a Circle P 

In what has preceded it is not pretended that we have 
reached more than a rough statement of the standard 
of moral judgment. Some of the modifications and cor- 
rections which further consideration renders necessary 
will be f the subject of the following book. Meantime 
we may try to give greater definiteness to our results 
by bringing them into connection with some of the chief 
forms of the character and conduct we commonly call 
good. But, before doing so, I must endeavour to meet 
an objection which is sure to occur at this point in our 
argument. * 

Has not my argument, it may be asked, though de- 
veloped with all the appearance of consecutive reasoning, 
only succeeded after all in involving us in a circle ? I 
start6d out to explain moral judgments, in the sense of 
connecting them with an end to which they may be 
seen to be^organically related. I then defined the end as 
realisation of self ; and finally, to the question, “ How is 
t the self realised ? ” I replied, on behalf of the average 
ipan, “ By loyalty to the ordinary duties of life : the good 
parent, the honest worker, the upright citizen.” Starting 
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from good conduct, and professing to explain what th» 
is through the idea of end, I have finished up by defining 
the end in terms of good conduct. We thus seem, like 
the heroes of the song, to have merely “marched up 
the hill, and then marched down again.” We have 
ascended from the idea of good conduct to the idea 
of end, only to descend again to the idea of good 
conduct, and are no further on than we were at the 
beginning. 

My first answer is : Granting it to be a circle, it may 
be none the worse for that, provided it claims to be 
no more. No one complains of the guide who takes 
him up the mountain that he takes him back to the 
starting-point. The journey may have been of value, 
though he returns at the end of it to the same place. 
As a matter of fact, the same traveller never does return 
to the same place. He is “a different man when 
he comes back, and the home he comes back to is a 
“different place.” In the same way, it i^ possible that 
the reader who has followed this argument may seem to 
have come back to the point from which he started ; but 
he may have seen a good deal by ttys way, and may 
really have come back with a quite different idea of what 
good conduct really is ; />., he may have come back to 
a quite different point. # 

But the objection is in reality founded on a false vjpw 
of the nature of the moral end. It proceeds on the 
assumption that the end in reference to which conduct 
is judged to have value, the ideal which good Conduct 
aims at realising, is something to be attained in the long 
run , and therefore different from th£ conduct which leads 
to it. The end of morality is conceived of as the end of 
the artist would be. It is something to be produced by 
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series of actions, each leading up to a final result, and 
standing to it in the relation of means to end. The 
Greeks were not slow to perceive the fallacy of this 
notion, and at the beginning of* his treatise on ethics 
Aristotle * is careful to point out that the ethical end 
is attained in the action itself. It is conduct (Trpafis), 
not production (Trotijcris). Similarly Christianity recog- 
nised that “the kingdom of heaven is within you.” 
Expressed in modern language, this means that the end 
or ideal in morals is not to be conceived of as “ some 
far-off divine event ” which is some day to come to pass. 
It is daily and hourly realised in the good act itself. 
Such an act is not a means to a further end ; it is itself 
the end. In its completeness (the purity of its motive, 
the beneficence or the satisfyingness of its results) the 
end is realised. The good is not something to be here- 
after tattained ; it is attained from moment to moment 
in the good life itself. Hence some + have been content 
to define the good as the good will, by which is meant, 
not a will which acts independently of desire, but the 
will which under the impulse of the particular desires 
that from moment to moment form the undercurrent of 
our daily lives \s habitually determined by a more or 
less consciously conceived idea of a purpose which as 
something worthy in itself claims its devotion. The 
tVuth intended to be emphasised by this mode of ex- 
pression is thus not that “ consequences don’t matter,” 
but first that the fulfilment that is sought does not exist 
somewhere, laid up in store for the. future, but is 
found in the quality of life itself ; and secondly that the 
moral end is sui generis in this, that the distinction 
' of end and means is a distinction within itself, — in 
* Ethics , I., l* t E'frt T. H. Gftreru 
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other wprds, has no proper place as a distinction hejre 
at all.* 


§ 82. Duties# Virtues and Institutions. 

Returning to the proper subject of this chapter, if 
we start from the conception of duties as forms of 
conduct owed to objects which are moral in the sense 
of the satisfaction they promise to approved human 
wants, the previous discussion has prepared us for the 
recognition of several different ways of regarding them 
with a view to realising their import. It might be thought 
that the most obvious way was to group them round the 
objects themselves. But we have already seen that the 
objects are infinite in number and variety, “ all the choir 
of heaven and furniture of the earth.” It would be like 
trying to classify pleasures round the different objects 4 
which we may take pleasure in. There renfain two 
methods — the internal and the external. We may regard 
duties from the point of view of the qualities of character 
which lead to their recognition and performance, or of 
the social institutions which guarantee a field for their 
exercise. In the former case they are considered subject- 
ively from the point of view of the wilf itself : in the latter 
objectively from that of the sphere in which the good will 
realises itself. It has been suggested t that the latter 
is the true classification, inasmuch as moral institutions 
provide us with a ready-made map of the different parts 
of the moral life. They are “the mode in which 
morality gives effect to the various wants of tnankind.” 

But it has to be remembered that, as we have seen, 

♦ 

* See Appendix D at end. % 

f As by Mr. Alexander, op. cit p. 253. On the general subject 
of this section, see Dewey, Outlines , pp. 169 74. 
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corresponding to the system of objective institutions there 
is a subjective system of impulses and desires, and that 
the virtues or the aptitudes (dpcra^) to restrain and co- 
ordinate natural instincts, and so give effect to the 
self as an organic whole, are just as natural a basis of 
classification as are the institutions which are maintained 
by means of them. 

As a matter of fact, a complete system of ethics would 
require to exhibit the forms of good under both aspects, 
as related on the one side to the system of instincts and 
desires known as human nature, and on the other to the 
objective moral order, as that is embodied in social insti- 
tutions. In the one case we should be supplementing 
our exposition of the principles of ethics by a more or 
less elaborate psychological account of the springs of 
action.* In the other case we should be adding to the 
science of ethics in the stricter sense a sociological 
account of the principal forms which man, in his efforts 
after a fuller expression of his true nature, has devised 
to be the repositories of his moral acquisitions, t Our 
present purpose of illustrating the conception of the 
nature of goodness at which we have arrived will be 
sufficiently served by a short account of some of the 
outstanding types of virtue. This will be the subject of 

* For such an account see, e.g. y Martineau's Types of Ethical 
Theory , Vol. II., pp. 128 foil. 

f It is characteristic of German as contrasted with English ethics 
to have emphasised this side of the moral life. Perhaps this is 
natural whlre the state counts for so much and the individual for 
so little. Yet it is interesting to notice that since these words were 
written in the first edition* of this text the growing recognition of 
/he value of organisation in English and American politics has re- 
flected itself in the greater attention paid in ethical works to the 
forms which it takes. Cp. What is said above, p. 42 n. 
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another. But before coming to that it may be useful to 
devote a section or two to the discussion of the meaning 
of virtue in general, and the sense in which it is legitimate 
to distinguish specific*forms within it at all. 

§ 83. The Meaning of Virtue. 

After what has been already said it is scarcely neces- 
sary to dwell upon, the first of these questions, except to 
guard against current forms of error. Virtue, we have 
seen, is the quality of character which secures that 
action shall be controlled by the idea of the whole. Its 
opposite, or vice, is the capture of the will through habit 
by instincts and impulses which, while they may secure a 
partial or temporary good, are hostile to the good of the 
whole. In view of this account of it, it is clearly a 
mistake to identify it, as was done by Kant, with the * 
good in itself. It is quite true that we may set* up an 
ideal of character, courage, self-command, etc., as the 
supreme object of desire. But we have said sufficient 
to make it clear that it is only in relation fo the concrete 
circumstances and objects of life that such a character 
can be of value. Yet it is equally a mistake to treat 
it, as Utilitarianism tends to do, as 3. mere means to 
a further good . A character, as Aristotle saw, apart 

from the activity in which it is embodied, is a mere 
potentiality; as embodied in action it gives the actfbn 
a quality as an expression of balanced human nature 
which is felt to have intrinsic value or to be good in 
itself. The self is realised in it ; it does not remain as 
something to be realised beyond it. Aristotle was right, 
therefore, in defining happiness or good as “ an activity 
according to virtue,” not a further state to which such* 
an activity stood as mere means. 
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r Kindred errors are apt to prevail as to the naturalness 
of virtue. 

To the school of Kant virtue is apt to appear solely 
in the light of an acquired faculty of resistance to 
inclination. “ Before virtue the gods have set toil.” 
On the other hand, to the Utilitarian it is merely a 
heightened, more intelligent, and more regulated form 
of natural inclination. In criticism of the first view 
we have to note that no special value can attach to 
a quality because it has been the outcome of struggle 
and discipline. It may say much for the energy and 
perseverance that has been employed in the process 
of self-discipline, and thus may represent more merit * ; 
but these qualities themselves are, to a large extent, 
natural endowments, and are none the worse but all the 
better for being so. It can serve no useful purpose, 
but only introduce confusion into our moral judgments, 
to treat one who has what M. Arnold called “ a genius 

* “ There seems to be some kind of difficulty in the case : but it 
amounts only to this. If there be any part of the temper in which 
ill passions or affections are seated, whilst in another part the 
affections towards moral good are such as absolutely to master 
those attempts of their antagonists ; this is the greatest proof 
imaginable that a strong principle of virtue lies at the bottom 
and has possessed Itself of the natural temper. Whereas if there 
be no ill passions stirring, a person may be indeed mere cheaply 
virtuous ; that is to say, he may conform himself to the known 
rules of virtue without sharing so much of a virtuous principle as 
another. Yet if that other person who has the principle of virtue 
so strongly implanted comes at last to lose those contrary impediments 
supposed ih him, he certainly loses nothing in virtue ; but on the 
contrary losing only what is vitious in his temper is left more 
intire to virtue and possesses it in a higher degree.” — Shaftesbury's 
, Inquiry concerning Virtue , Bk. I., Pt. ii., § iv. On the distinction 
between virtue and duty, see Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics, Book III., 
ch. ii., and on the subjects of the succeeding sections, ibid., chs. iii.-x. 
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for righteousness ” as morally inferior to one who ha» 
merely a well-cultivated talent. 

On the other hand, f no recognition of the moral value 
of moral gifts ought to obscure the essential qualitative 
difference between the mind that is set, however long- 
sightedly, on a life of mere self-pleasing, and that fixed 
identification of the will with some object of permanent 
and impersonal value which alone constitutes goodness. 
Here also nothing but theoretical confusion and practical 
error can come from failing to recognise the distinction 
and the consequent need in all who are not morally 
free-born, i.e., in the vast majority of cases, of a real 
transformation or " conversion ” of the natural impulses 
and inclinations. For most virtue is a new birth — 
“ the turning round of the eye of the soul,” as Plato 
said, “and with it the whole soul, from darkness to 
light, from the transient to the eternal.” s 

§ 84. In what Sense an Enumeration, of Virtues 
is Possible. 

From what has been said of the general nature of 
virtue, it is clear that any attempt at, an enumeration 
of the forms it takes milst end in failure. Whether 
we look at it from the side of the regulation of the 
impulses and desires, or from the side of the situations 
in the social world that call for its exercise, it must 
exhibit forms and degrees as infinite as the passions 
to be regulated or the situations which have to be 
adequately met. The most that is possible is to fix 
on some broad distinctions which, like the “ cardinal 

m 

points” in the compass, may be taken as the basis < 
of any more detailed consideration that circumstances, 
theoretical or practical, may require. That the selection 
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(nay be of any use it is essential that it should follow 
the organic parts or elements — that we should, as Plato 
required, make our division “at the joints.” No grouping 
founded, for instance, on relative importance can carry 
us more than a very short way, seeing that the relative 
importance of the virtues varies, not only from age 
to age in the history of the world, but from class to 
class in any one community, and even from individual 
to individual. Each age has had its cardinal (or papal) 
virtue. Among the Greeks and Romans it was courage, 
or manliness (dpc-n/, virtus ) ; among the early Christians 
it was charity ; in the middle ages, chivalry ; in the 
eighteenth century, benevolence ; to-day, perhaps, it is 
what Mr. Leslie Stephen calls “ organic justice.” Similar 
differences will be found in the relative importance 
of the virtues to different classes and different indi- 
vidual!, according to the nature of their calling or the 
temptations that the strength or weakness of particular 
passions brings with it. 

Scarcely less superficial is the distinction between 
self-regarding and other-regarding virtues. If, as has 
been contended, self and society are related to each 
other rather as universal and particular than as two 
separate particular things, it is clear that there are no 
virtues which relate simply to the one or the other. 
Prudence and self-control are no doubt essential con- 
ditions of self-fulfilment, but so also are justice and 
charity. Justice and charity are essential conditions 
of effective social service, but so also are prudence 
and self-control. There is the further defect of this 
as an exhaustive distinction that it assigns no place 
•to virtues such as sincerity in scientific or artistic work, 
which are not directly related either to self or others. 
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Aristotle doubtless indicated a true “ joint ” whea 
he distinguished between “ intellectual 99 and “ moral 99 
excellence, but it is doubtful whether he added clearness 
to his treatment by going on to enumerate groups of 
separate virtues under each of these heads. It is surely 
quite arbitrary to class prudence in the narrow sense 
of self-regard as an intellectual virtue, while insisting in 
his treatment of the ethical virtue of courage that what 
constitutes it a virtue at all is the degree of civic 
intelligence that underlies it. Discretion, proverbial 
philosophy among ourselves teaches, " is the better part 
of valour,” to which it might have added the converse 
that valour is the better part of wisdom or discretion, 
seeing that it is equally true that 

“He wants wit who wants resolved will 
To learn his wit to exchange the bad for better.” 

Nor is it necessary to insist in these days that the 
“other-regarding” virtues of justice* and charity pre- 
suppose the intellectual virtues of thoughtfulness, and 
consideration, or that any attempts to separate them 
from each other or to limit their spheres must be fatal 
to the spirit of both of them. There is good reason to 
distrust a humanity which is severed from the homelier 
virtue of family affection : “ charity begins at home.” 
But it is no less true that love of humanity is the best 
guarantee against the exclusiveness which turns family 
affection into a vice. Similarly proverbial philosophy 
goes a step in the right direction in insisting that justice 
must come “ before ” generosity. But justice* no less 
presupposes generosity, which is only justice adequately 
conceived. To St. Augustine justice was ordo amor is, 
to Leibniz it was caritas sapientis. 1 

* As commonly depicted, justice is blinded , not blind . 

14 
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r It is, of course, the “adequate conception” which 
adds the splendour to the act which we indicate by 
calling it generous. The man who publishes the ruin 
of the company in which he hofds most of the stock 
might be said to be generous to the public. He is only 
just, but he has an adequate conception of what justice 
implies. 

§ 85. Plato’s Classification. 

It is for these reasons that ethical writers have found 
unfailing truth and suggestiveness in the ancient treat- 
ment of the leading types of virtue under certain 
cardinal heads representing rather different yet essen- 
tially related sides of our nature than separable traits of 
character. It was thus that they presented themselves 
to Plato, who seems to have been the first to propose 
the grouping under the heads of Temperance, Courage, 
and Wisdom, with Justice as a unifying principle among 
them. Without attributing to Plato any precise antici- 
pation of modern psychology, we may without straining 
take the enumeration as corresponding in the main to 
its distinction of the elements of human nature with 
feeling, will, and intelligence. His treatment has a 
further advantage in its recognition of the essential 
fluidity of these ideas. So far is this carried that it is 
sometimes difficult to perceive where the line of division 
comes, * and we are left in the end in some doubt as 
to which of the names whole-mindedness (<ro<f>pu)<nimrj) f 
manliness (avSpeia), wisdom (o-ofi'a), or justice (SiKacocrvvy) 
best expresses to his own mind the fundamental unity 
of human nature at t its best. A third advantage of 

„ * See especially the well-known passage in Republic , Book III., 
p. 429 c., where courage is defined as a species of “safe-keeping** 
“in moments of pain and pleasure, of desire and of fear.” 
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Plato’s treatment is that it sets the virtues before us 
as primarily “qualities of society,”* and thus forms 
an excellent corrective of the modern tendency to treat 
them as the home-marked product of individual develop- 
ment. It is true that he seems to effect this socialisation 
by assigning separate virtues to the different classes in 
his State, and thereby to sin against their essential unity. 
But this severance is clearly not meant to be pressed 
beyond the recognition of the relativity of the value of 
any particular excellence of character to station and 
circumstances. ' 

It is for these reasons that I desire what follows to 
be taken in close connection with the Platonic analysis 
of which it is little more than an adaptation, 

* See B. Bosanquet’s Companion to Plato's Republic. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CARDINAL VIRTUES. 

§ 86. Temperance. 

Of the cardinal virtues mentioned in the last chapter, 
the first two may be taken together as having to do with 
feeling and emotion, particularly with pleasure and pain. 
They may be said to represent the negative and the 
positive, the defensive and the aggressive, the vigilant 
and the militant side of good character respectively. If, 
as Professor Dewey says, courage is “ pre-eminently the 
executive side of every virtue,” temperance may be said 
to be the regulative. 

The word temperance itself suggests restraint, and in 
its modern use has been narrowed down to restraint of 
on^ particular bodily appetite. The first step in under- 
standing its significance is to return to the old English 
meaning of command of the passions and impulses 
in general.* But the second is equally important: to 
cease to think of it as merely restraint or moderation at 
all. “Moderation in^ all things” may be as much of a 
vice as immoderation in one or in all. We have already 

* “What, are you chafed? Ask God for temperance” ( Henry 
VIII . , Act I., sc. i.). 
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rejected the idea of harmony in the abstract as a definition 
of the moral ideal. For the same reason we must reject 
the idea of an abstract golden mean.* Self-restraint, like 
the harmony of whifch we have seen it is the negative 
condition, draws its significance from the positive purpose 
of the individual life. It cannot, therefore, be a mere 
indiscriminate moderation. The essence of it is economy 
of energy. And just as economy in the ordinary sense 
is valueless save as the husbanding of resources for some 
positive end — in itself an expense, judged by ordinary 
standard, it may be, an “ extravagance ” — so with the 
moderation which has not for its principle the con- 
centration of energy on what a man selects as worth 
spending himself upon. Apart from such an " intention ” 
economy is mere cheese-paring, moderation mere in- 
efficiency. There is a time to gather and a time tc^ 
scatter abroad. • 

In all this Plato’s conception of temperance, which is 
much more akin to the whole-heartedness of self-devotion 
than the half-heartedness of self-represston, is a useful 
corrective of modern ideas. On the other hand, we are 
apt to miss in the classical treatment of this virtue the 
note of inwardness which it was the fnission of Christi- 
anity to import into the idea. In the demand for inward 
purity we have not only an extension of the area that is 
covered by it, but a recognition of the vital truth *that 
temperance of act is rooted in temperance of thought. 

It is true that in the middle ages this demand founding 

• 

* While Horaces “golden mediocrity” (Od.II. 10), isopen to this 
criticism, Aristotle’s conception of virt^e s “as a mean determined 
by reason or proportion ” is not. The difference is that to Aristotle * 
the “proportion” depends on a man’s function or purpose in liffc, 
to Horace on his capacity for enjoyment. 
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itself on false other-worldly motives took extravagant 
forms> and that the ecclesiastical conception herein 
calls for correction. What modern ethics cannot afford 
to lose sight of is the real gain that is represented by it. 
The problem it has before it may be said to be the 
vitalising of the ideal of an all-permeating inward control 
of the thoughts and affections by bringing it into touch 
with the inspiration which comes from some adequate 
idea of what human life can be at its best. It is as 
treason to this that all forms of intemperance stand con- 
demned. We have had occasion in a former chapter 
to criticise the moral optimism which looks forward to 
a decreasing call for strenuousness of moral purpose.* 
Equally ungrounded is the pessimism which prophesies 
the weakening of the foundations of self-restraint as the 
older motives cease to operate. Temperance in the 
proper t sense of the word is, we have contended, a 
function of our view of what is valuable in life. It 
surely would be a paradox if in a time when we are 
beginning first fully to realise in imagination the richness 
of human possibilities, concern for the condition under 
which alone these riches can be realised in fact should 
be found to be on^the wane. 

87. Courage. 

The same principles apply to courage, which we 
havelseen may be called the positive aspect of temperance. 
If the latter may be defined as the power of resisting 
the Seduction of false pleasure and excitement, courage 
may be called the power of resisting the diverting forces 
of pain and fear in <he absence of external exciting 
stimulus. If temperance corresponds to rigidity, courage 
* P. 159. 
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corresponds to inward energy or inertia. It exhibits 
itself, like temperance, in an infinite variety of forms, of 
which the most outstanding are fortitude or endurance 
of pain ; constancy or perseverance in difficulty — the 
power of carrying on under the persecution of petty 
pains and obstructions ; and bravery or courage proper, 
the inward uplifting or elan that launches on a dangerous 
enterprise. But the essence of all of them, as Plato saw, 
is that they depend on the “ heart ” put into a man, not 
by mere instinctive reaction, as in rage, or by insen- 
sitiveness to pain and danger, as in foolhardiness, but 
by a true “ opinion ” or estimate of the relative worth of 
things. The courageous man is self-possessed ; courage 
is “ keeping one's head.” 

While thus essentially right in its analysis of courage 
as a form of loyalty to an ideal object in the face of* 
pain and danger, the ancient account has been*rightly 
criticised * as taking too narrow a view of the actions in 
which the highest form of courage may be manifested. 
It is therefore necessary to supplement it by noticing 
that, according to the account above given of virtue 
in general, it may obviously take endless forms corre- 
sponding to the endless variety of objects which a good 
man may set before himself and the obstructions which 
he may meet with in carrying them through. Some of 
the more characteristically modem of these, such as the 
combating of disease, the advancement of science, the 
improvement of social conditions, willingness to give 
up ingrained and comfortable convictions out of loyalty 
to truth are no whit behind the battle-field or the watch 
in the call they make upon the vit£l powers of a man. 

* See esp. Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics , Bk. Ill,, c. 5, and my 
QWn Chapters from Aristotle's Ethics , pp. 109 foil. 
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r It is unnecessary to dwell on this extension of the 
field of courage, but perhaps we ought not to leave the 
subject without noting one particular form of the virtue, 
which is likely to gain prominence as the necessity 
of combating the disheartenment, that is apt to come 
with new and bewildering conceptions of our world 
and its destiny, comes to be more widely recognised. 
The growth of science and culture has expanded our 
ideas on these subjects out of all recognition. In place 
of our earth as the centre of the universe assigned for 
a limited time as the abode of a divinely favoured race 
of beings, we are asked to conceive of it as an infini- 
tesimal point in a boundless ocean of space, the sport 
of uncontrollable powers, and overshadowed by an 
unknown destiny. Clearly such a revolution cannot 
'-take place without making a new call on the human 
spirit which has to adjust itself to it. We shall return 
to this at the end of the present chapter. Meantime 
I mention it in order to bring home from this side also 
the futility of the view that sees in modern circumstances 
a decreasing call upon the more heroic qualities in human 
nature. 

* § 88. Justice. 

The name differs from those of the other virtues in 
denoting both the ideal or type of character and the 
system of institutions and acts whereby effect is given 
to it. It is with the first meaning that we are chiefly 
concerned. But even here there is an ambiguity noticed 
by the earliest writers according as it is used for good- 
ness or righteousness in general, “ complete virtue,” as 
Aristotle expressed i£, “with the addition that it is 
displayed towards others,”* or in the narrower sense 
* Ethics , V , i., 15. 
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of fairness or impartiality, a “part,” or as we should 
now say an aspect of virtue. Finally, in this narrower 
sense it comes before us in different forms, according 
as it means impartiality in view of the letter or of the 
spirit of the law, or again (leaving the legal point of view 
altogether) appeals to an ideal of what human nature 
ought to be. What unites all these different meanings 
is the reference in them all to the idea of a whole 
whose permanent nature must be the motive and 
standard of action as opposed to the preferences and 
partialities of individuals founded on carnal feelings 
and impulses. The differences in them depend upon 
the particular point of view from which the whole is 
regarded. 

Seeing that, as we have agreed, the essence of all virtue 
is the control of action by the idea of the whole, it im 
not surprising that the name which indicates this refer- 
ence most clearly should be taken as it is by Plato, 
and in the old English use of the word “just,” as 
synonymous with goodness in general. With this use 
we are not here concerned, except as an illustration of 
the truth of our general contention as to the universal 
implication of moral judgment, ^he more special 
senses of the name, on the other hand, are interesting 
as corresponding respectively to the different degrees 
of depth with which the claims of the whole are appre- 
hended. * 

1. We have already seen how these claims may be 
read off most simply in the laws and settled institutions 
that prevail at any time. Corresponding to this fact, we 
have the acts and decisions which go by the name of 
legal justice , and the form of character of which thcty 
are the expression. This judicial impartiality is a great 
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a/ivance on early ethical ideals, and modern survivals 
founded on class bias or upon individual good feeling 
or private gratitude;* but in so t far as its outlook is 
limited by the mere generality of law and custom, so 
far as it regards the form rather than the spirit of the 
law, it necessarily falls short of the true ideal of justice. 
The law or rule is necessarily general, but in actual 
justice we are always dealing with the individual 
whose nature and circumstances have to be taken into 
account. Seeing that the whole is a whole of parts, 
which differ in nature and function just in so far as 
they are true parts, the rule for one can never be 
the rule for another without contradicting the very idea 
of justice.f 

2. Corresponding, therefore, to the “correction of 

^justice” known in law as equity, we have a higher 
form o^the virtue which is rooted not in mere negative 
impartiality, but in imaginative sympathy with the 
character and circumstances of the part. So conceived, 
justice is the quality which “ makes allowance for 
human weakness, looking not to the law but to the 
meaning of the lawgiver, not to the act but to the 
intention, not to tfie part but to the whole, not to what 
a man is at the moment, but to what he is as a rule. ,, t 
Here clearly we are passing to an altogether new con- 
ception of justice, which, when the writer adds that 
it “remembers benefits received rather than injuries 
that have been suffered and benefits received rather 

* See Mfss Addams’s suggestive article on “ Ethical Survivals in 
Municipal Corruption ” in International lournal of Ethics, Vol. viii., 

, P* 273* * 

t f It is in this sense that summum ius is summa iniuria . 

t Aristotle, Rhetoric , I., c. xiii., § 17 . The Greek word for this 
form of justice is^irteueta, Matthew Arnold’s “ sweet reasonableness. 
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than benefits conferred, it is patient under injustice* 
it is readier to appeal to reason than to force,” is 
difficult to distinguish from the Christian principle of 
love or charity. 

3. This identity becomes still more unmistakable 
when we advance a further step, and realise that the 
law itself may fail to represent the true nature of the 
whole by failing to give free scope to the possibilities 
of the parts; and that there may be an appeal from 
the whole form of the existing law to another that will 
give fuller play to essential elements in human nature. 
So far as this is so, a new form of justice sometimes 
spoken of as “ideal justice ” emerges founded on sym- 
pathetic insight into what both part and whole may be 
when they have come into their own, and on the whole- 
hearted desire to see these possibilities realised in fact. 4 

But if justice and charity are thus in essence identical, 
how, we may ask, have they come in popular thought 
to be opposed to each other ? How are we to interpret 
the popular outcry, which is so marked a feature of our 
present time, “Justice, not charity ” ? The reason is to be 
found not in any essential difference between these two 
virtues, but in the fact that we have fallen away from 
the true idea ot charity, and that in two respects. 
Charity speaks in the name of the whole. Its right 
to be at all is founded on its representing the under- 
lying desire of the community as a whole for the welfare 
of the parts. So soon, then, as it arrogates to itself any 
private sphere, or claims any private merit, atiy return 
of gratitude -or subservience from the individuals bene- 
fited, charity forfeits its ethical rigtft, and therewith loses 
all its grace. It is only another side of this defect when' 
charity is identified with mere giving, irrespective of 
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Jhe effect upon the character of the individual and upon 
the community at large. The justification of the gift, 
whatever be its form and whoever be the administrator, 
is the maintenance or the furtherance of the citizen 
spirit in the recipient. Anything that loses sight of 
this, so far from being a virtue, must be classed as a 
particularly pernicious form of self-indulgence. It is the 
corruption of charity in this respect more than anything 
else that is responsible at the present time for the 
disrepute into which both private and poor-law charity 
have fallen. 

The correction of these failures has to be sought not 
in the endeavour to exclude the spirit of charity, which 
is only another word for civic friendship directed towards 
individuals or particular groups, from the work of reform, 
»but to permeate it with the spirit of justice or sym- 
pathetic insight into the needs of the community as 
a whole. 

Yet, when all is said, justice lays on the modern 
conscience no light responsibility. To give adequate 
expression to its ideal in the practical life of a modern 
community it is necessary, as we have seen, to look 
below the surface, and to realise possibilities, to see 
through the actually existing order to that of which it 
is an imperfect embodiment. But it is just this that 
our material civilisation, with its complexities and ap- 
parent fixities, makes it so difficult to do. On the one 
hand we have a vague unrest coming from the conscious- 
ness of capacities which have no adequate outlet, powers 
of enjoyment which there is no means of satisfying ; 
on the other a want* of insight and imagination which 
f makes it difficult for more fortunate classes to realise the 
reality and power of the spiritual forces that underlie 
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the material structure of civilisation. Even where there* 
are signs, as there undoubtedly are at present, of a 
quickening of imagination on the one hand and a 
definite direction of aspiration to valuable attainable 
objects on the other, there remains the extraordinary 
difficulty of giving effect to new ideas, with our imper- 
fect stock of knowledge, and our imperfect organisation 
to utilise such knowledge as we have. The discus- 
sion of the practical problem here indicated is beyond 
the scope of these chapters. The mention of it was 
necessary to enable the student to realise how the 
modern conception of Justice has deepened, and in 
deepening has been brought into closer unity with the 
insight and Wisdom that are necessary to give effect 
to it. 


§ 89. Wisdom. 

The place of the fourth of Plato's types should by 
this time be fairly clear. Our difficulty iq the previous 
discussion has been not to bring it into evidence, but 
to keep it out of the foreground. Virtue in general 
we have found to have its roots in pn ideal relation 
between whole and part. It is the observance of a logos, 
ratio or proportion between them : on the one hand the 
development of power, on the other its subordination 
to the idea or purpose of the whole. Temperancj, if 
not rightly defined as moderation, is at least modulation, 
permeation of the natural and acquired impulses by a 
form which gives them significance and beauty. 'Courage 
is self-possession. Justice rests ultimately on the power 
of seeing the whole in the part, tFie recognition of the 
claims which the idea of a true participation in the* 
life of the whole gives the individual. 
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. It was this idea of moral goodness as a species of 
fine art, controlled both in conception and execution, 
after the analogy of the handicrafts, by right thinking or 
reason, that was the imperishable contribution to ethics 
of Greek philosophy. It was stamped upon it at the 
outset by the Socratic doctrine that “virtue is know- 
ledge ” — “ an aspect of the truth,” as Jowett says, 
“which was lost almost as soon as it was found; and 
yet has to be recovered by every one for himself who 
would pass the limits of proverbial and popular philo- 
sophy.”* 

In the form in which Socrates left it, it contained an 
element of paradox which was a stumbling-block to his 
immediate successors. He seemed to be insisting on 
mere intellectual knowledge as the essential element in 

v goodness, and thus on the one hand to be ignoring the 
possibility of knowing good and choosing evil, and on 
the other to be laying down conditions which made 
virtue the exclusive possession of a few. What he really 
meant to assert was the essential rationality of goodness 
as obedience to the law of life, and as a consequence 
the necessity of understanding what this law is and what 
it requires in a given situation. The central interest of 
Greek ethical philosophy in his great successors is the 
process by which this fundamental truth is purified of the 
adtnixture of paradox, and set in relief as a permanent 
gain of philosophical reflection.t 

Not only is virtue in general defined by Aristotle as 
the habit of choosing the mean “ as reason or wisdom 
would define it,” but the habit of moral judgment has a 

, * Dialogues of Plato, Introduction to the “ Protagoras.” 

t See the author’s Chapters from Aristotle's Ethics , pp. 136 
foil. 
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central place assigned to it as the organising principle 
of the moral life as a whole. 

Modern ethics is only giving a new expression to these 
conclusions when it emphasises the place of “conscien- 
tiousness ” in all real goodness, insisting that 44 Of all the 
habits which constitute the character of an individual, 
the habit of judging moral situations is the most im- 
portant, for this is the key to the direction , and to the 
remaking of all the other habits.” * 

Yet there is one important respect in which our ideas 
of what is implied in the virtue of wisdom have deepened 
since Aristotle wrote his famous analysis. Wisdom and 
knowledge meant to the Greek, as we have seen, insight 
into the true ends of life, and the power of giving effect 
to that insight through careful attention to the details 
of action. To the Greek there could be little doubt 
to what that end was or wherein its value consisted. It 
lay before him and about him in the many-sided, absorb- 
ing life of his city-state. He walked, it might be said, by 
sight. But, as we have also seen, the 44 ideal object ” has 
come with us through a variety of influences to be con- 
ceived of as far wider and deeper than^nything that can 
be expressed in terms of mere civic life. In this process 
of widening and deepening it has tended to fade out of 
direct vision. It is a city, if not in the heavens^ at 
any rate only fragmentarily discernible upon earth, # and 
requiring, if it is to remain an operative idea, to be kept 
before the eye of the mind by an effort of constructive 
imagination. * 

It is for this reason that it is possible now, in a way 
that it was not possible in the timS of Socrates, to have 


Dewey and Tufts, Ethics , p. 418. 
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doubt cast on the validity of the whole idea of an 
objective moral order, and therewith on the ultimate 
value of the things that are usually considered most 
worth living for, and to maintain that to the human 
virtue of reason or insight there has to be added the 
divine or u theological ” virtue of Faith in order to give 
the necessary stability to our moral world. Ethics may 
prefer to treat the difference as one between different 
degrees of insight. But it need have no real difficulty in 
accepting this extension of the list of Cardinal virtues, 
provided that first it be made perfectly plain that 
the divinity to which appeal is made is to be inter- 
preted as the power inherent in goodness itself that 
secures its predominance over evil, and second \ that faith 
be conceived of not as something opposed to wisdom 
K and knowledge, but as belief in the value of the objects 
toward! which wisdom and knowledge are directed. 
How such a faith is to be acquired and sustained we 
have already seen to be one of the chief problems of 
modern life. This is not the place to discuss it in detail, 
but the suggestion may be hazarded that we are likely 
to go wrong if we^ look for the grounds of moral faith in 
anything outside morality itself, and that it may be part 
of the wisdom of life to believe that it will be justified of 
its own children. If it is not strictly true, as Socrates 
would have it, that to know the good is to do it, it may 
very well be true that to do the good is the best way of 
knowing it.* There are perhaps some whose philosophy 
carries them no further than Charles Darwin, who, 
speaking of this ultimate problem, wrote, “The safest 
conclusion seems to* me that the whole subject is 


Gospel of St. John, c. vii., v. 17. 
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beyond the scope of man’s intellect ; but man can dp 
his duty.” * But there are others who, like Professor 
HdfFding, will ask “ whether this is the last word of 
human thought,” or whether “ the possibility that man 
can do his duty does not suppose that the conditions 
of life allow of continuous ethical striving, so that 
there is a certain harmony between cosmic order and 
human ideals.” t 

* Life and Letters , vol. i. , p. 307. 
f Darwin and Modern Science, p. 464. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE STANDARD AS RELATIVE. 

$ 90. The Problem of Relativity. 

We have hitherto treated moral judgments on the 
general assumption that there is only one good and on^ 
right, which is the same for all. Subject to wflat has 
been said in §7 8, the moral standard has been conceived 
of as something fixed and absolute, and e^en worked out 
into some detail in a system of virtues and duties repre- 
senting the outline of a common ideal. Within this fixed 
standard indeed we have recognised differences. Thus 
it was pointed out that, inasmuch as the form under 
which each realises himself is prescribed for him by his 
station and its duties, this must be different for different 
classes and for different individuals. But this my be 
called a difference flowing from the very nature of the 
standard as a social one, rather than a difference in the 
standard itself. It is merely a difference of*emphasis 
among duties which all recognise, and need not cause 
any further difficulty. • 

It is only a variety of this when different standards* 
appear to co-exist in the same individual. Thus, on 
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being asked for advice, a man may reply, “ Do you ask 
me as a lawyer (doctor, stockbroker, etc.), or as a 
friend ?”* No more difficulty, however, need be caused 
by this than by the other. The man of many standards 
will probably admit, when closely pressed, that “a man’s 
a man for a’ that,” and that there is a supreme standard 
which applies to him as sharing that distinction with his 
neighbours. 

Nor is the absoluteness of the standard, as hitherto 
defined, affected by the kind of differences which, as 
distinguished from differences of standard, we may call 
differences within the standard. The standard of morality 
in a circle of racing-men or of horse-dealers is different 
from that recognised by a Christian congregation. Even 
within the latter there will be differences, as between 
\hose who permit themselves to smuggle silk or tobacco 
at the 'Custom House or to take a ticket in a raffle- 
sale, and those who do not. Yet the difference is more 
apparent than real. It is the result of local depressions 
rather than of serious divergence of standard. In the 
case of the horse-dealer and the raffler, the higher 
standard is rather latent than non-existent, as is shown 
by the fact that it is possible to convict them of in- 
consistency and convert them. 

It is the comparative study of the moral codes of different 
times and countries that first reveals the fact that the 
standard is relative in the sense that at this stage will 
be apt to make a difficulty for the student. Not to go 
beyond historical times and the civilised nations of 
Europe, it is well known that, among the early Greek 
« communities, the exposure of infants who were weak or 

1 

* Cp. the amusing passage in W. James’s Principles of Psychology, 
Vol. I., pp. 294.6. 
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deformed was not only deemed consistent with humanity* 
but advocated as necessary for the maintenance of the 
community and in t£e interests of morality* In the 
middle ages persecution for religious opinion differing 
from that of the majority was not only permitted, but 
approved of as a highly commendable form of zeal for 
the salvation of souls and the glory of God. At the 
present day, on the other side of the Channel, leading 
statesmen may meet in duel with the intent to maim or 
to kill without in any way losing caste or outraging the 
public conscience. 

Nor is this variation in the standard in different times 
and countries confined to virtues which, like humanity, 
toleration, sense of honour, might be regarded as of 
secondary importance for the maintenance of society : it 
extends also to those which are usually regarded as pri^ 
mary, and as lying at the foundation of all social lif£. The 
children at Sparta were taught to steal : in the well-known 
story of the child who stole a fox and permitted it to tear 
his bosom rather than let it be discovered, the crime was, 
not to steal, but to be found out. In the lives of the 
saints among the Turks, as Locke reminds us in his 
celebrated chapter entitled “No Innate Practical Prin- 
ciples,” the primary virtue of chastity seems to have had 
Ao place. 

In respect to these and similar varieties of standarS, it 
is not, of course, enough to say that all respectable people 
condemn these anomalies. The point is that they are 
not anomalies, and that “ all respectable people ” in the 
time and country in which they were practised approved 
them. It would be a gross histofical injustice to apply 
our own standards in such cases. The virtue of the* 
Spartan boy must be judged by his own standard, not 
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by that of the shiny-faced urchin who creeps unwillingly 
to school in an English village : so judged, it is 
heroic. We have to recognise f that in this sense 
goodness is a different thing in different times and 
countries. 

Is there then, it might be asked, no such thing as an 
absolute standard of morality ? Is morality not one, but 
many and different ? And are those justified who, upon 
the basis of the latter hypothesis, draw the practical 
conclusion that, as opposed to what is “ conventional * 
or “ expedient” for a community, there is no such thing 
as “ right ” ? 

§ 91 . The Unity of the Form of Virtue. 

u The previous couise of our argument has prepared us 
for at least a partial answer to the question thus raised. 
At the very outset it was shown that morality cannot 
consist in obedience to a fixed code of rules. As op- 
posed to this view, we saw that it is the conduct pre- 
scribed by an end other than the momentary satisfaction 
of desire, an end which may indifferently be described 
as the fulfilment *or realisation of the self as a whole, 
or as the maintenance according to opportunity of 
the social system,* which is only the other or objective 
sidd of this integral or better self. This end is the 
principle of unity which underlies and “explains” the 
manifold imperatives in which the moral law expresses 
itself, inasmuch as it is the common root or stem of 
which, as the last chapter tried to show, they are ex- 
foliations. 1 

• Applying this principle to the question before us, we 
* Qr again the world of intellectual or aesthetic values. See p. 194. 
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may see that, underlying the apparent diversities in the 
contents of the moral standard, there is at least a real 
unity of form. Whoever we have moral judgment ap- 
proving a line of conduct as good, whether among the 
rudest band of savages or in those circles which in the 
most highly moralised countries in the world recognise 
the highest moral standard, it is seen to rest upon a 
more or less consciously recognised contrast between 
a permanent and a transient self : between the satis- 
faction of a higher, or true self, and of a lower, or 
apparent one. 

The savage who, when the enemy’s hamlet has been 
taken by his tribe and the booty is in his power, instead 
of seizing the largest share he can and escaping to the 
solitary enjoyment of it in the woods, restrains his im- 
pulse in order to await his chief’s own choice, and thd* 
subsequent distribution by the lot, is moved, hbwever 
obscurely, by the idea of a larger or social self which 
at this stage is represented by the rudely organised 
society of the nomadic tribe. Or to revert to our 
previous illustration : the Spartan boy is approved by 
the judgment of his time and country ^because he sacri- 
fices the pleasure-seeking, pain-avoiding self, who would 
have done with the matter by throwing away the fox, 
to an idea of a higher good, which he represents to 
himself perhaps as “ pluck ” or “ endurance,” but wfiich 
has value only in so far as it is related to a moral order, 
loyalty to which the boy recognises as part of his 
true self. • 

From these examples it will be seen that, while it is 
undoubtedly true that morality differs from age to age 
and under different circumstances, it springs in ever/ 
age and country from the same root; in other words, 
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while its matter or content varies, its form or essence 
remains the same.* 


$ 92. The Relativity of the Standard as Condition of 
its Validity. 

But we may go further than this. For it further follows 
from the argument in the previous chapters that the 
relativity of the moral standard is not only compatible 
with the existence of a law which is absolute for each in 
his special circumstances, but is a necessary condition 
of the obligatoriness of morality and the validity of moral 
judgment. We have already seen how this is so, within 
certain limits, with respect to individuals living in the 
same age and country. “ Duty ” for each was seen 
ito be relative to his station and circumstances. It is 
this relativity which makes it duty for me . A law which 
did not apply to me, in virtue of my place in the organism 
of society, could not be binding upon me at all. It is 
only an extension of the same principle to say that it is 
because morality is always, and in all places, relative to 
circumstances, that it is binding at any time and in any 
place. The idel that it is otherwise comes from our 

* The above argument may be further illustrated from the be- 
ginnings of morality in sub-human forms of life. In these, as 
in the devotion of the outpost elephant or white ant to the 
interest of the group, we have a shadow of human morality 
Nature is dreaming of morality. What makes the difference, of 
course, is the power of conceiving the higher or common good. 
In saying so, I do not intend to deny that the lower animals 
may have the rudiments of such a conception of a higher self. 
All I mean is, that it is the possession of such a rudimentary 
» conception, and not the mere empirical fact that the lower animals 
exhibit such conduct, that justifies us in speaking of sub-human 
justice, or any other sub-human virtue. 
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habit of conceiving of the moral law as isolated from the 
social circumstances in which it rose, and as therefore 
varying arbitrarily in different times and countries. The 
error is corrected by recollecting that the variations we 
are discussing are not accidental, but are organically 
related to the circumstances of the time to which they 
severally belong. 

Thus, to go no further than our previous instances, 
the practice of exposing infants (especially females*) 
was justified at a time when it was necessary (or, which 
comes to the same thing, was supposed to be necessary), 
in order to maintain that peculiar form of city-state 
which flourished in Greece and Italy. When the 
circumstances changed, when city-states had perished, 
when higher ideas of the position of women began to 
prevail, and when it came to be felt that the outrage t£ 
humanity that was involved in the practice was a*greater 
social evil than the burden thrown upon the community 
by the necessity of maintaining an apparently useless 
population, not only was exposure discountenanced, but 
the public conscience was awakened to the duty of 
making provision for their support.! # Similarly, intoler- 
ance dates from a time when, owing to the intimate 
relations between State and Church ( e.g ., in the oaths of 
soldiers), it seemed to be of vital importance that no 
religious scruples of non-conformists (e.g., of the Christian 
soldiers in the Roman armies) should interfere with the 
due performance of social obligations. Intolerance ceased 
to be a virtue, and began to pass over into thfe opposite 

* See Merivale’s History of the Roman Empire , Vol. V.. pp. 56 , 
and 303 «. t 

+ See the Law of Constantine, quoted, Gibbon, II., p. 14a * 
(Smith’s edition). 
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category,* when, among other changes, it began to be 
seen that freedom of thought contributes more to the 
common good than any artificial unity of religious belief 
As, then, the form of social life varies from age to age in 
the course of natural evolution, morality, which, as we have 
seen (if it is to be morality in the proper sense, and not 
mere blind obedience to a traditional law), must represent 
“ a quality of the social tissue,” must vary with it. 

§ 93 . Further Difficulty. 

But it may be felt that this answer is only partial and 
does not altogether meet the difficulty. Granted that 
there is a unity of form underlying the variations in 
the matter of moral obligation,! and, further, that the 
variations are a necessary incident in anything that 
can rightly be called a moral standard, a further question 
still repains. If the social changes on which the varia- 
tions spoken of depend are themselves only accidental 
circumstances dependent on the effort to adapt structure 
to environment (and hitherto little has been said to prove 
in detail + that they are not), morality comes, after all, to 
be nothing but that kind of conduct which supports 
one or other of the accidental changes in the phantas- 
magoria of social forms. It is much, of course, to 
have established this underlying unity in varieties of 
standard, and to have proved that “ the good ” for the 
individual depends upon the good of the society of 
* Cp . the definition of badness as a survival , Alexander, op. cit. % 
p. 307. On the whole subject of this chapter and book the student 
is recommended to consult Book III. in the same work. 

f Which is here “ form,” which “ matter ” ? The meaning would 
have been expressed equally well by substituting substance for 
/orm and form for content. The modern distinction between 
“ intent ” and “ content ” would perhaps best express the meaning. 
J What follows must be read in connection with § 67 above. 
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which he is a member. But if these “ goods" are 
only, after all, varieties of adaptation to environment ulti- 
mately determined natural causes, and are not united 
with one another in any order so as to suggest the idea 
of a universal or absolute good, there is, after all, no 
ground for the obligation to adopt the moral standard 
of any one of them rather than of another, except the acci- 
dental circumstance that our inherited aptitudes probably 
fit us for the conditions of life which obtain in that into 
which we have been born rather than those of any other. 
And, if this be so, morality turns out, after all, to be relative 
in the sense for which the sceptic contends — viz., of 
resting upon no objective and universal moral order, but 
only upon one which is relative to the effects of accidental, 
in the last resort mechanically determined circumstances. 

The difficulty here suggested is a real one. It may b£ 
seen to involve two distinct questions which pfess for 
an answer in the interest of the higher forms of practical 
morality, perhaps of religion itself: is t there any dis- 
cernible unity of principle in the changes of social 
forms to which morality is related— any relativity, so 
to speak, of relativities ? Granted there,, is, what is its 
relation to individuality? Both of these questions, in- 
deed, remind us of what was said in an earlier chapter 
of the impossibility of separating ethics from the study of 
the nature of the world as a whole, and man's relation 
to it. Nor, as we shall see, shall we be able altogether 
to escape without paying tribute to the spectre of meta- 
physics. Meantime, however, it may be pbssible to 
avoid coming face to face with it, and to carry our 
account of the rationale of moral judgment a step further 
than we have hitherto done, by confining ourselves strictly* 
to the former of these two questions. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE STANDARD AS PROGRESSIVE. 

$ 94. Clue to Solution of the Problem in Idea of 
Progress. 

The question with which we ended the last chapter 
Inay be stated in a form which will make its connection 
with the results of our previous analysis plain to the 
reader. 

In seeking t for an explanation of moral judgments, 
we traced them back to a principle of unity variously 
described as the end, standard, or ideal of conduct, in 
the light of whiph they were seen to be organically 
related to one another and to the life of man as a social 
being. A new difficulty, however, rose when, on further 
investigation, we found that, in place of one universally 
recognised standard, there seemed to exist a bewildering 
variety. We were thus driven to ask whether this 

variety must be accepted as an ultimate fact, or 

whether kll these different standards may not be sus- 
ceptible of explanation in the same sense as the variety 
of the moral judgments under any one standard was 

found to be, by being shown to have their place as 

mutually related parts or phases of an organic whole. 
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Is there, in a word, any larger conception of morality 
possible than that implied in the definition of it as a 
quality of the social tissue at any one time or place, 
in the light of which we may be enabled to establish a 
relation between conduct that supports any particular 
moral order, and some more universal end or purpose 
traceable in human history ? 

For the clue to the answer to the question, when so 
stated, we have not far to look. It is given in the con- 
ception of progress rendered familiar to us by modern 
science. Progress means change estimated in terms of 
approximation to an end, — the end being the principle 
of unity which harmonises and explains the successive 
steps. History, as contrasted with annals or chronicles, 
is the record, not simply of change, but of development. 
Science, moreover, has made us familiar, not only witlf 
the idea, but also with the law of development.* 

§ 96 . Illustration of the General Law of Progress. 

Evolution, says Herbert Spencer, is the process 
whereby “an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity is 
transformed into a definite, coherent heterogeneity,” 
profusely illustrating it in the fields* of biology and 
social life. Neglecting qualifications of this formula, 
we may interpret the general course of biological evo- 
lution from organisms such as the amoeba, which &re 
homogeneous and almost structureless, through fishes 
and reptiles, to the highly differentiated structures of 
the mammals, and finally of man. A similar* progress 
is traceable in the development of the social organism. 
At first this is simple and undifferentiated ; all the 
members alike fish, and hunt, and fight But with all* 
its homogeneity, it is still a loose organisation, with 
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kittle internal coherence. The functions are not special- 
ised, the parts are comparatively independent of one 
another. With division of labour comes greater differ- 
entiation into castes and classes, and at the same time 
greater interdependence, greater unity and coherence, as 
these become mutually dependent on one another. As 
evolution proceeds, the different forms of industry again 
differentiate into smaller groups or specialised industries. 
Similarly, the military forces are separated into depart- 
ments, as of the home and foreign service, the army 
and the navy, etc. ; the government into central and 
municipal, and each again into an infinity of subordinate 
departments.* 

§ 96. Progress of Humanity as a Whole. 

* A process similar to that which takes place among 
individual nations may be seen to be taking place in the 
world at large, and in the human race as a whole. For 
the purpose ye have in hand, it is indifferent how we 
describe this process.! For the present it is sufficient to 
note that history, at least in the West, bears witness to 
it. The different nations that have successively occupied 
the foreground on the stage have not left it before 
they have contributed their share to the sum-total of 
the elements that enter into the constitution of society 
as we know it. Thus it is pointed out, e.g. y by Comte, 
that the earliest period, which he calls the Fetichist, 

* On the subject of this and the following section see £. Durk- 
heim’s excellent De la Division du Travail Social , 

t Hegel conceived of it as the evolution of Freedom, by which he 
meant not freedom of the individual from social control, but free- 
dom from the control of lower elements in human nature in so far 
as they obstruct the development of the higher. This may involve 
a large increase of social control, as modern nations are discovering. 
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presents us with the elements of the family along with 
the first ideas of property and settled industry. Greek 
civilisation, which C<jmte in like manner analyses as a 
type of the second or Polytheistic period, but which 
has received more appreciative treatment from German 
thinkers, brought the free, self-governing city to a high 
pitch of perfection. Rome, it has frequently been pointed 
out, contributed the conception of law and order and, 
by exhausting the regime of offensive militarism, prepared 
the way for a union of Western Europe under the moral 
conceptions supplied by Christian Theism. Under 
the influence of Feudalism and the mediaeval Church, 
women take a new position, slaves become serfs, serfs 
become the agricultural labourers and the city employes 
of modern times, with at least the elements of freedom. 
The growth of trade and settled industry caused the ris£ 
of the middle class and paved the way for the trdhsition 
from the military to the industrial period of the world's 
history. When the time was ripe these new forces 
asserted themselves against the restraints of the Feudal 
System. The middle classes obtained recognition as an 
integral part of the body-politic, and in the anarchy of 
transition powerful weapons were placed in the hands 
of the working classes by the freedom of the press, of 
public meeting, and of trade combination, finally by 
extensions of the franchise, through the aid of which 
they have rapidly advanced to a position from which 
they are able to claim their share in the heritage of 
Western civilisation. * 

It is not necessary to strain the meaning of the law for- 
mulated above to see that it appliesno this evolution also. 
If, to go no further back, we take the state of Europe in ’ 
the eighteenth century, previous to the outbreak of the 

16 
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•French Revolution and the modern national movement, 
we may be said to have the elements of the new order 
held in solution, and constituting a relatively homogeneous 
whole under the nominal sway of the successors of the 
Caesars. The changes that have since taken place may 
be represented, first, as a movement of disruption and 
.disintegration, secondly, as one of consolidation. The 
former may be said to have begun in the great American 
War of Independence, and to have been continued in 
Europe in the national movement, which took its rise 
in the anti-Napoleonic reaction, created the German 
Empire, modern Greece, Italy, and Hungary, and cannot 
be said to have even yet spent itself. But, secondly, 
going on pari passu with this movement, we have 
the growth of international sympathy, industrial co- 
-operation, and a community of intellectual and social 
interests, symbolised by such modern phenomena as 
international boards of arbitration, labour congresses, 
industrial exhibitions, postal unions, laws of copyright 
and extradition, and Hague Conferences.* So that the 
Europe and America of to-day, in spite of the develop- 
ment of greater internal differences, may be said to be 
more united than ever before. 

§ 97. Moral Progress in Nations. 

c 

If now we pass from these indications of the growth 
in the civilised world as a whole of a richer form of 
social and political organisation to the moral ideas and 
habits which, as we have seen, must at each stage be 
its support, it is not difficult to perceive not only that 
there is a definite progress in the moral standard, but 

* Tor the literature of this and kindred subjects see A Library 
of Peace and War . (“ Speaker ' Publishing Co., London.) 
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that progress here obeys the law of progress else- 
where. 

Confining ourselves to the history of particular 
peoples and taking 'a well-known example, it is not 
difficult to show that, pari passu with the progress of 
the Jewish nation from a rabble of fugitive slaves to a 
great and highly civilised nation, there is a moral pro- 
gress from the first elements of a standard in the earliest 
form of the Decalogue * to the highly spiritualised 
morality of the later prophets and the Sermon on the 
Mount. A similar progress is traceable from the tra- 
ditional and proverbial morality of early Greece to the 
reflective morality of the philosophers. The progress, 
moreover, is one from “incoherent homogeneity to 
coherent heterogeneity.” We have, on the one hand, a 
movement towards greater differentiation, as when th$ 
general principles laid down in the Ten Commandments 
expand into the Book of the Covenant or the particu- 
larity of the Sermon on the Mount,! or when the //.rjScv 
ayav, or “ moderation in all things ” of traditional Greek 
morality differentiates into the elaborate table of the 
Aristotelian virtues.! On the other hand, we have a 
movement towards greater unity and coherence. To 
this corresponds in Jewish ethics the movement from 
the externality of the law to the “ inwardness ” of the 
Christian teaching. The law is “ contained ” in *the 
golden rule (/.*., is seen to be related to the spirit 
or principle that underlies it as the particular to the 
universal), viz., love to God and to our neighbour. 
In the same way in Greek morality the integrating 

* See, e.g.y Box’s Introduction to the Literature oj the 0 . 7 ., p. 54. • 

t Ibid. 

X See Ethics > Books III. and IV. 
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movement is plainly seen in the writings of the philoso- 
phers, who merely sum up the higher tendencies of their 
time when they exhibit the various forms of the good 
which constitute the common standard as flowing from a 
conscientious interpretation of the duties of a good citizen . 

Looking at morality in general, it is only necessary to 
refer to what has been already said of social develop- 
ments in order to realise the work here also of the spirit 
of progress. Corresponding to the first stage mentioned 
in § 96 — we have the virtues of filial piety, loyalty to 
home and hearth, respect for old age, and the first germs 
of honesty and truthfulness in exchange. To these are 
added, in the second period, respect for civil and military 
authority, courage in the battle-field, sense of justice in 
the council room and public assembly, and all those 
eameless elements which go to constitute the character- 
istic Hellenic virtue of public spirit. By means of these 
the narrow family or tribal code of early civilisation 
became expanded into the fair outline of the Greek 
ideal, born in tiny Peloponnesian communities and 
spread by the conquests of Alexander throughout the 
known world of the time. The steps from this to the 
Christian type hfave often been traced. Already in 
the Roman Republic we have to note a difference in the 
fundamentally important matter of the position of the 
wife and mother, and the comparative respect with which 
foreign nations and institutions are treated by Roman 
conquerors. The cosmopolitanism developed under the 
Empire, the worship of the Virgin, the consecration of 
labour in the monasteries, and the new position assigned 
to manufacture and commerce, represent a further ad- 
vance on Greek exclusiveness. To the cardinal virtues 
of courage and wisdom are added humanity, charity, and 
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industry. The superiority, finally, of the modern ove* 
the mediaeval ideal is sometimes denied by the laudator 
temporis actt\ but is sufficiently certified by the single 
instance of the growth of toleration and the disinterested 
love of truth. Whether the modern movement is not, 
in another respect, of the nature of a return to the 
Greek ideal, which in general is one of self-realisation 
as opposed to the mediaeval one of self-suppression, 
may be left to the reader to decide. If it is so to* be 
described, it must be admitted that we return enriched 
with the gains of the intermediate centuries.* 

§ 98 . Illustration from Particular Virtues. 

I may conclude this attempt to illustrate the concep- 
tion of progress by again referring to the growth which, 
as we have already seen, has taken place within thj 
field of the primary cardinal virtues themselves We 
have already noted the extension and differentiation that 
have taken place in the field of courage (p. 216). It 
only remains to notice the accompanying integration 
corresponding to the deepening of the consciousness 
of the significance of the virtue. For it is just the 
relation which courage is felt to beat to human pro- 
gress in general which, while opening up new fields for 
its exercise, places the new forms thus generated, as well 
as the forms previously recognised, in closer relation to 
one another, and to virtue as a whole. A Greek viould 
have been at a loss how to class the forms of virtue 
which we have mentioned above as typical o£ our own 
time. He could hardly have denied that they were 
like courage, but without the fully # developed notion of 
human brotherhood he would have found it difficult to# 

* On all this see Comte's Pos. Vol. II., Pos. Pel,, Vol. III. 
(Eng. tr.), and Lecky’s History of European Morals . 
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tovent a formula which could have given the clue to 
the underlying identity. We, on the other hand, while 
recognising new forms of bravery*, perceive them only 
to be extensions of it, required by wider conceptions of 
that “ society ” in relation to which alone it has meaning. 

Similarly, the range of the virtue of self-control has 
immensely widened. To take a single example, under 
the influence of new conceptions of the position of 
women which were contained in germ in the Christian 
religion, a new emphasis came to be laid on the virtue 
which, under the names of chastity and chivalry, is 
more than any other the keystone of the modem form 
of social organisation. With this widening has gone 
hand in hand, as in the case of courage, a new concep- 
tion of the relation of all forms of self-control to one 
another, and to virtue as a whole. So long as the view 
was confined to the narrow field of the Greek com- 
munity, it was difficult to see what was the precise 
relation of chastity to the other forms of temperance 
and to virtue as a whole. Accordingly, as is well known 
to any one familiar with Greek literature, it was the 
virtue most to ^ek in the character of the average 
good citizen. Even Socrates plays with unnameable 
forms of its corresponding vice, while Plato proposes a 
special exemption from its requirements as the reward 
of tlje youthful heroes in his “ Republic.” As a matter 
of fact, in the so-called military age, and in military 
circles in industrial ages, it has always tended to fall 
into the fiackground.*" It is only in view of a higher 

* “It is not without reason that the earliest mythology united 
Ares and Aphrodite.”-— Aristotle, Politics , II., 9 ; see the whole 
passage. This is one of the features remarked upon by Spencer 
as characteristic of the military age. See Collins’ Epitome ch. xxii., 
s. 315- 
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conception of the rights of women, as members of 3 
universal fellowship and joint-partners in a common 
good, that the true |ignificance of the virtue, and the 
relation of its various forms to one another and to the 
universal moral order, comes into sight. 


§ 99. Summary* 

Similar illustrations of the view for which I am con- 
tending might be drawn from the rise of the virtues 
of humility, mercy, truth, tolerance, class justice, esprit 
de corps,* but sufficient has perhaps been ^aid to show 
that the actual standard at any particular period, while 
undoubtedly relative to the special circumstances of the 
time and country, is not on that account an isolated 
and accidental phenomenon, but takes its pla^e as # a 
stage in the evolution of a universal moral order, from 
its relation to which in the last resort it derives its 
significance^ The practical conclusion* to which the 

* A simple example of the process of differentiation spoken of 
above is the Latin pietas , which is now represented by several 
virtues, chiefly those classed under involuntary social relations. 
Max MUller somewhere mentions a people (the Hawanans) who 
have only one word {aloha) for love, friendship, gratitude, 
benevolence, and respect. 

f The ** universality ” which is thus opposed to the •* relativity” 
of the standard must not be misunderstood. After what has been 
already said, it cannot, of course, mean that morality can ever come 
to be “ the same for all " ; duty is duty just because it is different 
foir all. Nor can it mean the “ finality ” of any conceivable moral 
code. We have already seen sufficient reason to distrust the 
conception of a final or absolute ethiqp. It cannot even mean 
merely the “ ubiquity ” of the highest recognised standard, thbugji # 
this is undoubtedly an element in it. The moral order which is 
being evolved must be conceived of as universal chiefly in the sense 
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preceding discussion points is that moral obligation at 
any particular stage rests, not merely on the call to 
maintain a particular form of mcjral organisation, but 
to maintain and forward the cause of moral order as 
a whole.* 


§ 100. Further Question. 

But before we can regard this conclusion as satis- 
factorily established, we have to encounter the second of 
the two questions which we met with at the end of the 
last chapter. Duty or obligation, as I have already had 
occasion repeatedly to point out, rests on a personal 
interest in a moral order, which when it is reflected upon 
we recognise as “ good,” t.e., as the revelation to man 
of what he himself truly is or has it in him to become. 
But ho^r, it may be asked, can such an interest come to 
attach to the moral order, the law of whose evolution we 
have just been describing, if, as is commonly added, not 
only the lines Hvhich it follows coincide with those of 
biological evolution, but the cause which is at work in 
producing it is in both cases the same ? If, as is claimed, 
the process has been determined throughout by the 
natural law of adaptation to environment and survival of 
the fittest, and is thus explicable without reference to any 
free«self-determination on the part of man, in what sense, 
it maf be asked, can the result of the action of this 

that it represents the demands of the universal or rational element 
in human nature. This will become clearer in the light of con- 
siderations which I reserve for the next chapter. 

* The endeavour to further evolution, especially that of the 
* human race, has been put forward by scientific writers as a “ new 
cfaty.” It would be better to say that it is fundamental aspect of 
old ones. 
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biological law, viz., the existing moral order, be said t# 
represent such a good ? To answer this question, it is 
necessary that we should face more definitely than we 
have yet done the problem of the source or spring of the 
moral evolution we have been following, in order to see 
whether it is true^ as has just been suggested, that in 
accepting the evolutionist's statement of the course that 
moral evolution takes, we necessarily accept his account 
of the cause that explains it. 

Simply stated, the question is whether the enlarge- 
ment and enrichment of the moral standard, which we 
have shown to be taking place, are sufficiently explained 
as the result of a merely natural process of adaptation 
to environment, determined, like biological evolution, at 
each step from without; or whether there is not also 
required a reference to the action, at each stage, of?, 
self-conscious intelligence, seeking its good as such, and 
evolving step by step from the raw material of its sur- 
roundings a system of social relations, in tfye maintenance 
and development of which that good may be found. 
The question, it will be acknowledged, is an important 
one at the stage of our argument at which we have 
arrived. For if the evolution is after all merely natural 
in the sense of being determined wholly from without, 
the objections which we have ourselves urged against 
the scientific or evolutionary doctrine of the standard of 
morality will be found to apply after all, though at a 
later stage of the investigation and in a somewhat 
different form, to our own account. Unless the results 
of the progress can be shown more clearly than hitherto 
in this argument to be already in Sbrae sense contained 
or foreshadowed in the constitution of human nature 
itself, obligation, which we have seen to depend on the 
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relation between conduct and spiritually conceived good, 
is still without a foothold, even on the supposition of a 
universal moral order. f 

If we are to bring together the results just obtained 
with those of our previous argument, we cannot refuse to 
consider this difficulty. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE STANDARD AS IDEAL. 

Part L 

§ 101. The Question involves Metaphysical 
Considerations. 

• 

The difficulty raised, but left unsolved, at the*end of 
the last chapter, shortly stated, is : Whether progress in 
-morality generally is explicable in terms of efficient causes 
as the result of adjustment to environment, as ordinarily 
interpreted * ; or whether it does not involve a reference 
to an end or ideal more or less consciously conceived by 
a subject, to whom changes in the enrironment and the 
adjustments rendered necessary by them are merely the 
opportunity for further self-realisation. So stated, the 
question introduces wide issues, which I cannot hojas in 
the last chapter of a text-book like the present to treat as 
they deserve. Thus, to be satisfactorily answered, it would 
require to be discussed in close connection with the 
general question of the relation of the self or conscious 
subject as a whole to the world # which constitutes its 

* A closer investigation seems to show that something more than* 
efficient causes must be assumed as operative in all biological 
adaptation. See H. Bergson’s Creative Evolution , Chap. I. 
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object or environment. This, however, would involve 

me in the metaphysical discussions which at the outset 

I abjured ; so that I seem to be caught in the dilemma 

of either abruptly ending my argument in the face of an 

unsolved difficulty, or using my last chapter to break 

new ground and pass beyond our self-imposed limits. 

The latter seems the preferable alternative, to which the 

reader may be reconciled if he will recall that in the last 

two or three sections we have admittedly been prospecting 

on the marches of that thorny region. In the following 

section I shall ask him to step across and take a look 

at things at home as they present themselves from the 

other side, at the same time promising not to lead him 

further than is necessary in order to get a clearer view 

of the point we have reached and the path by which we 

hUve come. 

< 

§ 102. Consciousness as Active Principle in 
Knowledge. 

« 

The prima-facie view of the relation of the conscious 
subject to the external world is that the knowledge of the 
latter is impressed upon it from without. The subject 
is the passive receptacle of feelings, sensations, and ideas 
which come to it. Progress consists in the storage, classifi- 
cation, and acquired power of recalling and utilising these 
possessions at the proper moment, A little reflection, 
however, is sufficient to dispel the illusion on which 
this view is based. Thus, to take the lowest element in 
knowledge* it is a commonplace of the text-books to 
point out that in the last analysis the so-called external 
• world reduces itself td the unknown cause of sensational 
Stimuli imparted to the physical organism. In a certain 
sense it may be said that differences in sensation depend 
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on differences in the stimuli. But it is equally true tp 
say that it is our own sentient organism which breaks 
up a single homogengous stimulus of material change as 
a prism breaks up the white ray of light, and that, as one 
writer puts it, “ out of what is in itself an undistinguish- 
able, swarming continuum, devoid of distinction or 
emphasis, our senses make for us a world full of contrasts, 
of sharp accents, of abrupt changes, of picturesque light 
and shade.” So that even on the plane of the senses 
which we share with the lower animals, the world of know- 
ledge is not so much a revelation of an external universe 
as a revelation of our own nature as sentient beings. 

Coming to the subject or self, as a conscious principle 
of unity amid the variety of presentations, reflection forces 
upon us the same correction of common sense from 
a deeper point of view. It is not, of course, con- 
tended that the mind can evoke knowledge fifom its 
inner consciousness, any more than sensations can call 
themselves into being without aid from external stimuli. 
What is asserted is, that it does not approach the world 
as a passive receptacle, or a tabula rasa , on which the 
world to be known imprints itself. From the outset it is 
an active principle of interpretation, to which the world 
comes as a system of signs, like the signals received by 
the clerk at a telegraphic depot, rather than as a reflec- 
tion in a mirror, or the impression imprinted by the seal 
upon the wax. Moreover, the standard of interprefation 
is furnished by itself ; and the world which it builds 
up out of the material supplied it from without * is a 
memorial to the fundamental principles it brings with 

• 

* I use the popular language in permitting myself to speak o& 
signs, material, etc., coming from without . Metaphysics, of course, 
has something further to say on this externality. 
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if to the work (i.c., to the chief features of its own 
inner nature), rather than to any world that exists inde- 
pendently of it. 

§ 103. The Unity of the World as Postulate of 
Thought. 

The detailed account of these principles is the subject- 
matter of philosophy as the theory of knowledge and 
reality. It is sufficient for our purpose to point out 
that the primary feature which distinguishes a con- 
scious self from a merely sentient subject is that it 
asserts its “personal identity” as the underlying unity 
of its transient experiences. Even in its most ele- 
mentary stage, the world of such a self is a unity in a 
sense which it is not (apparently) to the lower animals, 
indeed the fundamental principle it brings with it to 
the interpretation of the signs supplied it from without 
is that they should form an intelligible unity or whole. 
This is the ideal to which, even at its most elementary 
stage, the mind demands that knowledge shall cor- 
respond. If it has no other unity to the mind of the 
savage or the child, the world at least possesses the 
unity of being in 1 one space, its events in one order of 
succession in time. But this order is not something 
merely given. It is the mind's first effort to embody its 
ideUl in the data of experience. Advance, moreover, 
does* not come from without by the mere heaping^ up of 
experiences. It is an advance to higher forms of unity 
among them, and this advance is forced upon the subject 
by the demand which its own nature, as active intel- 
ligence, makes upon it, — the demand, namely, to see in 
f the so-called external world an ever more perfect embodi- 
ment of the ideal of unity which itself supplies. From 
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this point of view, therefore, progress in knowledge h^ 
to be looked at just as much in the light of a progressive 
revelation to the self # of its own nature as in that of an 
unfolding of an external world to an observing subject.* 

From all this two results follow. (1) The sciences, as 
they exist at any time, are not to be looked at as the 
mere accumulation of generalisations from experience 
and the deductions which are drawn from them, but as 
actual embodiments of mind. They are the best ac- 
count which mind can give of itself — the up-to-date 
reflection or mirror on this globe of its inner nature. 
(2) Progress comes from within. New objects and 
events are the occasion , not the cause or primary source, 
of intellectual development. What Aristotle says of 
political revolutions is true of scientific progress : it is 
the outcome of great causes and small occasions. Tiie 
fall of an apple may be the occasion of the discovery of 
a law which may be said to have remade the world for 
scientific men ; but the cause is in the ideal of a self- 
consistent system of terrestrial and planetary movements, 
as that was conceived in Newton’s mind. So generally 

* “Nervous signs,” says Bowne (quoted in James’s Principles 
of Psychology , I. p. 220), “are the raw material of all knowledge 
df the outer world. But, in order to pass behind these signs into 
a knowledge of the outer world, we must posit an interpreter who 
shaU read back these signs into their objective meaning. Bufthat 
interpreter, again, must implicitly contain the meaning of tile uni- 
verse within itself, and these signs are really but excitations which 
cause the soul to unfold what is within itself. Inasmuch as by 
common consent the soul communicates with the outef world only 
through these signs, and never comes nearer to the object than such 
signs can bring it, it follows that the principles of interpretation 
must be in the mind itself, and that the resulting construction 
primarily only ah expression of the mind's own nature. All reaction 
is of this sort ; it expresses the nature of the reacting agent P 
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unless consciousness were the seat of an ideal of a com- 
pletely unified world of mutually related parts, progress, 
in any intelligible sense, would be impossible. It is only 
in so far as the new materials are interpreted in the light 
of its own principles, and are seen by the mind further 
to fill out and illustrate the ideal it cherishes of com- 
pleted knowledge or of a completely knowing self, that 
there can be said to be growth and progress in know- 
ledge.* 


§ 104. Conscience and Consciousness. 

Conscience is only another side of consciousness. 
It is our name in the field of practice for what conscious- 
ness is in the field of knowledge. This fundamental 
identity is already indicated in the words themselves. 
Consciousness ( conscire ) is the sense we have of our- 
selves, as realised in the mode of activity we call 
knowledge ; conscience (also conscire ; cp . Old Eng. in- 
wit) is the sense we have of ourselves as realised in 
conduct. Hence we may expect to find interesting 
analogies coming to light between them in respect to the 
relations discussed in the last paragraph. Of these it 
is here important? to note (1) that the objective world 
of human relations is to conscience what the external 
world of experience is to consciousness. Just as we saw 
that, apart from the interpreting and constructive power 
of the human mind, the external world is merely a chaos 
of nervous movements, so, apart from the interpreting 
power of* conscience, the relations and institutions of 

* The psychological equivalent of this fact is contained in the 
familiar statement that ineffectual effort depends upon interest , — 
„ interest being the emotional satisfaction which an object gives us as 
a possible means of further self-realisation. Cp. Dewey, Outline of 
Ethics t §§ xxxiv. foil. ; also on general subject of this section, § xl. 
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society are mere physical facts without moral meaning* 
(2) As the principle of interpretation in the former case is 
the ideal which the conscious self cherishes of a systema- 
tically related world* of experience, representing its own 
complete realisation as a being capable of knowledge, so 
the principle which conscience brings to the interpreta- 
tion of moral facts is the ideal of a system of moral 
relations, representing realisation of the self in the form of 
will. (3) As, finally, progress in knowledge was shown not 
to come from without, but to be the result of the inner 
demand of the self for a more and more perfect embodi- 
ment of its ideal of unified knowledge, so progress in 
morality has its spring, not in mere adjustment of the 
self to changing circumstances, but in the interpreting, 
constructive power of conscience finding in new circum- 
stances the occasion for the further realisation of its ideal 
of rationalised and unified conduct.! i 

§ 105. Relation of Conscience to Social Environment. 

If now we return from this somewhat abstract dis- 

* The question is sometimes asked whether any sane person is 
wholly devoid of conscience. I am not here concerned to find the 
answer to this conundrum, but merely to jpoint out that in pro- 
portion as any one approaches such a limit, moral relations and 
.institutions tend to lose their meaning for him. To Hedda Gabler, 
in Ibsen’s play of that name, moral sacrifices are simply unintel- 
ligible. She does not understand those who make them* Her 
dislike of such persons (c.g., of her aunt) is merely the dis^ke of a 
clever girl to what she thinks stupid and unreasonable. If she had 
had a little more conscience, her dislike would have turned into 
hatred. For in that case she would have recognised them as 
persons whose conduct was a standing reproof to her own almost 
fiendish selfishness. 

t On the subject of this section see T)r. Helen M. Wodehouse’o 
The Logic of Will and my Art. Ethics, Pt. iii., Hastings’ Dictionary 
of Ethics, etc. 
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cussion, , and ask what is its bearing on the question 
with which we started, viz., the relation of the subjective 
element in morality (/>., conscience) to the objective 
“ environment,” whether primary and physical or secondary 
and social, we have to note : — 

(1) That the above argument has confirmed from a 
new point of view the doctrine developed in a previous 
chapter, viz., that the system of social institutions among 
which the individual finds himself is only the other or 
objective side of the organic system of impulses and 
desires that constitute his inward nature. It is so 
because, as we have just seen, it is the result of the 
reaction upon his environment of a self-conscious, or, as 
we may now say, “ conscientious ” being, who seeks to 
create out of it a system of relations corresponding to 
thg logical ideal which his nature, as conscious intelli- 
gence, farces upon him. It thus comes to the individual 
as a species of objectified conscience. It supplies him 
with an objective expression of the chief contents of 
the ideal which* he himself, as sharing the intelligence 
and conscience embodied in these forms, is called upon 
to make actual. Practically, this is of immense value to 
him. For, in the first place, he is not left to the subjective 
witness of his own reason to interpret the demands of 
conscience. These are already writ large in the social 
relations into which he is born, or, as we previously 
expressed it, in his station and its duties. Secondly, 
these relations present him with a standard by which he 
may corrects own subjective judgments. Conscience,* 

* Speaking of ultra-conscientiousness, Bradley says, “ What we 
»have to do is not so muchfbetter than the world that we cannot do 
if,” and again, “ I am not likely to be much better than the world 
asks me to be” (Ethical Studies , p. 16). 
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if left to itself, is liable to run into all kinds of capric^. 
Unless its judgments are constantly checked by a refer- 
ence to actual social requirements, as by a kind of 
“ double entry,” it may easily be transformed from a 
guarantee of social solidarity into a principle of isolation 
and anarchy.* 

(2) But, while the social environment is thus an in- 
valuable aid to the individual conscience in interpreting 
its own ideal, the conscience is always reacting on the 
environment. A man’s “ station and its duties ” is not 
the fixed quantity we are apt to suppose. It is not a 
bed of Procrustes to which he has permanently to 
adapt himself; rather it is a “leaden rule” which has 
to adapt itself to him. The good life is not, except in 
a society of Podsnaps, a treadmill of recurring duties, 
keeping a man in a state of stable equilibrium with hts 
environment. It is a “moving equilibrium,” changing 
and expanding as new circumstances arise to be in- 
terpreted by conscience in its own way as “ further calls.” 
New interests develop from the older ones, which, con- 
scientiously pursued, tend to change the whole aspect of 
his environment.! While, therefore, it is true that a 
man’s duties at any particular moment 1 may be expressed 
in terms of definite social relations, yet, as a being with 
a conscience (/.*., a moral ideal), he has “ ideas beyond 
his station,” and must ever be seeking new occasions 
(or the exercise of his virtue or excellence as a’man. 
Progress for himself and the society in which he lives 
depends upon his following their lead into new social 

* It has been observed that Intuitionalist thinkers, who i ti their 
ethical analysis begin and end with conscience, tend to be indi- • 
vidtxalists in politics. * 

t A familiar instance is when a man marries* ■ * 
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combinations, resulting in a richer form of life for himself 
and others* 

1 

§ 106. Is the Ideal Social or Personal 9 

The question elsewhere f discussed here returns upon 
us with a deepened significance : is the ideal which is 
thus seen to be the source of progress primarily one of 
a better form of social life or a higher type of personal 
character ?$ Different answers will probably be given 
in the case of different individuals. Where sympathy 
and imagination are active, the inner call tends at once 

* These two aspects of the moral life have found fine literary 
expression in Mazzini’s essay “ On the Condition of Europe ” (see 
Essays, Camelot Series, p. 286). “ Life is one : the individual and 
society are its two necessary manifestations ; life considered singly 
aftd life in relation to others. The individual and society are 
sacred ; c not only because they are two great facts which cannot be 
abolished, and which consequently we must endeavour to con- 
ciliate, but because they represent the only two criteria which we 
possess for realising our object, the truth, — namely, conscience and 
tradition . The manifestation of truth being progressive, these two 
instruments for its discovery ought to be continually transformed 
and perfected ; but we cannot suppress them without condemning 
ourselves to eternal darkness. We cannot suppress or subalternise 
one without irreparably mutilating our power. Individuality, that is 
to say, conscience applied alone, leads to anarchy ; society, that 
is to say, tradition, if it be not constantly interpreted and impelled 
upon the route of the future by the intuition of conscience, begets 
despc£ism and immobility. Truth is found at their point of inter- 
section. It is forbidden, then, to the individual to emancipate 
himself from the social object which constitutes his task here 
below, and c forbidden to society to crush or tyrannise over the 
individual.’ 1 

t Book IV., ch.i. 

t j For the points of contrast and the fundamental identity in the 
'saintly and the reforming type of character, see Green’s Prolegomena, 
Book IV., ch. v. ; and on the subject of conscientiousness generally, 
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to be translated into terms of higher forms of social welt 
being. On the other hand, where sympathy and imagi- 
nation are sluggish, tyit the will strong and the purpose 
earnest, the call may come rather in the form of a 
demand for greater purity of motive and more consistent 
character. Each of these forms of conscientiousness has 
its strength and its weakness. The strength of the 
former is the enthusiasm that goes along with it. Effort 
is inspired and sustained by the vision of the new 
heavens and the new earth. The danger is that the 
cultivation of qualities of character, on which, in the 
last resort, all social well-being depends, should be 
neglected for the sake of “ quick returns ” in the shape 
of increase of general happiness. The strength of the 
latter is that the will is bent on being itself that which, 
in so far as general well-being is the end, it must wish ill 
other wills to be. The corresponding danger is ftiat the 
essentially social character of all forms of goodness 
should drop out of sight, that scrupulousness should 
become scrupulosity, and that wholeness (in the sense ex- 
plained in Book IV.) should be sacrificed to an artificial 
holiness. The two attitudes, however, can never be 
entirely separate in any one whom we judge morally 
good. Purity of will is only possible to one who is 
absorbed in the higher interests of life. On the other 
hand, unless we are to suppose it possible to gsfther 
“grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles, ” social progress 
cannot be safe in the hands of those ir\ whom the desire 
for social improvement does not involve a keen sense of 

ibid. , pp. 323-37 *> Martineau, op. cit.> Vol. II., pp. 59 foil. ; Alexander, 
op, cit ., pp. 156-60 ; Dewey, Outlines , § )mu. I have elsewhere tried 
to illustrate the above distinction from the opposite ideals of CarlyU 
and Newman. “Cardinal Newman” (Nine Famqns Birmingham 
M<n, p. 223), 
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personal responsibility, and a high ideal of the kind of 
life required in those who claim to be its prophets and 
evangelists. 


Part II. 

§ 107. The Struggle for Existence as the Cause of 
Moral Progress. 

The reader will have already perceived for himself that 
the answer to the question with which we closed the last 
chapter is involved in the foregoing argument. It only 
remains for me to illustrate what has just been said by 
indicating how the ordinary account of the evolution of 
morality requires to be supplemented, in order to bring 
it into harmony with the view I have taken throughout 
of the nature of moral judgment and the ground of 
obligation. 

In tfie common account of the mode in which the 
law of selection acts in the sphere of morality, the em- 
phasis has usually been laid on the resemblance between 
social and natural or biological evolution. Too little 
attention has been paid to the difference that, whereas 
in the case of the lower animals and of man in the 
earlier stages of his development survival of the fittest 
is purchased at the price of the destruction of the unfit, 
in the later stages of social evolution this is less and 
less* the case. The conquest of Canaan by the Jews 
does*not appear, in spite of the reiterated instruc- 
tions of priests and prophets, to have been followed 
by the extirpation of the inhabitants of the land. 
Nor were the conquests of the Greeks and Romans 
.followed, as a rule,* by the annihilation of their 
fenimiel The reason of this difference is that with the 
growth of humanitarian feeling the conflict came to be 
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one between social and moral ideals, rather tnan between 
nations as physical aggregates. The aim of the con- 
queror is not to exterminate, but to “ convert ” the 
conquered by imposing his ideal upon him. As a rule he 
succeeds, as when Greek culture and modes of thought 
overspread the East in the track of the armies of 
Alexander; or when (to take a modern instance) the 
expeditions of the Revolution armies under Napoleon 
carried the ideals of the French Republic through the 
length and breadth of Europe.* In other cases the ideal 
of the conquered has coalesced with or even overcome 
that of the conquerors, as was notably the case on the 
conquest of Greece and Judaea by Rome, and of Rome 
itself by the Goths ; Victi victor ibus leges dederunt. 

The conflict of ideals within a particular society serves 
still better to illustrate this distinction. If swords H&ve 
not yet been beaten into ploughshares or spears into 
pruning-hooks, they have been exchanged for the pen, 
the platform, the garden party, and Jhe government 
circular. The end is victory as before, but the means 
are persuasion and education (which, as has been 
well said, is only an organised method of persuasion). 
So far from exterminating, or even injuring, its political 
opponent, a victorious party heaps coals of fire upon 

* Substituting, e.g., in Germany, the Code Napoleon fbr the 
feudal system of land tenure that had previously existed, an<> leaving 
a tradition of good government in the States of Central Italy. At 
the present moment we have in Alsace-Lorraine an interesting 
conflict proceeding between the French and Germarf ideals of life 
and organisation. As Gladstone once pointed out, the justification 
of the retention of these provinces by Germany will be its power of 
morally assimilating them with itself, i.e ., of imposing its ideal up<yf 
them. On the subject of this paragraph see Alexander, op . cit . , 
pp. 353 foil. n 
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it% head by educating its children in the victorious and 
presumably the better ideas. 

c 

§ 108. The Economic Factor in Progress. 

To complete this sketch of the evolutionary account 
of the action of “ natural law in the spiritual world,” it 
remains to notice the view of certain writers, according 
to whom all the great steps in moral progress are con- 
nected with economic changes which are thus presented 
to us as the real determining factors in the growth of 
civilisation. The spread of humanitarian feeling and 
ideas in the early Roman empire is thus claimed as the 
result of the changes which followed upon the break-up 
of the older agricultural basis of society in Italy and 
throughout the world, the development of vast industries 
directed* by merchant princes, and the universal system 
of trade and finance introduced by Roman capitalists. 
Similarly, the change from slavery to serfdom is ascribed 
to changed material conditions. With conquest the 
supply of slaves had ceased. As the internal traffic thus 
became abridged the tendency manifested itself to 
transform slaves in?o an hereditary possession attached 
to a particular family and feudal estate. The release of 
the serfs in the middle ages, which by some is claimed 
as a*step in moral progress, only followed the break-up 
of the Social system which had rendered it necessary for 
the baron to support crowds of small owners or crofters 
upon the soil. So far from being a moral movement, it 
presents the appearance, in England at least, of a cruel 
expropriation of peasant proprietors. Slave-e mancipa- 
tion, in more recent times, was, in like manner, the 
result of the discovery that the system of industry 
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founded ' upon slavery was an unprofitable one, and» 
unable to compete with free labour. The French 
Revolution and all tfce moral enthusiasm it awakened 
are declared to have had their roots and to find their 
explanation in the break-down of an effete system of 
national finance, as is well known to all readers of the 
Second Book of Carlyle’s History of that event.* 

§ 109. How this Account requires to be Supplemented. 

Now if these facts are put forward as representing the 
external or material aspect of moral progress, their im- 
portance can hardly be exaggerated. The study of them 
bears much the same relation to ethics as physiology 
does to psychology. If, however, they are put forward 
as a complete account of the origin and growth of morml 
ideas , we shall find reason in the preceding argument for 
being on our guard. As ideas these are in the mind, as 
moral ideas in the conscience of individual men, and in 
neither case can they be simply consequences of material 
changes. So far from external changes being the cause 
of them, these changes are only operative as occasions 
of progress in so far as they are irfterpreted by the 
reason and conscience of individuals in the way ex- 
plained above. The struggle for existence has un- 
doubtedly tended to promote the survival of tribes whose 
solid and coherent organisation rendered them the fittest, 
and accordingly may be said to be one of the conditions 

* At the present moment it might be claimed that the same 
thesis is being vividly illustrated in the Congo, where the changes 
being inaugurated by the Belgian Gov^pment in the name of 
humanity are in reality necessitated by the exhaustion both of, 
labour and rubber that has been brought about by the present 
regime. 
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•of the evolution of those virtues which, like loyal ty to 
king or chief, went to support this organisation. But 
this is only one side, the outside c of the truth. Before 
the solidarity must have been the loyalty \ and before 
the loyalty, or constituting the loyalty, some idea in the 
mind of the individual of a common purpose to be 
served by it. 

It is not, of course, maintained that at the early stage 
of evolution referred to we are to look for a fully de- 
veloped conscience any more than for a fully developed 
reason. Nor is it implied that, even in the case of what 
is strictly styled conscientious conduct, the rational 
purpose it subserves is always, or even usually, made 
the object of conscious reflection. Just as a city, a 
cathedral, or a political constitution, may seem to grow 
<?f>ontaneously out of the isolated and undirected labours 
of many generations, and yet may afterwards be seen 
to exhibit a unity of plan and fulfil a purpose 
which none qf the artificers can be said consciously 
to have conceived, so the social ends of order and 
progress may be seen to be served by individuals who 
are only in the vaguest way conscious of the relation of 
their actions to them.* 

What is contended for in the above example (and 
the parallel instances just referred to if rightly interpreted 
support the contention) is that, so far as there is con- 
sciousness at all (*.<?., so far as we can say that we are 

* As an historical instance the student may take the rise of the 
Roman Empire. The senates and comitia, the magistrates and 
generals who laid the foundations of that great superstructure were 
only in the vaguest way conscious of any world-wide purpose that 
♦was to be served by ih The rationale of the whole process can 
hardly be said to have been brought to clear self-consciousness 
until it came to be interpreted by the genius of the poet Vergil. 
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dealing with human history), there is involved in it$ 
presence more than a mere instinctive response to altered 
circumstances or adaptation to a new environment. This 
something more is, in the case of the loyal member of 
the community, an interpretation of the circumstances 
as an occasion to realise an end which belongs to him 
as a man. Whether this end is conceived of in terms of 
internal worth — in which case the circumstances would 
be interpreted as an occasion for exhibiting the qualities 
and developing the character of a man, or of social 
good — in which case the conduct would seem to be 
demanded by the 

“ Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother,” 

it does not matter. The point is that this conceptions is 
there in however vague a form as an ideal, and, 3s such, 
is the vital element in the stage of progress represented 
by our illustration. # 

Similarly in the other examples which were cited 
above. The Jews were no doubt forced into closer 
union under their theocratic government by the pressure 
of their environment, and the necessity to present a solid 
resistance to their enemies. But to interpret this neces- 
sity in terms to which the human spirit could respond, 
to formulate the duties which were involved in the nfeiin- 
tenance of their peculiar form of organisation as elements 
in a national life, and incorporate them in such a body of 
moral and religious precept as we find in thei* literature, 
was the work of the idealising reason of successive 
generations of lawgivers, judges, and priests. Humani- 
tarian ideas began to spread after Roman conquest had 
broken down the proud isolation of Jew and Greek ; 
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ljut before the new conditions introduced by the Pax 
Romana could become the occasion of a moral advance, 
they required the moral enthusiasm of the Christian 
apostles* and the reflective insight of the Stoic philo- 
sophers to interpret them. The Protestant form of Church 
organisation is likely to survive the Roman Catholic, 
owing to its superior adaptation to the environment; 
but part of that environment is just the demand of the 
human spirit for liberty of thought and conscience as 
an essential element in the ideal of human good. The 
democratic form of government is undoubtedly that 
which is best adapted to modern conditions, and may be 
expected to survive and propagate itself ; but it was the 
moral enthusiasm for the “ rights of man ” at the end of 
the last century and the beginning of this, and not the 
breakdown of an economic system, which created modern 
democracy. t With regard to slavery we have already 
seen how the moral consciousness of mankind protested 
against it, as early as the time of the Cynics (p. 134). 
In the middle ages, though emancipation was un- 
doubtedly accompanied by a general change in the 

material conditions of life, it was promoted and con- 

< 

* Cp . George Eliot’s fine saying, “The great world-struggle of 
developing thought is continually foreshadowed in the struggle of 
the affections seeking a justification for love and hope.” This radical 
and revolutionary function of the affections may be compared with 
what was said (p. 84) of feeling as a conservative element in life. 

f Napoleon has been called “the matricide of democracy” in 
that while it®was the democratic movement in Europe which may 
be said to have given him birth, he did his best to strangle it. He 
might have succeeded if d^nocracy were the effect merely of adapta- 
* Jion to environment, and not an elemental force in human nature, 
whose expression in suitable social forms an individual may delay, 
but cannot prevent. 
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solidated' by the Church in the interest of humanity.* 
So of negro-slavery in modern times. It is true, indeed, 
that it was economically played out as a form of labour 
before its abolition came, and that, apart from the 
apprehension of this fact, its general abolition among 
civilised nations might have been delayed for several 
generations. Yet it may well be doubted whether, even 
after the discovery of its economic failure had been made, 
this would in itself have been sufficient to break through 
the crust of prejudice and habit, behind which the 
institution was entrenched, but for the moral enthusiasm 
which accompanied, and, on any rational interpretation 
of history, was independent of it. 

Wherever, then, as in all these cases, we have, accom- 
panying changes in the material conditions of human 
existence, an extension and enrichment of the mo«al 
standard in the sense explained in the preceding chapter, 
it is necessary to take into account besides the stimulus 
that comes from changes in material circumstances the 
reaction upon them of human intelligence, applying, in 
the method characteristic of it, a higher standard of 
social good than is as yet represented by any existing 
form of social organisation. t * 

* So early as the fourth century Justinian declares his legislation 
to be pro libertate quarn et f overt et tueri Romanis legibus et 
pracipue nostro numini peculiars est. See art. on Slavery, EncycL 
Brit., pp. 134-6. $ 

f On the contention in the preceding paragraphs see Comte's 
Pos. Phil., II., pp. 280 foil., and 370, and Mill’s Representative 
Government , ch. i., where it is pointed out in a vyell-kifown passage 
that “one person with a belief is a social power equal to ninety- 
nine who have only intuits.” And cp. J. Bonar’s Philosophy ana 
Economics in their Historical Relation f, Epilogue; Mackenzie’s 
Manual of Ethics, p. 278. See also my own Service of the State, 
pp. 62 foil. 
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$ 110. Concluding Illustration from the Reformer 
and Martyr. 

That this is so we may expect # .to become more and 
more obvious as the ideas with which the study of ethics 
makes us familiar begin to permeate popular thought, 
and new reforms are claimed in the name of a rational 
conception of human well-being. Under these circum- 
stances reformers and martyrs for ideal causes in the 
past will appear more clearly in their proper light as the 
“interpreters and administrators” of a better human 
nature. As the power to explain the phenomena of their 
lives — their manifest disregard of all standards of in- 
dividual or social utility in the narrower sense — is 
sometimes proposed as the crucial test of any ethical 
theory, I may close this discussion by submitting to it 
ttee view set forth in the preceding pages. 

That the “naturalistic” theory of ethics fails to satisfy 
it, we may take upon the authority of the admissions of 
the most candid of its exponents.* On the view we 
have developed, on the other hand, these phenomena, 
however beyond us they may be in practice, are not 
incomprehensible in theory. The reformer we should 
define merely as* one who sits closer than his neigh- 
bours to conscience in the sense above explained. He 
is the child of the ideal, as opposed to the majority 
aroftnd him, who might be described as “ the children 
of the status quo” t But this does not imply that existing 
forms are meaningless to him. On the contrary, it is 
just he who most fully understands them, for he can 
See them as organically related to the ideal which he 

* See Leslie Stephen , 1 Science of Ethics > pp. 428, 430 ; Darwin, 

* Descent of Man % c. V. 

t M. Arnold’s libellous definition of the English aristocracy. 
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cherishes, and as bearing the same relation to primitive # 
conceptions of that ideal as the institutions or reforms 
he works for bear to present establishments. Loyalty, 
however, to ancestral wisdom does not with him consist 
in blind acceptance of its creations. On the contrary, 
such blind acquiescence in the status quo is treason to 
the idealising, innovating spirit to which, in its own 
day, the status itself was due. As has been well re- 
marked, the opponents of useful reforms are drawn from 
the same class as at the outset blindly resisted the 
establishment of the form or institution to which they 
themselves blindly cling. Those who build the sepulchres 
of the prophets and garnish the tombs of the righteous 
are the children of those who slew them. On the other 
hand, in demanding the reform of institutions as they 
are, the reformer is only demanding room for a fuller 
expression of the ideal which they represent, and* apart 
from which they are meaningless. He may be waging 
war against the forms and institutions which previous 
reformers have battled to establish, but in doing so he 
only carries on the work which they began, reacting on 
the given conditions as he now reacts.* 

The true reformer thus feels himself tfie representative 
of the larger rendering of human nature for which many 
who have gone before have stood. Their ideal is his 
ideal. It is the very stuff of his conscience and of t fee 
soul within him. His deepest interest is to realist? it. 

* “Those alone are worthy to be called successors who continue 
or carry into effect the undertakings which former times have left 
unfinished; the title is utterly unmerited by blind followers of 
obsolete dogmas, which have long ceased*to bear any relation to 
their original purposes, and which their own authors if now living 

would disavow ** (Comte, Pos. Pol. I., p. 281). 
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9 No minor interest has in comparison any hold upon him. 
Friends, fortune, station, self-culture, life itself, are of 
value to him only in so far as they aid him in working 
for it. Apart from the opportunities, they bring, still 
more if they turn to obstructions (as they well may if, 
in order to retain them, he is tempted to deny the 
supremacy of his ideal), natural desire may easily turn 
to fear or contempt of them. For to him the vitalest of 
all truths is that he that loveth his life shall lose it, he 
that hateth it shall keep it. 
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SUMMARY OF THE ARGUMENT. 

It only remains to attempt a short summary of the 
argument of this essay. In looking for the basis of 
moral judgment, we were led to the conclusion that it 
must be sought in the idea of an end, which, as the 
end of conduct, must be an end for me. With these 
“ data of ethics ” — viz. (a) moral judgments of right a*d 
wrong, good and bad ; (d) as involved in the&e, the 
conception of an end ; and (c) the definition of the end 
as a form of self-realisation — we approached the criticism 
of theories as to the nature of the end. 

We first took up the older theories, which represent 
the end respectively as self-gratification and self-sur- 
render. The defect of these theories was not that 
they start from a conception of the self, and recognise 
moral judgment as based upon it ; but that they start 
from the wrong conception of it, — with the result Jhat, 
instead of explaining moral judgment, they in ffeality 
explain it away. Hedonism does so by identifying the 
right and the expedient, and thus failing to explain how 
an “ ought ” or a categorical imperative can exist at all 
Equally defective is the theory 5 that the end is the j 
sacrifice of all desire. Apart from desire there can be* 
no action ; so that the theory not only fails to account 

18 
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for moral judgment, but leaves no place in a strictly 
moral world for the eager passions and desires which are 
the driving power of common life. The concrete life of 
social activity, as founded on desire for the good of our- 
selves and others, disappears on this theory altogether. 

Both theories, while thus differing in their conception 
of the self, agree in being individualistic. If we repre- 
sent the problem they had to solve as that of finding 
the link of connection between moral judgments and the 
maxims of conduct which flow from them on the one 
hand, and the idea of good on the other, we might 
say that they were both right in perceiving that the 
middle term, through which the solution was to be 
accomplished, was the self. The error which made the 
problem insoluble for both was that they conceived of 
t|j£ self in an abstract way, apart from its social relations, 
and thus robbed it of the content which might have given 
the desired connection. 

Our objection to evolutionary ethics was different. 
We gladly accepted from it the organic conception of 
the relation between the individual and society. We 
objected merely to the way in which this idea was applied 
in ethics. After* dropping the individualistic* theory, 
we should have expected the writers in question to go 
on to a more thorough-going examination of the con- 
ception of self, which we saw to be the basis of moral 
judglnent. Instead of this, they allowed themselves to 
drift away altogether from the idea of good as a 
determining factor in human life, and attempted to work 
out an ethical theory based on the mere observation on 
the one hand of thq psychical conflict of egoistic and 
4 ialtruistic forces, and on the other of the struggle among 
organisms for existence in an indifferent environment. 
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Coming to the constructive part of the argument, we 
tried to show : (i) That the older theories were to be 
corrected, not by tuiping away from the idea of conscious 
purpose as the differentiating mark of human life, but by 
taking into account all the different elements of human 
nature whose harmonious development defines the ulti- 
mate unifying end of self-conscious beings, (a) That 
from the side of the purposes that constitute the will of 
each, it is possible to bring home the essential unity of 
individual and social good, which biological ethics per- 
ceived as matter of fact, but, owing to its naturalistic 
assumptions, was unable to justify. (3) That from the 
point of view thus reached, conscience may be seen to 
be the reflection in each of a moral order represented by 
his station and its duties, and the good to be expressible 
in terms of his social relations, in other words, of §#od 
conduct itself. 1 

In the following chapter we tried to meet the objection 
that “ a man’s station and his duties ” was not the simple 
matter that the name is apt to suggest, seeing that through 
it he finds his allegiance claimed by different, sometimes 
conflicting interests. In doing so we were brought by a 
new path to the idea of the integrity of human nature, 
finding ourselves forced to admit that social relations 
lose all meaning if we fail to interpret them as at once 
conditioning and conditioned by the interest which 
society has in the knowledge of truth and the enjoyment 
of beauty. But we saw no reason to believe that any of 
these conflicts concealed an ultimate pluralism of ends. 

Coming next to the inquiry in what sense it is possible 
to bring moral qualities under diff^ent names and treat of 
thdm as separate virtues, we found that while in practice 
the individual may, owing to defects of nature or educa- 
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tipn, have one side of his nature less perfectly moralised 
than another, yet in principle separate forms of goodness 
are a contradiction in terms. To good is to maintain 
one’s “ integrity ” as a man. The different virtues take 
their names and meaning from the different points at 
which danger to it is to be apprehended. Cardinal virtues, 
like the cardinal points of the compass, correspond to 
certain directions prescribed by general, natural, and 
social conditions. 

Passing in the last book to the difficulty suggested by 
the changes and divergencies in the moral standard of 
different times and peoples, we sought to solve it by 
showing that these themselves follow a certain order and 
find their places as different stages of a general process 
of development, in which, while ample room is left for 
national differences of ideal, there is yet a fundamental 
agreem£ht as to the main direction and lines of progress. 

Finally, in further criticism of modern naturalism, we 
tried to show that the ultimate standard must be looked 

4 

for not in the “ environment ” as anything external to 
human nature, but in the ideal of a world of consistent 
social purposes the equivalent from the side of the will 
of the world of coAsistent concepts which is the* ideal of 
science. Not in any placid equilibrium with naturally 
generated conditions is the “ end ” to be sought, but in 
the fever completer development of “ the will to know 
what true, to make what is beautiful, to endure pain 
and fear, to resist the allurements of pleasure in the 
interest of •some form of human society; to take for 
oneself, to give to others of these things which admit of 
being given and takes, not what one is inclined to, but 
what is due.”* 

* Green, ProUgomeha to Ethics , p. 276. 
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In the above chapter I have had chiefly in view the older form of 
intuitionalist, or as we might perhaps now call it irrationalist, 
theory. But since its first publication Intuitionalism in the old sense 
may be said to have passed away and a new form of doctrine 
taken its place. The older view was founded on the immediate 
and inexplicable character of our judgments of right and wrong. 
But we have seen how difficult it is to maintain consistently the 
ultimateness of these ideas. Conduct is judged right and wrong 
not in itself or in the abstract, but in relation to concrete ends of 
what is worth having or worth being for its own sake.^ W? are 
thus carried from the idea of right to the idea of good as its logical 
prius. But it still remains to ask whether the idea of good itself 
is an ultimate, and if so in what sense ? In the above discussion 
I have assumed rather than proved that actions and things are 
morally good in virtue of their contribution to, or their place as parts 
or elements of something which we may call good as a whole. But 
in making this assumption I have ignored the possibility of denying 
the ultimateness and indefinability of judgments of right while 
asserting it of judgments of good. In judgments of right -and 
wrong it may be maintained we are concerned with conduct as a 
means conducive or opposed to what is good in itself, but in 
judgments of good and bad we arrive at a predicate which is Airther 
unanalysable, which cannot therefore be defined by its re&tion to 
anything else, and for which no reason can therefore be given. 

This, as I understand it, is the view that Mr. G. E. Moore has 
recently developed with remarkable ability in his Prtncipia Ethica. 
He starts with the rejection of “ the Intuitionalist view that certain 
rules stating that certain actions are always to be done or to be 
omitted may be taken as self-evident.” “ These judgments are njJt 
self-evident since they are capable of being confirmed or refuted by 
an investigation of causes and effects,” *>., of their relation u to 
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something else which is itself good/’ On the other hand he holds 
that judgments of good are thus self-evident. We have here some- 
thing primary and fundamental for which no reason can be given. 
“ Good is a simple notion, just as yellow is a simple notion ; just as 
you cannot explain to any one who does not already know what 
yellow is, so you cannot explain what good is.” But while regarding 
“ good the predicate ” as thus indefinable, Mr. Moore is careful to 
explain that he does not mean to say that “ good the substantive,” 
“ the good, that which is good,” is indefinable. On the contrary, 
ethics has for its aim just such a definition. The reason is, that 
While “ good ” is simple, “ goods ” are complex, the highest of them, 
such as personal affection and appreciation of beauty, being con- 
stituted of the union of lower or lesser goods in the form he calls 
“ organic,” the mark of which is that the whole has a value different 
from the mere sum of the values of the parts. What these wholes 
are, the way they are made up, and the degree of value they attain 
through their components, are proper subjects of reflective judgment, 
and so far of definition and explanation. On the other hand we are 
warned against the attempt to apply the same principle of organic 
unit^o these higher forms of good themselves; as though they in 
turn coul<f form parts of any single whole with a special and 
communicable value of its own. 

After this statement of the “ principles of ethics ” we should 
have expected the theory to go on to some enumeration of the 
simpler intrinsic goods and the principles according to which they 
increase in value according to their combinations. But here it 
is left admittedly incomplete. Such hints as are given as to what 
things are intrinsically good leave us with a sense of arbitrariness 
of method which is not decreased when we learn that only one 
other present-day philosopher, viz., Franz Brentano, has arrived 
at the same general principles, but that he differs fundamentally 
from the author in his conclusions as to what things are good in 
themselAs. 

The interest of this theory for the student who has followed so 
far the argument of the text is that it seems in turn to stand mid- 
way between the older Intuitionalism which we have rejected and 
the rationalistic theories we have hereafter to consider. From 
what has already been said it will further be clear that what is 
characteristic of it is not tie assertion of the uniqueness of our 
judgments of good. Not even philosophers propose to substitute 
definitions for experience. As previously admitted with regard to 
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judgments oi. moral right and wrong,* and as Mr. Moore claims o ( 
yellowness, there is a sense in which the judgment and the 
accompanying feeling of good are unique. But this admission 
does not involve the denial that good is definable in a definite and 
significant sense. It is true that we cannot define yellow by break- 
ing it up into parts, but we may seek to do so by indicating its place 
in the series of colours which constitute the spectral analysis of white 
light. In the same way there is nothing in the simplicity of 
“good” to bar us from seeking definable relations between things 
that have this unanalysable twang in a sum or whole of human 
good. Yet it is the denial of intrinsic relations of this kind which 
forms the central point of Mr. Moore’s theory, and for which the 
sole argument advanced is the quite irrelevant one of the uniqueness 
of the judgment of good. Not only does the doctrine find no 
support in such felt uniqueness, but it can be shown to be refuted 
by any true analysis of our judgments of moral value. Along with 
all of these, as I have tried to show, and as will, I hope, become 
more obvious as we proceed, there is an underlying judgment or 
assumption of the existence of a whole or organised system of life 
from their relation to which particular acts and the go^ds mey 
subserve have their value. Without such an assumption what, we 
ask, is the criterion by which “ reflective judgment ” can perform 
the function assigned to it by the theory itself of weighing the 
value of particular goods ? Why again is it that*lesser goods, like 
pleasure and the bodily senses, may enter into the constitution of 
the greater, such as friendship and beauty, so as to form organic 
unities, while these themselves are taken to be mutually impervious 
and to be incapable of entering into an>« more comprehensive 
organism of parts ? In view of the actual facts of moral judgment, 
and the analogy of other departments of reality which seem to 
show a progressive tendency to the formation of organic unities in 
which the parts not only are reflected into the whole, but in i true 
sense, as in the familiar instance of an animal organism, refllct the 
nature of the whole, it is difficult to understand how any one can 
insist on the ultimate independence and unrelatedness of goods 
“except it were in support of a thesis.” That Mr. itfoore retains 
such a thesis in the background is familiar to the readers of his 
more metaphysical articles. But this is jmother story, except in so 
far as the breakdown of a principle of explanation in the world o(* 
conduct is not a good augury for its general truth. 

* Dots Mr. Moore intend to deny the uniqueness of these t 
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Is, then, it may be asked, the “pleasure-seeker ” a misnomer? Is 
there in reality no such person ? I believe that there are people to 
whom we commonly apply the term, but it is doubtful whether any 
of them is a pleasure-seeker in the sense that would be necessary 
to support the hedonist doctrine of the place of pleasure in life. In 
trying to get a clear idea of what is meant by the term as commonly 
used, we must distinguish between the man who lives by impulse 
and** pleases himself ,, and the connoisseur in pleasant sensations 
and enjoyable impressions. Between these two types there is a 
wide gulf, however much they may tend to shade into each other. 
Of the existence of the first there can of course be no question. But 
what is characteristic of him is not that he identifies himself with 
pleasure in the abstract, or has any clear idea of it at all, but 
that he habitually identifies himself with objects that have so little 
human significance that the pleasure connected with them is their 
most striking attribute!!* He seeks habitually the line of least re- 
sistance, and without sense of responsibility either to society or to his 
own higher capacities runs his life on the cheap, ** taking things easy.” 
The normal man through inheritance and education has acquired 
sufficient strength of mind to be able to combat carnal impulses 
and detires by a reference to the more permanent interests likely 
to be affected by his conduct and to face the effort required to 
banish the suggestion that is discordant with them or to hold on 
to them in spite of its seduction. The mind of the other is like 
a sluice with a loose gate. Suggestions of bodily or mental in- 
dulgence sweep unresisted # through it because of his inability to 
V|ce the effort required to keep inhibiting ideas of objects of 
greater moral value in the centre of his attention. We may call 
him a pleasure-seeker if we like, though pain-shirker would be 
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more appropriate. But the essence of him is not that he either 
seeks or finds an excess of pleasure in the things which he desires, 
or that he consciously goes about avoiding pain, but that he fails 
to find sufficient pleasure in anything that involves an effort of 
attention, and feels no pain in habitually taking the line of least 
resistance. 

The second type is a far more complex and subtle character 
living on an altogether different plane. As contrasted with the 
mere sensualist he knows the value of the different sources of 
pleasure in life. He knows also the conditions of self-restraint 
and self-culture which attach to the full enjoyment of it. He is 
like Plato’s philosopher who knows all kinds of pleasure and has 
a right to judge between them. The only point he has in common 
with the other is that like him he is without definite sense of 
responsibility to others or even to himself except as a possible 
recipient of sensations and enjoyable impressions. On the other 
hand we have to distinguish him from the man who thinks he 
holds this doctrine and even proclaims it as a precious message, 
but who, as his own case shows, is inspired by quite other ideals. 
That there are men of this kind is proved, I believe, b/me 
existence of such teachers as Aristippus himself and sucn modern 
writers as Walter Pater, who preach a gospel of the absolute 
value of momentary impressions and subtle experiences of a 
generously beautiful world and yet, by their oVn labour in the 
cause of self-culture and of this same doctrine as a gospel , prove 
that life to them possesses quite other value. 

When we have made the pleasure -seeker in the sense we are 
discussing stand out clearly from other types with which he is 
commonly confused, it becomes at once highly doubtful whether 
his attitude of mind is really a possible one at all. So impossible 
does it appear to be to treat objects as merely pleasure-giving 
that the pleasure we feel in them seems to depend entirely 4n our 
power of regarding them as possessed of some intrinsic differenti- 
ating value in themselves. If, taking the case of one of the nobler 
pleasures, we might venture to appeal for illustration to the poets, 
those are not the greatest, if indeed they exist at all, who hold 
nature up to us as merely a source of lovable impressions, but those 
who, like Wordsworth and Meredith, hage recognised the difference 
in the value of impressions according to the degree in which the/ 
witness to the spirit of the Whole. Nor in cases where, as in 
William Morris, we seem to have two voices is it the " idle singer 
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of an empty day” that holds us, but the seeker after a more 
lovable, because a better, world. 

This is the truth of which Mill records his discovery in the 
passage of the Autobiography quoted above! He had set out, like a 
consistent Benthamite, to extract the most out of things by an 
exclusive attention to their pleasure-giving quality, with the result 
that they all turned to grey. His remedy was to reverse the pro- 
cess and take them for what they were in themselves, exclusively of 
their pleasure value. The success he met with he called a paradox. 
Viewed in the light of what has just been said it was merely a 
singularly interesting proof of the platitude that consistently to take 
the sign for the thing signified — the pleasure for the object that 
gives the pleasure — is the surest way to empty it of its significance 
and therewith of its interest for mind or will. 
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In illustration of the delect oi evolutionary ethics which is pointed 
out in the text, the important admissions made by L. Stephen in his 
section on Self-Sacrifice, op. cit ., p. 426 onward, may be quoted ; 
4i When we say to a man, * This is right,’ we cannot also say invariably 
and unhesitatingly, * This will be for your happiness.’ The cdfa- 
hearted and grovelling nature has an argument which, from its own 
point of view, is not only victorious in practice, but logically un- 
answerable. Not only is it impossible to persuade people to do 
right always, — a matter of fact as to which therd is not likely to 
be much dispute, — but there is no argument in existence which, 
if exhibited to them, would always appear to be conclusive. A 
thoroughly selfish man prefers to spend money on gratifying his 
own senses which might save some family frcm misery and starva- 
tion. He prefers to do so, let us say, even at the cost of breaking 
some recognised obligation — of telling a lie or stealing. How can 
we argue with him ? By pointing out the misery which he causes ? 
If to point it out were the same thing as to make him feel it^the 
method might be successful ; and we may hold that therer & no 
reasonable being who has not at least the germs of sympathetic 
feeling, and therefore no one who is absolutely inaccessible to such 
appeals. But neither can we deny, without flying in*the face of 
all experience, that in a vast number of cases the sympathies are 
so feeble and intermittent as to supply no motive capable of encoun- 
tering t the tremendous force of downright selfishness in a torpid 
nature. Shall we then appeal to some extrinsic motive — to the 
danger of being found out, despised, and punished ? Undoubtedly, 
283 
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Chat will be effective as far as it goes. But if for any reason the man 
is beyond the reach of such dangers ; if he is certain of escaping 
detection, or so certain that the chancy of punishment does not 
outweigh the chance of impunity, he may despise our arguments, 
and we have no more to offer. Against some people, in short, the 
only effective arguments are the gallows or the prison. Unluckily, 
they are arguments which cannot be brought to bear with all the 
readiness desirable, and therefore I think it highly probable that 
there will be bad men for a long time to come. By acting 
rightly, I admit, even the virtuous man will sometimes be making 
a sacrifice ; and I do not deny it to be a real sacrifice ; I only deny 
that such a statement will be conclusive for the virtuous man. His 
own happiness is not his sole ultimate aim. There is scarcely any 
man, I believe, at all capable of sympathy or reason, who would 
not, in many cases unhesitatingly, sacrifice his own happiness for a 
sufficient advantage to others” (pp. 429, 431). In this passage the 
following points are worthy of notice : (1) That Mr. Stephen still 
holds to the notion that happiness (though not necessarily the indi- 
vidual’s) is the end. (2) That while it is true that the happiness of 
the individual and happiness of others normally coincide, yet they 
are different, and however near they come to one another, we can 
never be sure that they are one and will follow the same path. That 
which unites them in the good Man “ is sympathy,” i.e . , a feeling. 
(3) Hence, to one who has not the feeling, there is no argument for 
unselfish adherence to the right which would appear conclusive. If 
the connection between others* happiness and one’s own is a feeling, 
you cannot tell a man he ought to have this feeling. It is sufficient 
that he has not got it* “ Ought,” in fact, has disappeared from our 
vocabulary. (4) But supposing the end is not properly described 
as happiness, but as a form of being ; and the connection between 
individual and social good is not the subjective one of feeling, but, 
as S^r Leslie inadvertently himself suggests, the objective one of 
“ reason ’’—supposing that pleasure, whether egoistic or altruistic, 
is not his end, but that it is in virtue of his being rational , not in 
virtue of hi \feeling sympathy, that we appeal to a man to set aside 
selfish considerations, we are no longer left to seek for “ arguments ” 
to convince him that it will be better for him to do the “right” In 
this case we do not app*il to his sentient nature at all, but to his 
« idea of what he might be. It is on the ground ot ms being a rational 
self, incapable by his very nature of finding fulfilment in gratified 
feeling, that we are justified in setting aside all “ arguments ” founded 
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on comparison of pleasures, and appealing directly to an “ ought.’^ 
Apart from this “ rational” or better self, which can be shown to 
be essentially social, and therefore only capable of finding fulfilment 
in a common good, there *fcan be no categorical imperative and no 
morality. Whether there would be any good either in argument or 
appeal is a practical question depending altogether on the stage of 
moral development already reached. It is no good appealing to a 
beginner or to a laggard on the ground of principles which can only 
appear convincing to one who has reached the end. “Who,” asks 
Hoffding, “ can speak of its future good to the caterpillar crawling 
in the dust ? ” 



APPENDIX D. 

ART, SCIENCE, AND MORALITY. 

Book IV., ch. it., $ 79 -J 

The difficulty which we feel in adjusting the relation of truth and 
beauty to social life — of science and art to morality — seems to come 
from the alternate pressure of two different points of view. On the 
on£ haqd we feel that truth and beauty possess an intrinsic value of 
their own. The love of them is the breath and higher spirit of 
social life. Without them society might exist, but only in a degraded 
form. On the other hand we feel that truth and beauty in turn 
derive their sigAificance from their relation to social good as a 
whole. Apart from their function of contributing to the satisfaction 
of human, which is social desire, they lose all solidity. 

In the attempt to solve this difficulty two courses seem open to 
us. We may seek tt subordinate social life to truth and beauty. 
This is the view commonly associated with Aristotle. “We work 
that we may have leisure,” and since the “ political life ” involves 
“ work” it cannot be itself the end, but must have an aim beyond 
itself. This aim Aristotle found in “contemplation,” or, as we might 
say, Srt, science, and philosophy.* Or we may take the opposite 
line, and keeping “practice” in the foreground, may subordinate 
contemplation to morals and politics. This is the view suggested 
by modem iPragmatism. The theory that has come to be known 
under this name has hitherto been chiefly concerned with the logical 
question of the test of trjjth which is made to consist in practical 
, success : that is true which works, and working means answering 


Ethics, X., c. 7, §§ 6 foil. . 
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to purpose or desire. But this is only a corollary of the underlying 
assumption that the ultimate criterion of value is ethical. 9 

These two views, while leading to opposite conclusions, agree with 
each other first in drawing a sharp line between theory and social 
practice, and then going on to apply the conception of means and 
end to solve the problem which they have thus created for them- 
selves. In both of these respects a little thought will convince us 
that they are in error. Theory and practice, contemplation and 
social good are not two separate things. What, we may ask, is the 
good of a society which has no place for disinterested devotion to 
literature and science, art and philosophy? These are practical 
needs in the highest sense. On the other hand, what is the good of 
theory which fails to develop man’s social nature and to carry on the 
world’s practical mission of developing and unifying human capacity ? 
Just by reason of this intimacy we must reject all attempts to 
express the relation of these two as one of means and end, or of 
subordination in any sense. It is true that, historically, science, 
art, and philosophy emerge as substantive ends at a later stage than 
“ war and politics.” “ The Commonwealth comes into existence 
for the sake of life ; it continues for the sake of the good life,” ^ut 
anthropology knows nothing of any human society whose tutlook is 
bounded by mere life. From the beginning it is life moulded by 
thought and expressing itself in forms of art, however primitive. 
When, moreover, these emerge into consciousness as objects of 
intrinsic value, they are at once recognised, not as something 
different, but as one in substance with the social life which has been 
their nourishing mother — as only carrying on the work of the human 
spirit at a deeper level. This essential continuity Dr. Bosanquet 
has expressed when he describes art, philolophy, and religion as 
“fuller utterances of the same universal self, which the ‘general 
will * reveals in more precarious forms.” * However abstractly 
truth and beauty are conceived of, this relationship never really falls 
away. It is true that in the mind of the student or artist thejje may 
be no direct reference to the claims of society, just as in the 
mind of the practical man intent on doing his duty to society 
there maybe no direct reference to the world of art anjl philosophy, 

* See the whole passage, Philosophical Theory of the State , p. 333. With 
this may be compared what the same author say| about logical forms {Logic, I., 
p. 93). jW ill, we might say, like intelligence, is “ many-sided, and its aspect^' 
which are correlative to each other, lose their true independence by being 
drawn out in a linear series." 
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But this does not alter the ethical tact that it is the relation of hi 
Work to the whole of life which, in the one case as in the other, 
gives it its value. Even the consciousness of the thinker or maker 
is not without its own witness. We are , already familiar with the 
diverse senses in which it is legitimate to speak of conscience. 
Among them there are the literary, artistic, scientific, conscience in 
whose condemnations we recognise something more than the mere 
sense of personal failure to give adequate expression to a meaning 
or make a contribution to knowledge. If we ask wherein this 
“more” consists, no other answer seems possible than that it 
represents the weight with which the sense of responsibility to the 
totality of his world presses upon the worker. With this acknow- 
ledgment the whole artificial and misleading distinction between 
morality on the one hand, science and art on the other, drops away. 

On the general question here discussed, see Green, op. cit., 
pp. 312 and 415 ; Alexander, op. cit., pp. 123-6, 182-6, 257-9; 
Dewey, op. cit., §§ xxxix. and lxxiii. ; Lotze, op. cit., p. 61. On the 
relation of Art to Morality, Plato, Republic , Book III., esp. § 401 ; 
Aristotle, Poetics (Cassell’s National Library), pp. 23 and 39 ; 
Bor'inquet, Introduction to Hegel's Philosophy of Art, esp. pp. 58, 
105 foil. <3 Essays in Philosophical Criticism , “ The Philosophy of 
Art,” by Professor W. P. Ker ; Palmer, The Field of Ethics, 
Lecture III. For literary expression of the same truth, see, 
eg.. Sir Philip Sidney’s Defence of Poesie (Cassell’s National 
Library) ; Spenser’s Letter to Sir Walter Raleigh at beginning 
of the Faerie Queene (Globe Edition) ; Ruskin and Browning, 
tassim , esp. the latter’s Fra Lippo Lippi. 
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" Mr. Keene proves his fitness for the task he has undertaken not only by the 
thorough mastery of his subject he everywhere displays, but also by the agreeable 
manner in which be makes his stores of knowledge available for his readers." 

w rr l 
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The Philosophy of the Beautiful. Pt. I. 

By Professor KNIGHT, • 

University of St. Andrews. 

Grown 8 vo, 3 s. 6d. 

Introductory-Prehistoric Origins — Oriental Art and 
Speculation— The Philosophy of Greece— The Neoplatonists 
— The Grjbco-Roman Period— Medievalism— The Philosophy 
of Germany — The Philosophy of France— The Philosophy 
of Italy — The Philosophy of Holland— The Philosophy of 
Britain— The Philosophy of America, 


The Philosophy of the Beautiful. Pt. II. 

By Professor KNIQHT, 

University of St. Andrew*. 

Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6d. 

Prolegomena— The Nature of Beauty— The Ideal and tiie 
Real — Inadequate or Partial Theories — Suggestions 
towards a more complete Theory of Beauty— Art, its 
Nature and Functions— The Correlation of the Arts— 
Poetry — Music — Architecture — Sculpture — Painting — 
Dancing — Appendix : Russian Aesthetic ; Danish Aesthetic. 

44 Professor Knight sets forth an ideal philosophy of art ;*but his book has the 
special value of being less a partial treatise than a general survey of the literature 
of its subject, less a rounded doctrine than a suggestive and stimulating introduc- 
tion to profounder studies. As such, it takes a prominent place in the series in 
which it appears, and recommends itself to a general reader by the simplicity of 
its teaching and by its full provision of references whereby a student of it may go 
further for himself.”— Scotsman. f 


The Use and Abuse of Moneyj 

By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., 

Fellow of Trinity College. Cambridge ; Professor of Boooomic Science, 
King's College, London. 

Crown 8vo, 35 . 

Part /. Social Problems— Part II. Practical Questions— 
Part III. Personal^Duty. # 

11 To bring political economy down from the region of abstraction as Dr 
Cunningham does, and to make it applicable to individual conduct, is not only 
perfectly legitimate but a most fruitful and useful form of study. The whole boon 
fa worth reading, but especially the last chapterf ."— British W*$kfy, 
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Shakspere and his Predecessors in the 
. English Drama. 4 

By F. 8. BOAS, 

Professor of English Literature, Que|n'a College, Belfast. 

Crown 8 vo, 6 s. Library Edition, on larger paper , ys. 6 d. 

“ It is impossible to part with this work without a word of cordial congratulation 
to the author on the vigour of his style, the originality of some of his views and 
theories, and tbo painstaking appreciation he has brought to bear on bis subject." 

’—Homing Post. 


The Jacobean Poets. 

By EDMUND GOSSE. 

Crown 8vo, 35. 6 d. 

Preface; The Last Elizabethans; Ben Jonson — Chapman; 
John Dorne; Beaumont and Fletcher; Campion— Drayton— 
Sir J[ohn Beaumont ; Heywood — Middleton— Powley ; Giles 
and Phinbas Fletcher — Browne ; Tourneur — Webster — Day 
— Darorne ; Wither — Quarles — Lord Brooke ; Philip Mass- 
ingen; Index. 

“None can read this brief but comprehensive treatise on a brilliant episode in 
English letters without increasing their own knowledge of the period and their 
appreciation of its exponent’s critical acumen and research,”— Daily Telegraph. 

“ If there be anything more difficult than to write so good a little book upon so 

S reat and full a period.lt is to write a brief notice which shall, in the least degree, 
o justice to its goodness. ’’—Speaker. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 

The English Novel, from its Origin to 
feir W. Scott 


By WALTER RALEIGH, 

Professor of English Literature in Glasgow University. 

^ Crown 8 vo, 2 s. 

The Romance and the Novel — The Elizabethan Age : 
Euphues: Sydney and Nash — The Romances of the 17TH 
Century — The Beginnings of the Modern Novel — Richard- 
son and Fielding — The Novels of the i8th Century — The 
Revival of Romance— The Novel of Domestic Satire : Miss 
Burney ; Miss Austen ; Miss Edgeworth — Sir Walter Scott. 


“ He has read enormously gpd has digested his learning ; his style has ease, 
treasure, point ; his summaries are luminous ; his criticism of individuals is gener- 
ally sound; and. on the whole, his book is one to have as well as read— alike for 
the conclusions it achieves and the information it arrays .”— Pall Mall Gaxette, 

“ An admirable handbook— clear, conciee, definite, and yet not dry. . . The 
book is full of good things, and as readable as any novel ' 1 — Journal of Education- 
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The Rise of the British Dominion 
in India, 

FROM THE EARLY DAYS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 
TO THE CONQUEST OF THE PANJAB. 

By SIR ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. 

With Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo, 4 $. 6d. 

“ No student should be without this excellent instructor into the technicalities of 
the many phases through which our empire has passed.’’— Daily Telegraph. 


The French Revolution. 

By C. E. MALLET, 

Balliol College, Oxford. 

Crown 8 vo, 35. 6d. 

The Condition of France in the i8th Century — The Last 
Years of the Ancient Regime — The Early Days of the 
Revolution — The Labours of the Constituent Assembly — 
Parties and Politicians under the Constituent Assembly — 
The Rise of the Jacobin Party — The Influence of jth^Var 
upon the Revolution — The Fall of the Gironde — The 
Jacobins in Power — The Struggle of Parties and the 
Ascendancy of Robespierre — The Reaction. 

" A short and elementary historical work, which is admirably accurate and 
singularly interesting. Mr. Mallet deals with the French Revolution down to the 
establishment of the Directory, in something less than three hundred pages, and 
he puts his facts with a clearness and incisiveness which makes his book as unlike 

the ordinary dry-as-dust manual as it can possibly be We can 

emphatically praise this spirited, concise, and accurate sketch of the most striking 
period of modern history. '—Speaker. 


Greece in the Age of Pericles. 

By A. J. GRANT, / 

King’s College, Cambridge, and Staff Lecturer in History to the University 
of Cambridge. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3 s. 6d. 

• 

The Essentials of Greek Civilization — The Religion of 
the Greeks — Sparta, Argos, Corinth, Thebes — The Earlier 
History of Athens — The Rivalry of Athens and Sparta — 
Civil Wars in Greece— The Athenian^Democracy— Pericles^ 
his Policy and his Friends — Society in Greece — From the 
Outbreak op the Peloponnesians to the Death of Pericles 
— The Peloponnesian War. 

“ We cordially commend tha book to all classes of readers."— Speaker. 



Outlines of English Literature. » 

* By WILLIAM RENTON. 

With Illustrative Diagrams. Cr^pwn 8 vo, 35 . 6 d. 

First Period — The Old English Metric Chronicle, 600-1350 
— The Renascence, 1350-1500 — The Reformation, 1500-1600 — 
The Romantic Drama, 1550-1650. 

Second Period — The Serious Age, 1600-1700— The Age of 
Gaiety, 1650-1750— The Sententious Age, 1700-1800 — The 
Sympathetic Age, 1800-1900 — The Literature of America. 

“ Ronton a introduit dans la critique anglaise une note nouvelle. Les Outlines 
sont un livre infiniraent pricieux pour les ftudiants. Tout concis qu'il est, il 
compute et rectifie 1 'Hist, de la litter, anglaise de Taine. £ - ^ j Literatures 


Latin Literature. 

By J. W. MACKAIL, 

Balliol College, Oxford. 

Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6 d. 

The Republic — The Augustan Age — The Empire — Index of 
Author^ 

“To write upon a very large subject, a book at once extremely short and 
sxtremely good, is a rare achievement. It is more especially difficult to do so when 
the subject to be treated is one about which a great many people know a good deal, 
and to which almost all educated men have given no small amount of attention. 
This, however, is thereat which has been performed by the author of this admir- 
able little manual.” — Spectator. 

“ Without a doubt the best and most complete work of its kind in English. “ 

—Daily News 


Logic, Inductive and Deductive. 

By WILLIAM MINTO, 

Late Professor of Logic and Literature, University of Aberdeen. 

V With Diagrams. Crown 8 vo, 45 . 6 d. 

Introduction — The Logic Consisting ; Syllogism and 
Definition — The Element of Propositions — Definition — The 
Interpretation of Propositions — The Interdependence of 
Propositions — Inductive Logic or the Logic of Science. 

" A melancholy interest attaches to this, the sole contribution to the literature 
of his special subject left by the late Professor of Logic in the University of 
Aberdeen. .... He sheyps an uncommon knowledge of the history of his 

fcience ; he writes as one fully conversant with its recent elaborations 

The book is full of new light, vividly illuminating with gleams of common-sense 
die dry distinctions of the schools. ” — Speaker. 

“ We think these pages contain the best brief treatment Of induction we possess, 
and are sufficient in themselves to ensure the book a hearty and wall-deserved 
vslcom a."—ymverstty Correspondent. 
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Aji Introduction to Modern Geology. 

By R. D. ROBERTS, 

Sometime Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge ; 

Fellow of University College, London ; 

Secretary to the Cambridge and London University Extension Syndicate* 

With Coloured Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $s. 

Part I. Progress of Geological Thought — Part II. De- 
struction qf Land — Part III. Construction of Land — 
Part IV. Evolution of Land Areas. 

“Admirable in every way— in arrangement, in compactness, in thoroughness 
and in the interesting manner in which the subject is handled.”— Scotsman. 


The Physiology of the Senses. 

By JOHN McKENDRICK, 

Professor of Physiology in the University of Glasgow • 

and Dr. SNODGRASS, 

Physiological Laboratory, Glasgow. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4 s. 6d. 

I. Touch, Taste, and Smell — II. The Sense of Sight — 
III. Sound and Hearing.* 

“ Written on strictly scientific lines, and yet with enviable lucidity, and with a 
constant appeal to simple illustrative experiments.” — Speaker. 


Chapters in Modern Botany. 

By PATRICK QEDDE8, 

Professor of Botany, University College, Dundeo. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 35 . 6d. 

Pitcher Plants — Other Insectivorous Plants .'.Difficulties 
and Criticisms — Movement and Nervous Action in Plants — 
Movements of Plants (continued) — The Web of Life — Rela- 
tions between Plants and Animals— ^pring and its Studies ; 
Geographical Distribution and World-Landscapes ; Seedlii#* 
and Bud — Leaves — Suggestions for Further Study. 

“A most charmingly-written account of some of the more striking phenomena 
Of plant life.” — Daily Chronicle. 
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History of Religion. 

A Sketch of Primitive Beliefs and Practices , and of the 
Origin and Character of the ( Great Systems t 

By ALLAN MENZIES, D.D., 

Professor of Biblioal Criticism in the University of St. Andrews. 

Crown 8vo> 5 s. 

The Religion of the Early World— Isolated National 
Religions — The Semitic Group — The Aryan Group — Universal 
Religion. 

“ Professor Menries must take a high rank among these explorers in a field of 
study where fresh discoveries are being made every year. His ' History of 
Religion ’ will be found a valuable help to those who wish to acquire some know- 
ledge of comparative beliefs .’'— Daily Chronicle . 


Elements of Philosophy. 

By GEORGE CROOM ROBERTSON, 

Late Grote Professor, University College, London. 

EDITED FROM NOTES OF LECTURES DELIVERED 
c AT THE COLLEGE, 1870—1892. 

By (Mrs.) C. A. FOLEY RHYS DAVIDS, M.A. 

Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6d. 


Elements of Psychology. 

By GEOR&E CROOM ROBERTSON, 

Late Grote Professor, University College, London. 

EDITED FROM NOTES OF LECTURES DELIVERED 
AT THE COLLEGE, 1870—1892. 

By (Mrs.) C. A. FOLEY RHYS DAVIDS, M.A. 

Crown 8vo } 3 s. 6d. 

" The late Proifessor Croom Robertson was a very lucid exponent of the history 
of Philosophic thought, and it is therefore a matter for congratulation that the 
editor of this volume has been able to give us, through the aid of MS. notes left by 
Robertson himself, and through the loan of note-books by former students, some 

of the most important lecturesihat he delivered Robertson’s writings 

ate singularly clear, and the work of editing these volumes has been executed with 
skill and judgment ."— Daily Chronicle. 
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